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CHAPTER &. 


A MESSAGE TO THE HOSPITAL. 


HEY called up again from po- 
lice headquarters about Mr. 
Whitehill, doctor. It was 
Captain Walsh. He wanted 
to speak to you, but I said you were in 
the ops 
turbed. I told 
condition hadn’t cha 
was still unconscious 

Vhen was this?” 


eat! 1 
ine stenoor her 








rating room and couldn’t be dis- 
him Mr. Whitehill’s 
hanged any, that he 


consulted her 


watch. “Just twenty minutes ago,” she 
answered. “He said for you to call 


him up as soon as you could. Shall I 
get the number?” 


Xr ” 
“ 


No,” replied the hospital superin- 
He moved on to his 


desk, seated himself, and began 


tendent shorily. 
open- 
ing his mail, a sharp frown contracting 
his thick black eyebrows. 

The stenographer’s glance foll 
him furtively for a moment, then she 
turned back to her work. 
' 


But with her 
hands poised above her | 


typewritei 





board she s snly looked around 
again 

; ae 

re said e added after a brief 
hesitation r 1 to tel - 
" I ) i you s 

7 
up to pital to see that 
ATTY - ’ 1° ia 1° 
VV riite ae die without making 
. T 1 . f 

a s emen Because, he said. if he 


does it er the life of an inno- 
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cent man.” 


ll endang 
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Doctor Kellar returned a noncommit- 
tal grunt, penciled a note on the letter 
he had been reading, laid it aside, and 
opened another. The typewriter began 
to click busily. 

However, before he had finished the 
second letter the physician’s eyes had 
strayed from the words before them 
and he sat staring through a near-by 
window, lost in thought. The _ half- 
stripped branches of the trees on the 
lawn swayed in the wind, fallen leaves 
scampered beneath them over the 
frosted grass, and along the street be- 
yond vehicles and pedestrians passed 
at frequent intervals; but he did not 
notice them. In his absorption he no- 
ticed nothing. 

Then suddenly a less accustomed ob- 
ject entered his field of vision and 
pierced his abstraction. His scowl 
deepened. Young Mrs. Whitehill’s 
leopard-skin coat was, he told himself 
again, not only too conspicuous but 
very ugly, and her shoes and hat were 
absurd for walking. It did not occur 
to him to take into consideration the 
fact that she was using them for that 
purpose not of her own volition but of 
his, that the first time he had sent her 
out for air and exercise he had had al- 
most literally to tear her from her hus- 
band’s bedside. Since then had 
gone each afternoon at the same hour, 
bowing to his dictum with a mute do- 
cility that irritated him excessively. It 
was exactly as if she were afraid of 
him, afraid that disobedience on her 
part might redound to her husband’s 
disadvantage. 

Yes, she was quite stupid and igno- 
rant enough to imagine a ridiculous 
thing like that, he thought as he watched 
her make her way along the path from 
the hospital to the street, struggling 
against the high wind with her silly, 
stilted gait, clutching perpetually her 
foolish, flopping hat. What a consum- 


sl 1e 


mate fool that boy had been to marry 
her! 





The doctor’s annoyed gaze followed 
the receding figure a minute longer, 
then he reached for the telephone book, 
hunted up a number, and called it. 

“Ts Judge Green there? This is Doc- 
tor Kellar, at St. Andrew’s Hospital.” 

While he waited Kellar’s glance again 
sought the window. It was just in 
time to see Mrs. Whitehill disappear 
around the corner of the street. 

“Yes, doctor? What is it?’ The 
answering voice was frankly anxious. 

The physician hesitated. Over the 
telephone instrument he could see his 
stenographer’s head and, from the tilt 
of it, he guessed that she was listening 
with both ears, despite the unflagging 
click of her machine. Her curiosity 
was natural enough under the circum- 
stances, and he knew her to be discreet; 
still, he chose his words. 

“If you are not too busy just now, 
Judge Green, could you come out here?” 

“Come out?’ echoed the lawyer in 
a startled tone. “Is Bob—worse?” 

“No, he’s about the same.” 

“Still unconscious ?” 

There was the slightest pause. “His 
condition is unchanged. Can you come 
at once?” 

“At once! 
doctor ?” 

“T happen to be free just now, and 
—if you take a taxi you can get here 
in ten minutes.” 

“Um,” murmured the judge. “Some- 
thing you can’t explain over the phone, 
I take it?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Very well, I'll come.” 

“Thanks.” 

Kellar hung up the receiver, glanced 
at his watch, and turned back to his 
mail. But he was plainly restless. His 
lean figure stirred frequently and his 
dark, quick glance kept straying to- 
ward the window to watch approach- 
ing automobiles, and when presently 
the telephone rang he reached for the 
instrument as if eager for distraction. 


Why—what’s happened, 














But the stenographer had already risen 
and he snatched back his hand, sud- 
denly conscious of what he was doing. 
It was a point of his office discipline 
never to answer the telephone when 
she was there to do it. 

“VYes—yes—just a moment.” She 
looked over at her employer. “It’s that 
Mr. Ford—in Judge Green’s office. He 
wants to know if Mr. Whitehill is 
worse?” 

“No,” snapped the physician irri- 
tably. Then, in a milder tone, “Tell 
him he’s about the same,” he added. 

The message was delivered and Miss 
Birnberger hung up. “He must have 
thought so because you 
stopped abruptly, silenced by Kellar’s 
black scowl, aware how he abhorred 
her tendency to offer her opinion un- 
asked. Without another word she re- 
sumed her work. 

But her eyes were narrowed know- 
ingly as though she were thinking to 
herself that if “that Mr. Ford,” who 
had probably heard Judge Green’s side 
of Kellar’s recent telephone conversa- 
tion, were as good a guesser as her- 
self it was no wonder he thought Mr. 
Whitehill must be worse—much worse. 

Kellar opened another letter and 
again only the click of the machine 
broke the stillness. Finally the doctor’s 
watchful eye saw a motor cab turn in 
He sprang up in- 





She 


1 


at the hospital gate. 


stantly, directed Miss Birnberger to 


continue her work elsewhere, and went 
out to meet his caller. 

Beyond bare grectings neither he nor 
Judge Green—‘‘ Judge” 
-—a stout, kind-lookinge ma 


+1, 
ui 


now only by 


CC urtesy n of 
fifty, spoke until the door of the private 
office had closed upon them. 


Chere’s no time to lose, so I’ll come 
to the point,” the doctor began, of ing 
the lawyer a chair and placing himself 


as usual at his desk. “I asked you 


come out here not so much because you 
are the legal adviser of Mrs. White- 


hill—the mother, I mean—but because 
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you are, I understand, one of her old- 
est and closest friends.” 

“That is true,” said Asa Green in 
his quiet, deliberate way, but with a 
puzzled glance at the younger man. 

“I haven’t even spoken to Doctor 
Gaylor, though I really should have 
consulted him,” added the physician. 

To this Green said nothing. He was 
familiar with the exactions of medical 
ethics and had a layman’s scant sym- 
pathy with them. 

“The police,” went on Kellar, “seem 
to be worrying a good deal because 
they can’t get a statement from Mr. 
Whitehill. Anyway, they are worrying 
us a lot.” 

Asa Green shrugged this considera- 
tion lightly aside. “Don’t let them,” he 
advised. “Their solicitude for that 
precious scoundrel they have under ar- 
rest is absurd.” 

“T’ve been telling them that as soon 
as Mr. Whitehill regained conscious- 
ness he would clear up the case,” said 
Kellar. 

“Of course. And that is likely to 
occur at any time now, I suppose? I 
understand he was conscious yesterday 
for a few minutes.” 

“Yes, so the nurse reports; she was 
alone with him at the time.” 

“And he has been unconscious again 
even since?” 

The doctor did not reply at once, 
Then he bent 


‘ 


and there was a pause. 

forward across his desk and said: 
“Miss Haines, the nurse, says that 

he came to himself very suddenly and 









started up from the bed in surprise, I 
suppose, at finding himself in a strange 
place. She was afraid he’d disturb 
his bandages, so grasping him by the 
arms, she told 1 to lie down again 
quietly, ti evel ing was all right 
and t he was in a hospital because 

ae 

ient, 


of an accic 
“Accident?” murmured the judge. 


“Tt was the first thing that occurred 
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to her, she said. She didn’t want to 
excite him, of course.” 

“But he must have known better, if 
he was really himself. Did he say any- 
thing?” 

“Not then. He lay back and was 
perfectly still for a while with his eyes 
shut. Then he asked what day it was, 
and Miss Haines told him it was Mon- 
day. ‘I meant the day of the month,’ 
he said.” 

The doctor’s black eyes fixed his lis- 
tener with an intent stare, watching the 
effect of this announcement. But the 
older man returned only a noncom- 
mittal expression of inquiry. 

“He was evidently trying to find out 
how long he had been here,” contin- 
ued Kellar. “But why didn’t he ask? 
It would have been a perfectly natural 
question.” 

“Did she tell him?” 
quired. 

“Yes, of course. She told him that 
he had been unconscious for three days 
but was all right again. And then he 
wanted to know if he had been deliri- 
ous. ‘Have I been talking a lot of non- 
sense?’ he asked.” Again Kellar’s eyes 
challenged his visitor. 

“It. was natural for him to want to 
know that,” said the judge in a matter- 
of-fact tone. “What else did he say?” 

“Nothing.” Kellar sat back, frown- 
ing, obviously disappointed at his fail- 
ure to impress his hearer. “When Miss 
Haines told him he had not talked at 
all he closed his eyes, and when she 
spoke to him again he gave no sign 
of having heard her. And since then 
it has seemed impossible to arouse 
him.” 

“Went right off again, eh?” 

“Yes—apparently.” 

“Apparently? Just what are you 
driving at, doctor?” demanded Green, 
for the other’s emphasis had been too 
marked to be ignored. 

“T don’t believe he has really lost 
consciousness again. I don’t believe he 


The lawyer in- 





is unconscious now,” declared Kellar 
flatly. “That is the reason I asked you 
to come out here.” 

“Why, you astonish me, doctor,” re. 
plied the lawyer mildly, without a shade 
of astonishment in his voice. “Surely 
you must be mistaken.” 

“I think not,” snapped the physician, 
irritated by the lack of response he 
evoked, “Let me tell you what hap- 
pened. I was in Mr. Whitehill’s room 
this morning, talking to his night nurse, 
who was about to go off duty. We 
were speaking in an undertone about 
her chart, and as she bent over it to 
make a correction I happened to glance 
at the mirror of a bureau across the 
room, and I caught Mr. Whitehill 
watching us with that strained expres- 
sion people have when they are lis- 
tening intently. The next moment he 
saw me looking at him and shut his 
eyes. The nurse, I am sure, noticed 
nothing; she was looking down at the 
chart. And the day nurse, Miss Haines, 
seems to have no suspicion either. 
Nor has Doctor Gaylor. As for his 
wife, I don’t know. She’s with him 
constantly.” 

“But, doctor,” broke in the judge, 
“why in Heaven’s name should the boy 
pretend to be unconscious if he’s not?” 

“T don’t know. I can only tell you 
what I believe to be a fact; I can’t ex- 
plain it.” Kellar glanced at his watch. 
“Mrs. Whitehill is out now, getting a 
little air,” he went on. “She left just 
before I called you and she usually 
stays an hour, so you still have time 
for a talk with Mr. Whitehill before 
she returns. I thought that a better 
plan than having to explain the situa- 
tion to her, in case she doesn’t know 
it.” 

He pushed back his chair and stood 
up. Judge Green, however, did not 
move. 

“Just a ‘minute, doctor,” he said 
pleasantly. “You haven’t quite con- 
vinced me of the wisdom of what you 
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Just what do you think will 


propose. 


be gained by it? 
Kellar’s lips opened as if a reply 


1 


just be but they 


to hesi- 


hind tl 
ippeared 


were ready em, 


closed 


again and he 


tate before he answered: “I thought 
you might like to test the truth of 
what I’ve told you. You seem not to 


believe it. Besides——” Again he 
hesitated, then as if the impulse to 
speak his mind were too strong for 
him, he added blunily: “Besides, Mr. 


Whitehill doesn’t know anything yet 


about Brophy's arrest. If he did he 
might—— 

“Brophy!” put in the lawyer. 
‘Surely doctor, you don’t take any 


599 


stock in TOP hy *s story: 


evtow Ke Var 

that isn’t 

because I know eee 
said. “Captain V 

Brophy, and I 


matte 


SCOW led. 
worth 


about it,” he 


“My Of in- 


ion as to expressing, 
alsh seems to believe 
think if Mr. Whitehill 
can settle the r he ought to do it. 
That’s only just. 


Taeat Pp eche ed ( 


“To 


~1 
sic k? 


j ireen mildly. 
worty while he’s 
Brophy’s sure of a long term for bur- 
glary anyhow, and-——” 


the boy 


“Burglary isn’t murder.” 
“Murder? Bob isn’t going to die, I 
hope. igor loctor, if you brought 


rf 
me here out of solicitude for a 


.e] ny 


L 
KRTLOW 
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that worry is bad for any one in his 
condition, and I thought that, being an 
old friend, he might you 
he wouldn’t in any one here.” 


hat do you think he has to con- 


contide in 


1 ¢ 
when 





fide, doctor?” Asa Green’s 





lanrea né “7 wl 1; 
glance narrowed a ll 


“T’ye no idea,” declared the physi- 
cian. “But if you’d rather not talk to 
him I’ll have to call Doctor Gaylor, 


I can’t keep what I know to myself any 


longer. I won't take the responsibil- 


ity.” 


Why, of course I'll talk to the boy, 





doctor—at least, I'll try to, since you 
think it advisable,” said the judge 
pleasantly, rising at last. “You mis- 
understood me, 2nd perhaps I mis- 
understood you.” The surmise was 
accompanied by the speaker’s most ge- 
nial and disarming smile. “You seemed 









to me to be making a—well, ort of 
mystery of the affair.” 
“Oh, no,” Kellar disclaimed quickly. 
“What you said about Brophy was 
rather—puzzling.” 

‘\\ ‘ell of course “i can see for 
yourself that if Brophy had done the 
sh ooting there woul id n't have been any 

eason for Mr. not saying so 


Whitehill 
told him he’d had an 
younger man blurted out, 


the upper hand 


1 
W hen tne nurse 
’ 
the 


impulse getting 


accident, 


once 


more. “He was certainly conscious 
1 b | aa - ° ¢ @ . ta 1 
then, and, as you said yourself, he 
1 4 4 
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C re} he lawyer thought- 
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CHAPTER II. 


A STRANGE LAPSE OF MEMORY. 


HEY took the elevator, traversed a 
hall, and stopped at a door on 
which the doctor knocked. A nurse 
appeared and was sent away on some 
pretext, after which they entered. 

Kellar made no effort to go quietly, 
but seemed to his companion deliber- 
ately noisy as he shoved a chair over 
the bare floor to the bedside. The 
youth on the bed, however, did not stir, 
nor open his eyes. 

“He’s awake.” The physician 
formed the words soundlessly with his 
lips, then he indicated by pantomime 
that if wanted he could be summoned 
by means of a bell on the wall, and 
the next moment the door closed be- 
hind him. 

Asa Green walked over to the chair 
placed for him beside the bed and sat 
down in it in his slow, rather ponder- 
ous way. Then for a full minute he 
silently watched the still young face on 
the pillow, with its ugly purple bruise 
across the forehead. How handsome 
the boy was, he thought, and how like 
his mother., The wavy brown hair, the 
low, wide brow, the softly rounded 
chin he had got from her, and much 
more besides. It would have been bet- 
ter for him doubtless had he been less 
like her—certainly better for her. 

“Bob, my boy, are you awake?” 

With the question he gently touched 
the hand lying outside the covers, but 
it gave back no response. 

“It’s the judge, Bob. I wan’t to talk 
to you. You’re so much better to-day 
that the doctor let me come up to see 
you. Your mother isn’t able to come; 
she’s having her old trouble again and 
can’t walk. So I thought I’d come out 
and see for yourself how you are get- 
ting along. You’ve been unconscious 


for several days, you know. The nurse 
told you about it, didn’t she?” 
He 


paused. The slow, soothing 
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stream of words was falling on sealed 
lips apparently. Apparently, or actu- 
ally? That was the question he had 
to settle. 

“Won't you answer me, Bob? May- 
be you don’t feel much like talking, but 
it will do you good anyhow.” 

Again he waited, listening. The 
boy’s breathing was light and even, 
Perhaps he was asleep, after all. He 
must be. Kellar’s idea that he was 
feigning unconsciousness was prepos- 
terous, What possible motive could he 
have? 

“T don’t want to be a nuisance, Bob, 
and if you’d rather not talk to-day just 
say so and I'll go away. I just thought 
you might like to talk things over. 
We're alone here. Nobody can hear 
us.” 

No answer. The inert figure did not 
stir, and the young face partly hidden 
by an arm showed no change. But 
Asa Green frowned a little as he stud- 
ied the position of that arm. Was its 
screening of the face intentional? Or 
was it merely that the pain from the 
blow on his head brought his hand up 
to it without direct volition. 

“Come, rouse yourself, my boy.” 
The judge spoke more emphatically. 
“There are several things I want you 
to explain for me, things we can’t un- 
derstand without your help. The nurse 
told you that what happened to you 
was an accident, but it wasn’t. She 
didn’t want to worry you. We know 
it was not an accident as well as you 
do. We know who shot you. He’s 
been arrested. But the police are giv- 
ing us a lot i 

“Police?” The eyes of the wounded 
man flew open with the cry, and he 
made a startled movement to rise. 
“Arrested? Who's been arrested?” 

“Why—the burglar who shot you,’ 
answered the judge, pulling himself to- 
gether after a moment of dumb aston- 
ishment. 


Young Whitehill 





’ 


stared blankly. 

















“Oh—I see,” he said then, and sank 
back to his pillows. 

“Didn’t you know you'd been shot?” 
questioned the judge. 

“T_-didn’t remember,” faltered the 
boy. “Wh-when was it?” 

“Friday night.” 

“And they’ve arrested—the man?” 


“Yes, They caught him at a house 
in the neighborhood. When they 


searched him they found among his 
loot a watch marked with your name 
and called up your house to make in- 
quiries. When they got no answer they 
went out to see if anything was wrong 
and found you lying on the bed, shot. 
That was Saturday morning. They 
brought you right out here to St. An- 
drew’s Hospital, and you were uncon- 
scious until yesterday.” 

“But I didn’t talk, did I?” 

“No.” 

“Not 

“No.” 

Bob Whitehill closed his eyes. 

“Just how did the thing happen, 
Bob ?” 


“T don’t remember.” 





at all—not about anything?” 


“Didn’t you hear anything? Didn’t 
you wake up?” 
“I—don’t remember. What does— 


he say?” 

“Brophy, the burglar? 
shooting you.” 

“What does he—say ?” 

“He says he thought you were asleep, 
or drunk, and didn’t go farther than 
the door. Your coat and vest, he says, 
were in the bedroom across the hall, 
on a chair, and on the floor near by, he 
says, he found a pistol which, he 
thought, must have fallen out of a coat 
pocket. He took it with your watch 
and money and went off, and he says 
that’s all he knows. Tell me, Bob, did 
you have a pistol in your pocket that 
night ?” 

“I—don’t remember.” 

“Then you owned one?” 

“Why—yes.” 


He denies 
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“Did you ever carry it?” 

“Why, yes—sometimes.” 

“But you don’t know whether you 
had it in your pocket that night?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

Asa Green frowned involuntarily, 
for the reiteration of that particular 
phrase was unpleasantly suggestive of 
evasive witnesses. “Try to remember,” 
he urged. “You see, when this man 
Brophy is put on trial, shooting you 
will be one of the charges against him, 
the most serious charge, and ii 

Young Whitehill’s head rose with a 
startled jerk. 

“Am I going to die?” he cried in 
alarm. 

“No, no—of course 
Green assured him. 

“Are you sure? 





not,” Judge 


Is there any danger 





of it?” 
“No, no! You're getting along splen- 
didly. What I ad 


“T don’t feel as if I were dying.” 

“You’re not; of course you’re not. 
You'll be as right as rain in a little 
while. You mustn’t worry about 
Brophy or anything else. Things will 
come back to you, I guess, in a day or 
so. You're still a little dazed from the 
shock, that’s all.” 

As he spoke the lawyer berated him- 
self mentally for being a blundering 
fool. The doctor had warned him that 
the boy was worrying, and here he had 
made matters worse. 

“Don’t try to remember anything,” 
he admonished, watching the troubled 
face upturned to his. “It will all come 
back of itself. All you have to do is 
to get well; everything else will be all 
right. Do you hear, Bob?” 

Whitehill’s eyes closed and his head 
drooped back to the pillow, but his fore- 
head was still deeply furrowed. Judge 
Green stirred uneasily at the sight. Un- 
less he could retrieve his error, his 
coming would have done more harm 
than good; and telling a man not to 
worry was a poor way to stop him; he 
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knew that. 
course. 
“Listen, Bob,” he said. “Maybe if 


we go back a little and [ tell you about 
1 


what happened—the things we’re sure 
of—it may help you. Weill begin, say, 
Friday, when you left home to take 


your train for Chicago—you remember 


that, don’t you: 


A ” 


iong wait, then: “I—think so. 

“Good!” said the judge. “You were 
going to Chicago on business, you know, 
to be gone several so you de- 
cided to shut up your place and have 
Eula go out and stay with your mother, 
to be alone in the house at 
night. that?” 

There was a slight nod for answer 

“Good. Now when you got uptown 
what did you do?” 

Robert Whitehill stared at the wall 
in silence, his eyes half shut. 

“It was about four o’clock when you 
reached town. Eula left 
home about three-thirty. did 
you gor”... , 

“T—don’t know.” 

“Oh, yes, you do, Bob. You 
to the station and checked your 

you?” 


case, 


veeks, 


so as not 


Remember 


Says you 


Where 


went 
suit 
didn’t 


} ” 


—don’t remember. 


I 
“Don’t you remember anything you 
did that afternoon ?” 

The head of the wounded man moved 
slightly for “no.” “What did I do?” he 
asked. 


“Why, we don’t know,” answered the 


judge. “We know you checked your 
bag, because you had the check in your 
pocket and the suit case was at the 
tation. Eula says you took the bag 
uptown yourself, so you must have 
( ed it. That was probably the first 
t you did. Don’t you remember 
it 

“a nk so.” 

( 1 You see, thin re begin- 
ning to come back to you. Now, when 


you leit the st 


ation where did you go?” 
“T don’t know.” 
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He must try some other 








ot 





“Think, Bob. Can’t you recall be- 
ing anywhere, or seeing anybody ?” 


“Did—didn’t anybody see me?” 


“Not that we know of. Now, try 
to think, my bi It was about four 
, 4 1 1 1 -" a1 4 PX. 
ociock when you left the station and 
you { 1d two fr hour I n then 


What happened to 


your mind about go- 


and train time. 





make you change 
ing to C 
remember why you didn’t go.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t you remember going home 
again?” 

“T—I think I do remember that.” 

“What time was it?” 

“T—can’t remember. 


hicago? Think! You 


I think it was 


—dark.” 
“T see. It’s all vague still. Well, 
never mind. Don’t worry about it. 


Your mind will clear in a day or two.” 
half rose from his 


wl LOW 


Asa Green chair to 
go, but sat down again. about 
that Bob?” he questioned, 
“Have you no recollection of the shoot- 
ing? You don’t remember waking up 


’ 


night, 


and seeing a man in the room, or——’ 

“T don’t 
The youth turned his face 
dering. 


remember anything else.” 
tie 


ud- 


away, S 


The movement, the curious finality 
of his tone, brought a troubled Iine into 
the judge’s usually calm brows. Hi 
got up. “Well, I won’t bother you any 
more, Bob,” he said. “Go to sleep again 
and don’t worry. I'll ring for the 


1 14 


nurse. She’ll probably scold me for 


staying so long. 





Wait a mit > Robert Whitehill 
raised his head as the other moved, and 
he looked hard at the face of hi iend 
: 1’) it going to—die! 
he anxiously 

\ not.” 
y 9° 
‘ I \ 
You 1 bulle 
wouns ut 1 } it to 1 h 
The doct S \ ll be all right 


iting the seriousness 
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of the boy’s injury, he knew, but felt 
that to be the only way to insure him 
against worrying about himself. 

In response to the bell the nurse ap- 
peared and, saying good-by, he returned 
to Doctor Kellar’s office. His counte- 
nance had resumed its customary non- 
committal, uninteresting placidity. 

“Well, doctor,’ he announced in his 
most quiet and authoritative tone, “you 
were right and also wrong. The boy 
is unconscious, and he isn’t. In a word, 
he is dazed. He has evidently suffered 
a very serious shock and has not yet 
rallied from it. He knew me and talked 
tome. He told me all he could. But I 
found that he didn’t know what had 
happened to him. He must have be- 
lieved what the nurse told him, that he 
had had an accident.” 

“Do you mean that he doesn’t know 
whether or not Brophy shot him?” Kel- 
lar asked. 

“Not only that,” replied the judge; 
“he recalls practically nothing after he 
checked his suit case. He has vague 
gliimmerings on one or two points, 
which shows that his mind is beginning 
to clear. It might, I think, have been 
wiser to leave him alone. He was evi- 
dently coming to himself gradually, and 
if he was worrying, as you thought, it 
must have been because he couldn’t re- 
member anything about the accident he 
was told he had had. That, of course, 
was why he was trying to catch what 
you said to the nurse, hoping to get 
some clew, without betraying the fact 
that he needed it. You know there’s 
almost nothing that a person won’t do 
rather than admit that there’s some- 
thing wrong with his mind. Haven't 
you found that true in your profes- 
sional experience?” 

“Yes, I have,” conceded the doctor, 
reluctant, but obviously impressed by 
the argument. 

“T’m afraid,” continued the lawyer, 
“that instead of relieving his mind, as 
I hoped to do, I have given him some- 
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thing else to worry over. I mean his 
physical condition. Surely, there isn’t 
any danger of his not recovering, doc- 
tor?” 

“No, I think not; still, we never can 
tell,” replied Kellar. “His wound is 
not in itself so very serious. It was 
the amount of blood that he lost that 
weakened him and made his con- 
dition dangerous. I think I’d better go 
to him at once.” 

He turned to start upstairs on the 
instant, but paused. “I'll just take you 
to the door first,” he said courteously. 
“I’m very much obliged to you for com- 
ing out.” 

“Not at all, doctor. And don’t 
bother about me; I'll find my way,” 
said the judge. “But may I ask you to 
keep me informed as to his condition? 
If there should be a change for the 
worse will you notify me immediately ? 
You see, I can’t help feeling responsi- 
ble.” 

“T’ll phone you at once,” Kellar 
promised. “I feel responsible myself. 
3ut in asking you to talk to him I did 
what I thought was for his good.” 

“I’m sure of that, doctor,” said the 
judge reassuringly with his kindly 
smile, and turned away. The smile 
faded as he made his way out of the 
building and that telltale line appeared 
again between the calm, judicial brows. 


CHAPTER III. 


ENTER THE WIFE, 


IS taxi started, and Judge Green 
settled his stout, prosaic form 
comfortably on the seat, preparing for 
a period of undisturbed reflection. 
However, he had not reached the limits 
of the hospital grounds when he saw 
young Mrs. Whitehill approaching, and, 
stopping the cab, he got out and went 
to meet her. 
“My dear child,” he said gently as 
he took her hand, “how are you?” 
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“T’m very well, I thank you; how are 
you?” 

She murmured the stiff phrase me- 
chanically, then hastily withdrew her 
hand as a gust of wind threatened her 
hat. Securing it with the one hand she 
made futile efforts to brush into place 
the dark wisps of hair that blew con- 
tinually across her eyes. 

The judge watched her in silence for 
a moment or two. Despite her youth 
—she was just twenty—and her cheeks 
whipped red by the cold, she looked to 
him strained and ill. There were deep 
shadows under her big, dark eyes. 

“l’ve just been talking to Bob,” he 
began, adding at her flash of surprise: 
“Yes, he knew me. Hasn’t he recog- 
nized you at all yet?” 


She looked away and shook her 
head. 
“Well, he will now, I’m sure. But 


it is very important, the doctor thinks, 
that he should not be worried or ex- 
cited in any way, so I thought I had 


better warn you to be careful about 
what you say to him. You see, he’s 


not quite himself yet. He doesn’t seem 
to know just what happened to him 
and——_” 

“Doesn’t know?” Her glance came 
back with a surprised turn of her head. 

“He doesn’t remember,” explained 
the judge. ‘“That’s from the shock, of 
course. He has no recollection of 
thing that hapy 





any- 
1 


vened the night he was 


shot or the afternoon before. Oh, it’s 
nothing to be alarmed about. That 
sort of thing happens often in cases of 
shock. Sometine s people have not only 


days but weeks and months blotted 
from their memory that never return, 
but it——” 

“You mean he might never remem- 
ber?” ; 

“No, I’m quite sure he will. I was 
only mentioning some of the strange 


ppen to pe 


1 
i i 


things that can ha 
minds. He has had a 
quite recovered from it, 


shor *k and ha n’t 
that’s all. But 
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he will, I’m sure. He remembers a few 
things, such as going home that night,” 

“What night?” 

“Why, Friday, the night he was shot, 
And he remembers about the trip he 
was to take to Chicago and about your 
going out to Oakdale to stay. But he 
doe sn’t recall why he didn’t go to Chi- 
cago.’ 

“Did he say that?” 
regarded 
ment. 

'Y 65; 
to you 
things, 


Eula Whitehill 


Judge Green with astonish- 


I realize how strange it seems 

that he shouldn’t remember 
but the mind itself strange 
thing, Eula. Nobody can tell how it 
will act under abnormal conditions, 
Men have sometimes, afte accident 
or a severe mental strain, forgotten their 
very identity. So you case 
isn’t so bad. He knew me and under- 
stood everything I said to him. It’s 
just his memory that is affected, but 
that will clear up gradually, and I think 
it will be best not to worry him about it, 
not to talk to him too much, I mean. 
Of course, if he you 
must answer them, and in that case you 
might be able to help him. You might 
be able to suggest places that he may 


isa 


er an 


see Bob’s 


asks questions 


have gone to after checking his suit 
case, or people that he might have seen. 
Have you any idea, for instance, why 


he didn’t go to Chicago ?” 
The dark eyes of t 

had been intent upon 

avec 


as he t 


1e young woman 
th ie judge’s face 

dden ques- 
Th re was a 


tion her glance \ 
he shook her head. 





ht pause, then 
“Did he 1} inything to you about 
€ being a pe sibility of his not go- 
” 
ion 
“And he didn’t tell you what he was 
going to do uptown before train time?” 
“No, he—he didn’t tell “‘me—any- 
thins.’ 
“Well”? murmured her inquisitor re- 
sionedly, “your woman’s intuition will 
guide you. The only thing to bear in 

















mind is that—well, I’m afraid Bob is 


worrying a little about his condition 
” 





and 

“He isn’t worse?” Her eyes flew 
wide with quick fright. ‘The doctor 
said he was better. He told me so him- 
self.” 

“He is, he is, my dear. There’s 
nothing for you to worry about. But 
he is naturally a little worried, now 
that he knows he was shot. You see, 
he didn’t know that before.” 

Mrs. Whitehill had turned away 
again and was gazing fixedly ahead of 
her. 

“Well,” murmured the judge after 
a slight wait for her to speak, “I musn’t 
keep you any longer. I know you want 
to get back to him as soon as you can.” 

“T am not going back.” 

Judge Green stared, amazed, as if he 
doubted his ears. 

“He doesn’t want me.” 

“Why—my dear child 

She faced him suddenly, interrupting. 
“What did he say about her?” she de- 


” 





manded, searching his face as she 
spoke. 
“Her? His mother?” 


“No, that Avery girl, the one he used 
to be engaged to.” 

“Miss Avery?” Asa Green echoed 
the name, staring; then, recovering 
himself, he answered quietly: “He 
didn’t mention Miss Avery. And I be- 
lieve you are mistaken in thinking they 
were ever engaged.” 

“He was in love with her, anyhow; 
I know that.” Her face worked vio- 
lently, and the man beside her waited 
fearfully for the impending tears. But 
no tears came. She mastered her emo- 
tion after a moment and went on, her 
burning eyes alone betraying the strain 
she was under. 

“Tf he wants to see her he can,” she 


said. “She can come on out and see 
him. I won’t stop her. I won’t be 
here.” 


“Why, you poor child!” exclaimed 
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the judge compassionately, more moved 
by her self-control than he would have 
been by unrestrained weeping. “Who 
has been talking nonsense to you? Bob 
doesn’t want to see Miss Avery.” 

“Sick folks always want the ones 
they love best.” 

“Come, come, you mustn’t say such 
things. You mustn’t give way to fool- 
ish jealousy at a time like——” 

“Tt ain’t that,” she broke in in a chok- 
ing voice. “I want he should have what 
he wants—that’s all.” 

“Well, he doesn’t want Miss Avery. 
He never mentioned her.” 

“T can’t go back,” whispered the girl, 
“T can’t.” 

The man beside her frowned silently, 
watching the twitching of her averted 
face. At last he said: “You're his 
wife. You must go back. What would 
they think at the hospital if you didn’t?” 

Her dark eyes widened at this sug- 
gestion and she looked off toward the 
red brick walls in the near distance. 
“He don’t want me,” she protested mis- 
erably, her full young bosom heaving. 

“That’s not the question.” Green’s 
tone was almost harsh. “No matter 
what he wants, no matter what you 
want, you must go back. You 
know”’—he paused, waiting until his 
silence had drawn her eyes back to 
his—“you know, I suppose, that Brophy 
denies shooting Bob. Of course he’s 
lying. But the police believe him, or 
say they do. For that reason we must 
be very careful not to give them any 
reason to—talk.” 

The girl’s intent stare searched his 
face, then she turned her eyes slowly 
away again. 

“You love him, don’t you?” he asked 
after a pause. 

“T don’t love another thing on earth.” 

“Yes,” he said gently. “Well, you 
are his wife; remember that. His wife. 
You are Eula Whitehill, not Eula 
Smithers. Whitehill is an old, honored 
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name in this State. 
or it.” 

“T’ll—go back,” she faltered. 
course. I 





knew you would.” 


He removed his hand as if to releas 


nor even look 


her, but she did not stir 
at him. Her gaze remained on the 
wails of the hospital. Suddenly she 
1 
S$ xe 
“Tf—-if he don’t die they won’t do 
anything to—that man, will they— 


nothing much? They’d send him up 


o 
anyhow, wouldn’t they, for breaking 
} =) . 
into those houses? 
“Of course. Don’t worry about that. 


He won’t be punished any more than 
he deserves.” 

She caught a quick, audible breath 
of relief. 

“Don’t 
Green. 
right. 
anything don’t hesitate to 

“Thank you,” answered 
with another sigh of rea 
walked quickly off. 

The judge followed slowly down the 
block to where his taxi waited. His 
own chest heaved relievedly once or 


he line of worry 


worry about him,” added 
“Everything will turn out all 
And if you should want me for 
call me up.” 
the girl, and 
surance she 






twice. Nev ertheless, 
hetu 


+ 
t 
between his eyes had deepened. 





AN ULTIMATI 
j BELIEVE in giving a man a squat 
deal even if he is a crook.” 
Captain Walsh from h Juarters, a 
tall, thin man of weatl beaten aspect 
made his confession of faith with a 
combative glint in his eye that was not 
lost on Asa Gree 
lumping comfortably in his bie desk 
ch h lay re] ied en l! : 
ll, we'll 1: quarrel on that 
re, cant in,” 
“Aw, you kno what I mean, judg: 
Brophy’s being tried by the newspapers 


without a chance to defend 
’ve been waiting 


himself. 


| 
for Mrs. Whitehil l Ss 





You must take care 
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I mean. As 
woman, c 


I told 
can’t even 
see On, who 
ying, and we don’t want to 
things any worse for her. ‘Let 


sake—the mother, 


the boys, she’s a sick vy 


4 1 ] ‘ ] 
go to the hospital to her 








| at a while,’ I says. So we 
waited for Whitehill to come to, think- 
ing that would settle everything. But 
it hasn’t. So now I want to show you 
how this case looks to us and is likely 
to look to aie r folks, too.” . 


The combative spark struck in 
Walsh’s eye again 
in his chair and 
liberately : 

“Tirst [ll run over my reasons for 
thinking Brophy didn’t rg the 
There’s his scored, for one thing: no 
shooting in it, just robbery. Then, if 
he had shot Whitehill he wouldn’t 
have been haneing round the neigh- 
borhood, would he?” 

“Not if he 
that there was 
Whitehill house, anc 
dows all closed as they were, 


then he settled back 
continued more de- 


shooting. 


taking chances 
he must have, 
nob dy else in the 
that, with the win- 
and with 
t' lots on both sides of the place, 


knew 


the shot could not have been heard ?” 
“That wouldn’t have made any dif- 
ference. He’d have 


as quick as he could; anybody would. 


cot out of town 


O 
, at 
there’s anotl 


ther thing—the pistois, 
on . 
hadn bee 





all 3 very intere captain,” he said; 
“but you'll have a hard time proving 
Brophvy’s inn to a jury unless you 
can p ve so € ne nN ol ‘ 

7 ’s what I know,” admitted 
Walsh frankly. as d that’ whv iS 
( | . e+ tha nelly P h 

( | } conclusion bre 

%4 ] 4 J q o J ] 
wasnt guilty, 1 started out to find who 


“And have you found out?” 
Boer re 
Well, 


I’ve got a theory 




















“They’re easy to get.” 

“Good ones ain’t.”” The policeman’s 
eyes narrowed significantly. “But 
about Brophy, there’s another point. 
Have you heard what that young doctor 
that came with the ambulance says 
about the blood?” 

“Oh, yes.” The judge yawned. “But 
you’re a sensible man, captain; you 
know that if Doctor Bender were put 
on the stand to describe the way the 
blood looked when he first saw it, and 
should state as his professional opinion 
that it could not have dried and hard- 
ened to that extent in a few hours, it 
is not unlikely that another physician, 
older and better known than Bender, 
could be gotten to testify that it could. 
There is a difference of opinion about 
such things.” 

“But we’re not trying the case now, 
judge. I’m only giving you the facts,” 
protested Walsh. 

“Facts! An opinion isn’t a fact,” 
snapped Green. “We know that the 
shooting occurred some time between 
Bob Whitehill’s return home Friday 
evening and the finding of him by the 
police Saturday morning—and that’s 
all we know.” 

The captain nodded. “We don’t 
even know when he went home,” he 
answered. “Say, judge, don’t it strike 
you as funny that nobody saw him Fri- 
day afternoon uptown?” 

“Didn’t anybody see him?” queried 
Green indifferently. 

“No, they didn’t,” retorted Walsh. 

“How do you know? How can you 
know captain?’ The judge seemed 
frankly curious. “This is quite a siz- 
able town, and Robert Whitehill hasn’t 
been living here six months yet—in 
the city, I mean. He was at school and 
college, in the East, for six or seven 
years, and spent his summers in Oak- 
dale instead of here. Of course his 
name is well known, but I’m sure if 
you could take a count you'd find an 
extremely small number of people who 
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would have known who he was had 
they seen him. He was married the 
day he graduated from college and he 


hasn’t gone out very much socially 
since then, I believe.” 

“T guess that’s so, all right,” said 
Walsh meaningly. 

Asa Green ignored the comment. 


“So that very few people,” he contin- 
ued, “know him even by sight. Besides, 
the average person is unobservant and 
forgetful. Take that man who checked 
his suit case at the Union Station, for 
instance; he doesn’t remember him at 
all.” 

“No,” said Walsh. “He can’t even 
say positively whether it was checked 
by a man or a woman.” 

“Well, fortunately, that point isn’t in 
question,” returned the lawyer blandly. 
“We have no reason to doubt that Mr. 
Whitehill checked the bag himself. He 
took it with him when he left home; 
we know that.” 

“We know his wife says he did.” 

Asa Green frowned slightly and 
fixed his eyes steadily on the officer, 
with a puzzled expression. “Just what 
are you driving at, Walsh?” he de- 
manded. “I don’t follow you.” 

Walsh stared a moment, his lips half 

pen as if for a reply, then he closed 
his mouth tightly and stared on, in ob- 
vious doubt. But the judge’s frankly 
puzzled glance did not waver. 

“Now look here, judge,” the officer 
burst out finally. “You know me. You 
know my record. You know I ain’t 
one to throw mud at people just because 
they’ve got on good clothes. But neither 
do I think that having good clothes and 
a good house and a respected name is 
any reason why people shouldn’t get 
what's coming to them, the same as 
ody else. Now it looks to me as 


anyl 
Brophy’s being made the goat for 


if 


) 
» 
) 


somebody ; I don’t say I know who. I 
Sut naturally 
A young fellow 


don’t care who, either. 
there’s talk going on. 
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like that can’t go off and marry the way 
he did and not make talk. And _ this 


happening less than six months after 
has started the talk going again. It’s 
said they didn’t get along. Anyhow, 
} ae, ee ey ee . Pe eat Oe 
they had separate bedrooms. 

“That’s mere gossip, captain.” 


“It’s a fact. You can see for your- 
self, if you go out there. Besides, the 
last ; they weren’t 
on speaking terms when she left. That 
two the shooting. 
They didn’t have any servant after that. 
Mrs. Whitehill, you know, admits she 


was alone in the house till nearly 


cook they had says 


was days before 


y six 

o'clock, putting things in order and 

bolting the windows, and then she went 
har’ nincea ?? 

her's place. 


) 
l 

1 1 
looked 


out to his mot 

Asa 
only natural,” he said severely, “that 
there should be gossip 
well known as the Whitehills, but that’s 
no reason for our indulging in it. Cer- 


Green 


tainly not forme. They are my friends 
and——” 
“That’s what I know, judge,” broke 


in Walsh, “That’s why I came to you. 
I don’t want to make any trouble for 
them that’s not to blame. I feel for 
his mother. hard for her all 
along; every that. And 
now this happening on top of the other 
is awful hard. So I decided I’d just 
come here and see if you and I couldn’t 
fix up something that would be satis- 
factory all round. I thought I’d just 
tell how the case looked to ¢ 


iders, and you could 4 


It’s been 


body knows 


you out- 


the tip to 


Whitehill, and then you and he can cook 
up a story and we'll stand for it at 
headquarters, as long as it lets Brophy 
i A 
‘ ‘ : 
out on the shooting. 
T ”? 2 7 
Um—I see,” murmured the jt . 
1 ee 2, oe ‘“ 1 
TnaouLegn fully. \\ — eciate yout! 
motive, Cc ain, at an i ppre- 
ciate vour cor let mn i Mrs. 
WI OG ee ae Pee . 1 ” 
h _— 1 > y you, how- 
ever, in your ded 1 But since you 
wi h it I di n't mind r¢ ferrine vour pro 


posal to Mr. Whitehill. I'll do it to- 
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and let 


morrow, if he’s well enough, 
you know what he says.” 

“Well, so long, 
“T'll expect 


aptain Walsh rose. 

judge,” he said. to hear 
from you.” 

“One minute, 


interrupti1 


captain,” said Green, 
“While we 


are on the subject, just what sort of 


1g the departure. 
story would you suggest that we ‘cook 
up?’ Id rather like to hear your views 
as to that,” 

“Oh”—Walsh shrugged indifferently 
—‘just say it was an accident; that’s 
the best way. He took a drink or so 
many and mis his and 
when he was undressing he looked to 
see what time 

1 
l 


too sed train: 


it was and took out his 


pistol instead of his watch—not know- 
ing what he was doing; his fingers act- 


ing automatically—the way they will 
you know—they pressed the trigger 


just as they’d have pressed the watch 
and the off. That’s 
plausible enough, ain’t it?” 
as 30K smiled 
“Do you really think, 
people will think so?” 
“Sure they will,” Walsh replied. “If 
it’s given out as official and we stand 
for it. Why, sure. 
everything they read in the 
They think they don’t, but they do.” 
“True enough,” assented the lawyer. 
“Well, good-by, judge,” Walsh 
again importantly with the air of 


4 1 7 
advice has been asked 


stem, went 


oun 
Green quizzically, 
captain, that 


“ 


Most people believe 


papers. 


said 
one 


whose and ac- 


cepted. “I had an idea you and I 
could fix things up all right between 


tioned Green dryly. “I'll tell the boy 





what you’ve 1, but I haven’t id 
t] it he'll rre - Y 11 ) may 
Sa the ) l i { I doi ) if f 
Will fy h ,ou it does 
e | iw \ 1¢ d 1 ¢ 1 m 
1 | lothe 1 th I y 

, but I can fix that. I'll mal 

Brophy say he lied about that, that he 


took the clothes into the other room 














to go through them, where Whitehill 
couldn’t hear him. He thought White- 
hill was only asleep, you know.’ 

“And you really think Brophy may 
be lying ?” inquired Green. 

“About that I do. I don’t 
Brophy’s a saint. All I say is he didn’t 
do any shooting.” Walsh 


claim 


frowned. 


“I’m trying to meet you halfway, 
judge ; that’s all. And that thing of 


the clothes being in the other room isn’t 
so easy to account for.” 

“Easiest thing in the world, captain. 
He was undressing in his own room 
when he heard a noise in his wife’s 
room across the hall and went to see 
what it was. and 
knocked him on the head with his pis- 
tol, and when that didn’t quiet him he 


Brophy was there 


shot. And either he feil across the 
bed or Brophy put him there. You’re 
forgetting, you see, that we have no 
proof that the pistol with the empty 
cartridge is Whitehill’s.” 

“He owned one. Sie admits that.” 

“She doesn’t admit that that one is 
his.” : 

“Well, we couldn’t find any other in 


the house.” 

“That proves nothing.” 

Walsh heavily under his 
Irish black brows, and for several mo- 
ments the two men measured each 
other in silence. 

“All right, it’s up to you,” snapped 
the officer suddenly. “But I guess 
forgetting something that’s not 
Whitehill didn’t get 

Where’d he been 


scowled 


you're 
explained 
to bed till so late. 
all afternoon and evening?” 
don’t know,” en indiffer- 
ently. “As you say, that is something 
that been explained as y« ‘ 
“T can explain it,” retorted the Tri 
“T can explain the whole affair. 
And I will if ” With this 
unveiled warning he strode to the door, 
threw it open and went out. 
Asa Green stood up, started to fol- 
low, stopped, then as the door of the 
2Eps 


yet: why 


said Gre 


hasn’t 


necessary 
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outer office slammed, announcing the 
departure of his impetuous visitor, he 
hurried out to recall him. But he got 
no farther than the doorway of his 
own office. There the sight of a young 
man writing at a near-by desk halted 
him. It d never do to 

Walsh before a witness. 


a 
woul conciliate 


“Why, Gordon, what’s keeping you 
so late?” he asked with a hint of im- 
patience. “It’s nearly six o'clock. I 


thought everybody had gone.” 
Gordon Tord locked up. 
a slender young man wit 


He was 
h light hair and 


a itd, pleasant expression. “I thought 
I’d just get these Wales leases ready 
so he could have them in the morn- 


ing,” he answered. 
“Why there’s no hurry about them, 


is there?” queried the judge. 
“T thought he’d probably want them 
as soon as possible.” 
“Let them go till 
vised Green. “You look tired. You 
haven’t looked well for several 


What’s the matter? 
hours ?’ 


to-morrow,” ad- 


een ‘ 
Keeping tate 


’ 


“No, sir. I—had a slight toothache 
last night and it kept me awake—that’s 
all.” 

“T see. Did you go to a dentist to- 
day?” 


‘ight now.” 


” 


But it’s all 1 
“Better see a dentist. 


*No, sir. 
Green turned back to his own room, 
hesitated a . then faced about 
Ford was gathering his papers 


moment 
again. 
together 
“By the way, Gordon— 
“Yes, sir?” man looked 
up expectantly at the abrupt pause. 
“You go about a lot—do you happen 
Avery since she 


” 


The young 


to have seen Suzanne 
got back? 

The rather pale face si Gordon Ford 
reddened at the inqui There 
ila “" 


was 

a slight 
“Yes, sir; I’ve seen her,” he said. 
“Um. “Did she happen to speak of 


Bob Whitehill? 


wait before * 
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The young man’s flush deepened; he 
averted his face as he shut the desk. 
“No, sir,” he answered. 

“No, I reckon she wouldn’t,” 
mented the judge thoughtfully. “And 
you didn’t mention him, of course?” 

“NO; Sit.” 

“Um. Well—betier see a dentist 
about that tooth. Joolish to neglect 
your teeth when you're young. You 
pay for it in the end.” 

Once more he turned away, and this 
time it was Ford who reopened the con- 
versation. 

“Judge,” he asked of a sudden, “how 
is Bob? He’s not worse, is he?” 

“Why, I—don’t know how he is, 
began Green doubtfully, voicing his 
actual feeling; adding then, as if the 
latter half of the inquiry had just 
reached him: “Worse? Oh no, he’s no 
worse. He’s about the same, I guess.” 

“He’s going to get well, isn’t he?’ 
Ford asked. “There’s no danger 
of i 

“No, no, he’ll get well, I hope.” The 
judge sighed. “Well, better go home, 
and have that tooth looked after, my 
boy.” 

"yes, Git.” 

Alone in his office again Asa Green 
sat down and gave himself up to care- 
ful thought. Between his eyes that 
deep line of worry showed itself again, 
as always now when he was_ unob- 
served. For five minutes he did not 
move. Then he went over to his safe 
and took out a large envelope marked, 
“Contents of R. Whitehill’s pockets.” 
From ihe envelope he took a bunch of 
keys. 


com- 


” 





The telephone bell recalled him to his 
desk to speak to Miss Sallie Bates, 
cousin and companion to the elder Mrs. 
Whitehill, who, she said, wished him 
to come to Oakdale to see her as soon 
as possible. She was greatly concerned 


about the latest report from the hospital 
and wanted a first-hand account from 
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the judge of his talk with her son that 
afternoon. 

“All right, Miss Sallie, I'll be out on 
the six-twenty,” said Green. “And tell 
her everything’s all right, nothing for 
her to worry about.” 

When he had hung up the receiver 
he sat for a minute examining the bunch 
of keys. Finally he put them in his 
pocket, locked the safe, and started for 
his train. 

CHAPTER V. 

VAIN REGRETS. 

OU don’t mind waiting dinner 
until after you’ve had your talk 
with Cousin Mary, do you, judge?” in- 
quired Miss Sallie Bates, greeting the 
visitor as he stepped from the White- 
hill motor at the porte-cochére of the 

stately old colonial mansion. 

“Of course not,” said he. “How is 
she this evening, Miss Sallie?” 

Miss Sallie gave a quick unconscious 
sigh for answer and deferred speech 
until she had led the way into the house. 
“The rheumatism is better,” she said, 
pausing in the hallway, “but of course 
she’s terribly worried about cousin 
Robert.” 

“There’s nothing to worry about,” 
said Green. “Bob’s condition is very 
favorable now. I called up the hos- 
pital from the station. Didn’t they tell 
you he was better?” 

“Yes, and I told cousin Mary so, but 
it’s not that she’s thinking about.” The 
wrinkles in Miss Sallie’s tired face 
deepened as she hesitated before going 
“Tt’s about cousin Robert 
not- ” She checked herself abruptly 
to listen, her ear cocked toward the 
dining-room door, then, turning, she 
went swiftly down the hall with her 
soft tread and looked into the room. 

“T thought so,” she explained in a 
whisper on her return. “The servants 
are always listening, as if they thought 
there was something going on we didn’t 
want them to hear.” Her weary eyes 


on: 
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looked up at her companion indig- 
nantly. 

“Well, you know how « 
Miss Sallie—as curious as monkeys, 
replied Judge Green carelessly. “Why, 


Aunt Judy never lets me answer my 


er 
tarKies are, 
” 


” ] 


to it first. He 


1, “an cet 


phone if she can get 
smiled as if he was relating the mis- 
i child. 

tened absently. 


broke in, “is it reaily 


’ 


habit of 


Sallie lis 


chievous 
ae. 

judge, she 

that cousin Robert can’t remember any- 


thing? Ever since cousin Mary heard 





about it she’s been so nervous I just 
know she won’t sleep a wink to-night.” 

“Why, that’s nothing to worry 
about,” declared the judge. “Just a 
temporary effect of the shock, you 


know.” 
“Well”’—Miss Sallie paused, study- 
ing his face doubtfully—“I suppose we 
must just hope for the best. But I 
reckon you'd better go right up. She 
must have heard the car and she'll be 

expecting you.” 
Mrs. Whitehill 
1 


Logs 


was waiting impa- 
cheerily in the 
doing their 
best with the aid of the table lamp to 
shed a welcoming radiance on the door 
on which her anxious eyes were fixed. 
In her intent stillness she seemed to be 
counting each mellow tick of the fine 
old French mantel clock as it measured 
off the minutes of unnecessary delay. 

She was a handsome woman. In her 
youth she had beautiful one, 
beautiful, petted, adored. In turn she 
had petted, adored, and spoiled her son, 
her only child. Now, gray with the 
pallor that pain and loss of sleep give 
to the skin, held a prisoner by her 
malady, she could only watch the door 
through which news of her idol was to 
come, and chafe with impatience. 

A sound in the hall caught her ear at 
last and she sank back in her chair, the 
tension of her body relaxing a little. 
3ut her eyes did not leave the door. 
They were the first thing her visitor 


tiently. blazed 


fireplace near her chair, 


been a 
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saw as he entered the room, straining, 
anxious eyes, blue as her boy’s. 


“Good evening, Mary.” 
“Asal” 4 held out her hand with 
a gesture half imperious, half appealing. 
“My tI Asa >’ 
Oh, he’s all right,’ declared the 
taking the hand for a 
pressure. “And you’re 


tells me.” 
Never mind me.” She waved him 
hers. “Sit down 
and tell me about him. You saw him. 
Is it true that ] remember 





near 


he doesn’t 
what happened ?” 

“Yes, he’s still very vague—just the 
shock, Nothing to worry 


Ol 


course, 

about.’ 

“What did he say? 

I want his exact words.’ 

‘Well, mij hand at 

remembering anything verbatim; you 
a5 i 


Nat, 


I want to know. 


> 





I’m a ly poor 





know t said Green settling himself. 
“All I recall his saying is that he didn’t 
when I asked 
all he could 


” 


know or didn’t rernember, 


him a stion. It was 
say. He didn’t remember 

Mrs. Whitehill looked over at 
fire. “I don’t what to think, 
she said presently in an irresolute tone. 


“ ’ 


que 
eens 

anything, 
the 
know iS 
| 
It seems so strange. 


“Of course it But it’s noth- 
Things are begin- 


He seemed 


does. 
ing to worry about. 
ning to clear up a little. 


to remember going home that evening.” 
“What evening?” 
“Why, Friday.” 
“Where did he go before he went 


home?” 

“T’ve no idea. We'll 
for him to tell us that; there’s no use 
trying to puzzle it out. Besides, now 
that I think about it I don’t believe he 
said positively that it was evening. It 
Perhaps he 


have to wait 


may have been earlier. 
wasn’t feeling very well and decided to 
and didn’t want to 
worry you by telling you——” 

“She was there till six. 


have gone home after that.” 


wait over a day, 


He must 
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“Yes—of course.” 

A pause. Two pairs of troubled 
eyes gazed fixedly into the fire. Pres- 
ently the man stirred and said in his 
quiet, deliberate way: “I saw her too, 
Mary. I—lI felt rather sorry for her. 
I believe she really loves him.” 

“Loves him!” cried the mother. “If 
she had loved him she wouldn’t have 
ruined his life by marrying him. She 
knew she wasn’t a fit wife for him; 
she couldn’t help knowing it.” 

“Perhaps not,” agreed the judge. 
“Still, it’s not fair to blame her for the 
marriage. You could hardly expect a 
girl in her position to refuse a man in 
his.” 

“Oh, you always take her part, Asa!’ 

“Now you’re unfair to me, Mary. I 
advised buying her off at once, you 
know.” 

“If I only had!” Mrs. Whitehill 
thrust both hands out in a gesture of 
futile regret. “But I had a horror of 
a divorce. There had never been one 
in our family. I couldn’t think of it 
except as a disgrace. Besides, I was 
frightened for him, Asa. His marry- 
ing like that was so reckless. If he 
weren't taught a lesson what wouldn’t 
he do next? I’ve done what I thought 
was for his own good. The girl was 
so young. I thought she could learn, 
and I wanted to be just to her.” 

“You have been just, Mary.” 

“But no more than that, you mean?’ 

“No, no, I meant nothing of the kind. 
I know how hard it has been for you.” 

She shook her head. “No; nobody 
knows,” she said, and then, to his con- 
sternation, she covered her face with 
her hands and burst into tears. “Sup- 
pose my boy had died—suppose he had 
died.” She sobbed. 

“But he didn’t, he didn’t,” protested 
the judge, with a man’s unsoothing rea- 
sonableness, greatly upset by her dis- 
tress. 

She brushed her tears aside suddenly 
with another swift change of feeling. 


, 


’ 
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“You must get rid of her at once,” she 
commanded. “Whatever she demands 
T’ll pay it.” 

“Well, we'll talk about that later, 
Mary.” 

“T never want to see her again!” 

“I know how you feel, but I don’t 
believe I’d do anything just now.” The 
judge frowned again at the crackling 
logs in the fireplace. “You see , 
He stopped himself and was silent for 
a moment. Then, clearing his counte- 
nance, he looked over at his companion. 
“You see,” he began again, “the only 
thing to think of now is to get Bob 
well. When he’s well we'll see how he 
feels about——” 

“T know how he feels!’ 
the mother impatiently. 
wretched for six months, 
ishment enough. 
happy again. 
happy!” 

“Well, I'll take up the matter with 
them as soon as it seems advisable,” 
promised the judge. “I don’t think 
she'll make any trouble,” he added in 
a lower tone, turning away. 

“No, not if she gets her price.” 

“T think she cares for him, Mary.” 

“That’s no reason why she should 
be allowed to go on forever ruining 
his life,’ cried Mrs. Whitehill. 
“Though, I suppose,” she added accus- 
ingly, “you think I’m the one who 
ruined his life with my love.” 

“Why, you know I don’t think that!” 
The man half rose in distress. 

“You always said I was spoiling him, 
that he needed a man’s hand.” 

“T thought he needed mine. I 
thought you both did. I wanted you 
to marry me, Mary; that was all. My 
dear, don’t torture yourself with these 
foolish reproaches. If you could know 
how wretched it makes me to see you 
here alone and sick - 

“How could I help what I did?” she 
interrupted. “He was all I had. I 
couldn’t bear to see him unhappy. And 





’ 


interrupted 
“He’s been 
That’s pun- 
I want to see him 
I want to see my boy 














‘es «Ff 


wv 





he was so unhappy when he couldn’t 
have what he wanted. He couldn’t 
bear disappointment. It made him ill, 
almost crazy. He didn’t know what 
he was doing when he married Eula; 
I know that. He was crazy with dis- 

> Ci 


appointment because he didn’t get - 
zanne, because she broke her word to 
him.” 

“Did you know they were back?’ 
asked Asa Green suddenly. 

“T saw in the paper that they were 
expected,” replied Mrs. Whitehill, hes- 
itating slightly. 

“Is that why you were sending Bob 
away?” 

“T wasn’t sending him.” She averted 
her glance. ‘He wanted to go, and 
somebody had to, to see about the new 
machinery.” 

“He wanted to go because she was 
coming back?” put in the judge bluntly. 

“He didn’t say so, but that’s what I 
thought. Why do you ask?” she chal- 
lenged. “Is that what everybody is 
saying ?” 

“My dear Mary, you know I never 
know what people are saying,” he par- 
ried. 

“T suppose it is,” she went on bit- 
terly. “I can never forgive her, Asa. 
It was all her fault. She had promised 
to marry Bob when he finished college ; 
you know that.” 

“Yes, it was the only condition on 
which he would consent to go, I re- 
member.” The tone of this reply was 
a little dry, but that fact was quite lost 
on the mother absorbed in her griev- 
ance. 

“And when he was through she broke 
her word. And now he’s lying there 
in the hospital and she’s out day and 
night, at bridge parties and dinners and 


dances, showing off her clothes.” 
“Well”’—the judge stood up—“you 
can’t judge by appearances,’ he said. 
“She hasn’t married, anyway. But I 
reckon Miss Sallie is getting tired of 
waiting for her dinner. Now, don’t 
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you worry any more. As soon as Bob 
is well again we'll see what can be done. 
Everything will turn out all right. 
Don’t you worry about it.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE OTHER WOMAN HAS HER SAY. 
T was nearing ten o’clock when Judge 

Green reached the city on his re- 
turn from Oakdale. Aunt Judy, of the 
lively curiosity, his servant and house- 
keeper, opened his front door for him, 
being evidently on the lookout. 

“Dat telephome ain’t done a thing 
but ring ever sence dark,” she an- 
nounced at once. “De same lady done 
ring you up three times.” 

“A lady?’ echoed her employer 
quickly. “Who was it?” 

“T ain’t got no notion.’”’ There was 
an indignant edge to the old negress’ 
reply. “I tol’ her ef she’d leave her 
name or number you could ring her up 
when you come home, but eve’y time 
she jes’ say, ‘It ain’t necessary, thank 
you; I'll call again.’ ” 

\unt Judy raised her mellow con- 
tralto a full octave to help out her 
powers of mimicry, then added explan- 
atorily: 

“She was a young lady.’ 

“Ts that so? And was she beautiful, 
too, Aunt Judy?” the judge inquired 
jestingly. 

“Now jedge, you knows what I 
mean,” protested the old woman. “A 
lady’s voice settles, jes’ like her pusson 
do. An’ dis warn’t no settled voice.” 

“What else did she say?” 

“Nothin’ ’t all, cep’n is you here, and 
ef you ain’t war is you, and dat she'll 
call again, like I done tol’ you. I tol’ 
her I don’ know war you is, caze you 
ain’t say nothin’ ’t all to me about war 


’ 


you’s gwine.” 

“Well, it’s all right, Aunt Judy.” 
The judge moved on to the library. 
“Tf it was important she’ll call again, 
I reckon.” 
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“Oh, she’ll do dat,” was the emphatic 
rejoinder as Aunt Judy walked away. 

“They haven’t called up from the 
hospital about Mr. Bob, have they?” 
he drew after her suddenly. 

“No, sir; ain’t nobody called up cep’n 
that one lady.” 

“All right.” 

He measured the length of the li- 
brary half a dozen times at his usual 
deliberate, thoughtful pace before 
reaching a decision that led to action. 
The sound of the back door slamming, 
announcing Aunt Judy’s departure for 
her room across the yard, appeared to 
be the determining factor, for he in- 
stantly thereafter stepped into the hall 
and took up the telephone receiver. 
The number called was that of St. 
Andrew’s Hospital. 

Eliciting no news of any change in 
young Whitehill’s condition, he said: 

“Tt’s rather late, but if Mrs. White- 
hill hasn’t retired yet I’d like to speak 
to her. Please say it’s Judge Green.” 

“Mrs. Whitehill?’ echoed the hos- 
pital orderly. “She’s not here.” 

“Not there?” 

“She went home this evening. Mr. 
Whitehill was so much better she said 
she thought it wouldn’t be necessary 
for her to stay to-night.” 

“T see. That was very wise.” The 
judge had mastered his surprise. 
“She'll be back in the morning, I sup- 
pose?” 

“She didn’t say.” 

“T see. Thanks.” 

For a minute he stared, frowning, at 
the wall, then he took down the tele- 
phone book and sought out the number 
of Robert Whitehill’s residence tele- 
phone. Now there was a long wait. 
Twice the voice of the operator an- 
nounced, “Ringing 623 Laurel,” then 
silence. At last: “Laurel 623 does not 
answer,” he heard, and he hung up the 
receiver. 

He paced the library again, pausing 
once to look at his watch. The impulse 
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had seized him to go out to the White. 
hill house and satisfy himself. It might 
be that she had simply preferred not 
to answer the telephone, or it might be 
that 

No, it was too late; it would be 
eleven before he got there; later, per- 
haps, for the cars ran rarely at that 
hour to the suburbs. She was probably 
asleep, worn out, and had not heard the 
telephone. At her age one slept 
soundly. That was all, of course. 

Refusing to speculate futilely, the 
judge turned his attention to a pile of 
legal documents that he took from his 
desk. They bore on a lawsuit on which 
he was engaged and he was soon deeply 
engrossed in them, so deeply indeed that 
a bell breaking in suddenly on the si- 
lence of the house brought him upright 
in his chair with a jerk. 

He started at once for the telephone, 
recalling Aunt Judy’s confident predic- 
tion, and glancing at the desk clock as 
he rose. It was after twelve. Wrong 
number, of course. No one would call 
at that hour, unless it was the hospital. 

He stopped short. The bell that had 
roused him had rung again; it was not 
the telephone bell, but that of the front 
door. Who could be wanting him at 
that time of night? 

A third ring, sharp and intermittent, 
then continuous while he made his way 
down the hall to answer. Pausing a 
moment on reaching the door he took 
the natural precaution, because of the 
hour, to raise the door shade for a 
glance at his late caller. To his amaze- 
ment a pair of young eyes, dark and 
anxious, peered back at him through 
the glass. 

“Suzanne!’ ’he exclaimed as he threw 
open the door. 

“It’s dreadfully late,” the girl apolo- 
gized nervously, “But I saw your light. 
May I come in?” 

“Of course.” He glanced past her, 
as she entered, at the empty porch and 




















the empty street beyond. “You're not 
alone?” he asked. 

“Yes, I walked—it’s so near.” 

“But it’s midnight.” 

“T had to see you, Judge Green.” 
She caught her breath tremulously. 

“But—I’d have come to you!” 

“I know. I didn’t want you to. I 
—don’t want anybody to know,” she 
faltered. 

“Well, come in and sit down.” 
led the way to the library. 

“I tried to phone you several times 
early in the evening. Then I didn’t 
have another chance.” Her words 
came in short, nervous phrases as she 
followed him. “We went out to dinner 
—and a dance. I thought the time 
would never pass. I persuaded mother 
to leave early. As soon as she was 
asleep I came here. I saw your light 
when we passed.” 

She paused when she reached the 
chair that he drew up for her beside 
his desk, but she did not sit down. 

“Judge Green, is Bob dying?” 
asked faintly. 

“No, no, certainly not,” 


He 


she 


answered 


Green. ‘“He’s getting on splendidly.” 
She drew a deep breath and sat 
down. She had not changed from her 


evening gown; the judge noticed now. 
Cream colored lace flounces billowed 
out through the flap of her dark street 
coat, and she had on yellow slippers, 
though on her head she wore a small 
street hat, beneath which her dark hair 
shone lustrously. The striking inhar- 
monies of her costumes, echoing the ex- 
citement so evident in her dark eyes 
and in the tense set of her beautiful 
face, did not cause their observer any 
astonishment. He knew her to be im- 
petuous and high strung. 

“What’s he been saying about me?” 
she demanded in a more assured tone. 

“Bob? About you? Why—noth- 
ing.” 

“He’s been unconscious, hasn’t he? 
The papers said so.” 
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“Yes, he has.” 

“Didn’t he—talk?” 

The judge stared a moment. “No, 
he was not delirious—if that’s what 
you mean,” he replied. 

She looked at him, her eyes doubtful, 
searching. . 

“Why should he talk about you, Su- 
zanne?”’ he asked deliberately after a 
slight pause. ‘What makes you think 
he has?” 

“Nothing,” said the girl quickly. “I 
—just wanted to know.” 

“But why should he talk about you?” 
insisted Green. 

“He shouldn’t, that’s just it!” she 
flared out, giving her suppressed feel- 
ings full vent. “I won’t be dragged 
into this mess. I won’t, Judge Green! 
The other was bad enough. Now I 
come back after six months. Id for- 
gotten there was such a person as Bob 
Whitehill. And what’s the first thing 
I hear? That mother had to take me 
to Europe because my heart was broken 
over being jilted by him. I wasn’t 
jilted. You know it.” 

“My dear child, who says you were?” 

“Everbody. And he didn’t deny it. 
Wouldn’t you think he’d be gentleman 
enough for that?” 

“Suzanne! \Vhat nonsense are you 
talking? Nobody ever said Bob jilted 
you. They say you jilted him, per- 
haps.” 

“Yes, that’s what his mother 
But I didn’t. She just wants to put the 
blame on somebody else, when it’s all 
her own fault. You know it is. You 
know how she spoiled him, giving him 
everything he wanted the minute he 
asked for it. Mother always said it 
would be the ruin of him. Why, you 
know when he was little how he’d throw 
himself down—anywhere at all—in the 
street kick and scream till 
he got his way. I remember seeing him 
once, and he was a big boy then. Mrs. 
Whitehill has only herself to blame 
I'd like to tell her so.” 


says. 


even—and 


now. 
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“Suzanne!” Asa Green was frown- 
ing and stern, his face red with dis- 
pleasure. “I forbid you to speak so of 
Mrs. Whitehill. If you ever have a 
son of your own,” he added more com- 
posedly, “you will understand her feel- 
ings better.” 

“Tf I ever have a son,” retorted the 
girl, “I hope I’ll bring him up to be a 
man, if not a gentleman. Bob’s neither. 
And it’s her fault. She says I broke 
my promise to marry him. I didn’t. 
I said I’d marry him when he got 
through college, and I meant to. But 
he wanted me to do it that very day, 
to elope with him. And when I 
wouldn’t he rushed right off and eloped 
with somebody else. He couldn’t kick 
and scream, so he married a waitress 
in a cheap restaurant.” 

A shiver of disgust passed over the 
slim, elegant form of Suzanne Avery. 
“He thought I’d be sorry then,” she 
went on in a scornful voice. “But I 
wasn’t sorry; I was glad. I saw then 
what I’d escaped. But”—the dark eyes 
flashed threateningly—“I’m not going to 
have people say I was jilted. When I 
heard that I i 

She stopped short, caught her breath, 
then sat back in her chair, and looked 
off across the room, frowning. 

“Well, what did you do?” prompted 
the judge. “A little kicking and 
screaming of your own?” he added 
dryly. 





“No.” She looked back at him 
squarely. “That wasn’t what I did.” 
“No? What then?” 


“Oh, nothing, of course,” with a 
shrug to dismiss the whole subject. “I 
was furious, but there was nothing I 
could do about it, was there?” 

He treated the question as rhetorical 
and did not answer it, but studied the 
flushed, resentful face with his noncom- 
mittal stare. 

“Who told you he has been talking 
about you?” he asked suddenly. 
“Nobody. I as 
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She stopped short again, and there 
followed a pause which her hearer did 
not see fit to interrupt. His gaze had 
suddenly narrowed; something about 
her right arm had just caught his at- 
tention—the way she was holding it, 
rigid against her side, the hand in the 
pocket of her coat. It had been in her 
pocket ever since her arrival. 

“T,” she began again as if the mere 
silence were forcing her to explain, “I 
knew he’d been unconscious, you see, 
and people sometimes talk such non- 
sense when they’re—that way.” 

“Um! I see,” murmured Green 
quietly. “But Bob didn’t talk at all, 
they say, when he was unconscious, 
And when I saw him this afternoon he 
didn’t talk about you. He didn’t even 
mention you.” 

“What did he talk about?” 

“Why, I think I did most of the 
talking.” The judge spoke slowly, in 
the effort seemingly to recall just what 
had been said. “You see, he doesn’t 
remember just how he happened to get 
shot.” 

“Doesn’t remember ?” 

“Oh, it’s just a temporary effect of 
the shock, of course.” 

“Doesn’t he remember anything?” 
She was staring with frank incredulity. 

“Well”—the judge paused thought- 
fully—“he seems to remember going 
home that night.” 

There was no comment on this infor- 
mation. She silently waited for more, 
a puzzled look in her eyes. 

“But,” Green went on, “aside from 
that he didn’t seem to remember any- 
thing that he did after checking his 
suit case at the station when he got to 
town that afternoon.” 

The girl’s puzzled stare had widened. 
“He remembers that and nothing else?” 
she questioned. 

“Yes—apparently.” 

“Apparently?” she echoed. She gave 
the judge a quick sharp glance, then 
dropped her eyes before the scrutiny 




















she encountered. For several moments 
neither spoke. Once her right arm 
moved a little as if she were about to 
draw her hand from her pocket but re- 
considered the impulse. At last she 
looked up. 

“Well”—she rose—“I must go home. 
I suppose you wonder why | came? 
Because of this.” The concealed right 
hand was abruptly brought into view, 
holding a folded paper. “It’s a note 
from her.” 

“His wife?” 

She nodded. “She gives me her per- 
mission to go out and see him,” she 
said, flushing. “I was furious. I 
thought she must have heard some talk 
—that he’d been talking. And I won't 
be mixed up in this. I won't! I’ve 
stood enough from him. I won't be 
talked about, with a married man. I 
want you to tell her that I don’t want 
to see him. And I don’t want her to 
write me any more notes. I want to be 
let alone.” 

“May I see that?” he asked, extend- 
ing his hand for the paper in hers. 

“No.” She crossed to the fire and 
threw the note in. ‘“There’s nothing 
in it,’ she told him, pressing it with 
the poker against the few live coals 
that remained, until it was in flames, 
adding contemptuously as she stood the 
poker up again in its place: “She can’t 
even spell.” 

“No, but she loves him with all her 
heart, poor thing!” he answered. 

“What if she does?” The girl’s head 
shot up resentfully. “I loved him once, 
too—and much good it did me!” 

“I think you love him still,’ said 
Green quietly. 

“I don’t! I don’t! Don’t say such 
a thing! I despise him. You can tell 
him so. Though I guess he knows that 
well enough now.” 

She turned sharply and started for 
the door. Asa Green stepped in her 
path and laid his hand on her arm. 
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“What do you mean by that?” he de- 
manded. 

“Nothing, 
me go.” 

“Suzanne, answer me!” he ordered 
sternly. “What do you mean? Have 
you seen Bob since you came back?” 

The slightest pause, then: “Of course 
not!” 

“Why didn’t he go to Chicago last 
Friday ?” 

“How should I know?” replied the 
girl. “Please let me go.” 

He studied her averted face with- 
out speaking, then released her. I'll 
take you home,” he said. 

“No, I don’t want you to,” she re- 
plied. “I'll go alone.” 

“T won’t let you do that, Suzanne. 
You know it.” 

She did know it. “Well”—she 
frowned and hesitated, then—‘I won't 
be alone. Somebody’s waiting for me.” 

“Who?” His tone was blunt and 
incredulous. 

“Well, Gordon Ford, if you must 
know !” 

“Oh, Gordon. I see. Well, all 
right.” He took her to the door, wait- 
ing there until he saw the slight form 
of his young partner emerge from the 
shadow of the tall hedge and join her. 
Satisfied of her safety he went back 
to the library. 

There, before the dying fire, he 
sought answers to troubling questions. 
What was Suzanne hiding? What 
Eula Whitehill? It was clear that 
neither of them believed that Bob did 
not know what had happened to him 
that Friday night. Why didn’t they 
believe it? Did they know what had 
happened? They knew something, 
something they would not tell, for dif- 
ferent probably. Probable, 
too, that they were concealing different 
things. 

But what things? What had hap- 
pened? Had Bob and Suzanne met 
since her return? If so, when? 


” 


snapped the girl. “Let 


reasons, 
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Where? Why? And that note, why 
should Suzanne have refused to let him 
see it? Why had she been so reluc- 
tant even to mention it? 

Who did shoot the not 
Brophy? And the blow on the head, 
how explain that? Could Walsh ex- 
plain it, explain everything, as he said 
he could? 

Well, he must not be allowed to do 
so publicly. No doubt, everything con- 
sidered, it would be wisest to forestall 
any talk. 

Still, to yield to Walsh, to yield an 
inch, was practically to admit all that 
he suspected. Even to tell Bob what 
had been suggested would be a con- 
fession of weakness. Besides, it might 
be bad for him, worry him. Better per- 
haps to wait until he was stronger. 

But would Walsh wait? 

“Hear what the morning says and 
believe that,” Green quoted to himself 
finally, driven by uncertainty, harassed 
rarely been in his well-or 





boy, if 


as he had 
dered life, and, acting on his favorite 
philosopher’s counsel, he went to bed. 
And, curiously enough, his last waking 
thought was not of his perplexities; it 
was of Gordon Ford. 

“She’s got him in tow again, poor 
boy,” was what he thought. “It 
for her, not for himself, that he was 
so anxious to know about Bob’s condi- 
tion. And, of course, she’s the tooth- 
ache that’s been keeping him awake 


i 
nights. 


was 


CHAPTER VII. 


AN UNEXPECTED ENCOUNTER. 
DESPITE his resolve to give his 
mind a rest until morning the 


judge did not sleep well. Rising early 
he went back to his desk and his inter- 
rupted work and remained there till 
summoned by Aunt Judy to breakfast. 
As he passed through the hall on his 
way to the dining room he stopped at 
the telephone, hesitated a moment, then 
called Laurel 623. 
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He must satisfy himself about Eula 
Whitehill. That had been his first con- 
scious idea on awakening. His second 
had been that perhaps it would be best 
after all to have another talk with the 
boy and tell him what Walsh had sug- 
gested. 

His uneasy feeling about young Mrs, 
Whitehill he did not attempt to analyze, 
He merely said to himself that she 
would surely be awake by that time, 
and that it could do no harm to call 
her up. 

The result of his call, however, was 
as before 

She had already left for the hospital, 
he assured himself several times during 
He would call her there be- 
fore going uptown, giving her ample 
time to arrive. 

But she had not arrived when he rang 
up the hospital. Nor had any message 
come from her. Well, he thought, she 
had stopped on the way to do some 
shopping. That was it, of course. He 
would telephone again later. 

Reaching his office he looked about 
for Ford, somewhat curious to see if 
the latter would have anything to say 
Su- 


~silence. 


breakfast. 


to him about last night’s episode. 
zanne must have told him that she had 
had to confess to his being with her, 
and he could hardly let so extraordi- 
nary an affair go without an attempt, at 
least, at explanation. He would 
tainly feel that he must say something 
about it; he was a particularly frank 
Besides, their re- 
business 








t 
T 
[ cefr- 


was Gordon. 
lations were mere 
they were friendly, even affectionate. 
Yes, Gordon would certainly say some- 
thing. 

But there. The 
judge looked at his watch; it was nearly 


sort, 


not ones; 


Gordon was not 


ten. A question concerning Ford was 
on his lips as he nodded “good morn- 
ing” to the two stenographers, but he 
repressed it, reflecting that if any mes- 
sage had come from the young man he 
would be told of it without asking. 











~ 
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In his private room he went through 
his mail in his usual methodical fash- 
ion; that done, he looked again at his 
watch; then he called up St. Andrew’s 
Hospital. Nothing whatever had been 
heard from Mrs. Whitehill, he was told. 
Mr. Whitehill was decidedly improved. 

As he replaced the receiver on its 
hook Asa Green rose. He must do 
something. The feeling of uncertainty 
was too strong for him. He would go 
out to the Whitehill home at once. His 
hand went mechanically to his pocket 
to make sure of Bob’s keys that he had 
taken from the safe the afternoon be- 
fore, meaning then to go out and look 
the place over, just to satisfy himself 
on one or two points suggested by re- 
marks of Walsh’s. If he did not find 
her there he could at least find out if 
she had been there, and perhaps get 
some clew as to his next move. 

Passing through the outer office he 
looked about again for Ford. But the 
latter was still conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. 

“Hasn’t Mr. Ford been in yet?” he 
asked one of the girls. 

“No, sir,” she answered. 

“Hasn’t phoned—or anything?” 

“No, sir.’ She looked for a mo- 
ment as if she were about to say some- 
thing more; her sweet, rather pretty 
young face had a troubled expression, 
the judge thought. Still, he may have 
imagined that, for she didn’t say any- 
thing else, and he asked no further 
questions. 

He had never been to the younger 
Whitehills’ home before, was not even 
familiar with its locality, a recently de- 
veloped suburban district on the re- 
moter flank of Williston Park, the city’s 
largest and newest breathing space. 
This wooded background seemed to 
him now, on alighting from the trolley, 
to give to the whole sparsely built-up 
section a detached, isolated look, shut- 


ting it off as it did from the older and | 


more thickly settled parts of the city. 
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The walk from the car line was a 
scant two blocks, which he took at his 
normal unhurried pace, letting his 
glance wander in search of impressions. 
The houses were mostly large and sub- 
stantial looking, pretentious in some 
cases—sufficiently so, at any rate, to 
have attracted the burglar Brophy. It 
was, in short, a district of well-to-do but 
not fashionable people. No one in it 
would conceivably claim social ac- 
quaintance with the elder Mrs. White- 
hill; nor, indeed, with the younger, 
though for different reasons. The lat- 
ter’s story was too well known and she, 
poor thing, too unassertive to surmount 
the handicap. When, after two awk- 
ward months in his mother’s house, Bob 
had brought her out here to a house of 
their own it must have been to her 
even more than to him a haven, almost 
a hiding place. 

Yes, the poor things must have been 
wretchedly lonely and unhappy, thought 
Asa Green. Worse for her, of course. 
Bob had his work and the human inter- 
course that went with it. But she, 
alone all day in her house, often with- 
out even a dark servant to speak to— 
no wonder she had sometimes fled from 
the place and from herself to a moving- 
picture show. 

The memory of Mary Whitehill’s 
contemptuous report to him of her 
daughter-in-law’s choice of amusement 
made the judge wince now. It ap- 
peared so unjust, so cruel. And it 
pained him to admit, even to himself, 
that the woman he had loved all his life 
could be cruel. 

She had not understood, that was all. 
He himself had not. Not indeed until 
this moment, with the house before 
him, like a symbol of herself, cut off 
from its neighbors by wide, vacant lots, 
had he had any notion of the girl’s iso- 
lation. 

The burglary and shooting had _ re- 
vealed something, of course; for one 
thing, the fact that she was without 
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a single woman friend. This discovery 
had awakened his pity, a very special 
pity; he had been so used to seeing 
women in distress of kind sur- 
rounded by condoling friends. But she 
had had no one. He vividly recalled 
her as she had that Saturday 
morning when he had met her husband, 
whom they both then believed to be 
dying. How still she had 
him in the cab, white-faced, inarticulate, 


any 


been 


sat beside 


tearless! 

And she had not been used to loneli- 
ness. l.ittle as he knew of her past 
life he could imagine that 
in a college-town restaurant she had not 


as waitress 


been lonely, whatever else she may have 
been. For she was pretty enough, with 
her thick brown hair, big eyes, and 
fresh young complexion. 

The same coloring, almost the very 
physical contrast in 
every other way to Avery! 
How different the natures that looked 
the world through those two 
pairs of big, dark eyes! How differ- 
ent the worlds they saw! 

Yet they both loved Bob Whitehill. 

The judge sighed. Then he philo- 
sophically reminded himself for the 
thousandth time that a woman’s love 
is never accorded for merit, sighed 


type, yet what a 


Suzanne 


out at 


again resignedly for his lonely bachelor- 
hood, and, as he had by now reached 


the Whitehill gate, he gave his atten- 
tion to the purpose that had brought 
him there. 

The place looked deserted and a little 
forbidding—cold gray stone against the 
wintry trees of the park behind it. The 
shades were all drawn; there was no 
sign anywhere of occupancy. 

Still, she must be there. Where else 
could she be? 

He rang. Again. 
bell be plainly heard 
somewhere in the back of the 
He waited for a time now, then rang 
again, not with any real hope of re- 
sponse but because he had not yet de- 


A third time. The 
could buzzing 


house. 
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He felt in his 
pocket for the bunch of keys and singled 
out the one that looked most likely, but 
he waited, listening, reluctant to enter 


cided on his next step. 


another man’s house in his absence and 
without his knowledge. 

He glanced at the nearest houses on 
either No was in sight, 
However, if any one were furtively 
watching him, any show of hesitation 
on his part would, he thought, arouse 
suspicion, perhaps inquiry. He inserted 
the key, turned it, and entered. 

Then he paused involuntarily. He 
felt so ill at ease that he was tempted 
to retreat at Mastering this im- 
pulse he listened again intently, peer- 
ing into the parlor through the wide 
doorway, up the staircase, and at the 
closed door that led to the rear of the 
house. 


side. one 


once. 


Not a sound. He shut the front 
door then; shut it softly; he could not 
have told why. The silence of the 
house had him in its grip. It was 


absurd. He knew it. If he were just 
to shout out: “Hey, anybody there?” 
he could free himself. But he didn’t 
shout. He didn’t open his lips. 
Suddenly he himself 
with a vigorous movement. He was 
there now, and being there he would 
just go through the place quickly, then 


straightened 


hurry back to town. His first impulsive 
start carried him tg the closed door at 
the end of the hall, which admitted him 
to the pantry. From there he passed 
on to the kitchen. Everything was in 
order, windows all locked, door to back 
yard also locked. It through a 
kitchen window that Brophy said he 
had entered the house. The police, of 
course, had locked up again since. 

Returning to the pantry he 
through its other exit into the din 
room, noticing as he crossed it the dust 
on the dismantled sideboard and table. 
The parlor he had had a sight of from 


was 


went 


ing 


a the hall and merely glanced about as 


he hurried through. 











He began to mount the stairs, con- 
siderably more at ease now but anx- 
jous to finish his task and go. His pur- 
pose in providing himself with the key 
had been to find out the distance be- 
tween the two bedrooms, the one in 
which Bob Whitehill had been found, 
unconscious and bleeding his life away, 
and the one in which his coat and vest 
were discovered. The rooms were on 
opposite sides of the hall, in front, and 
the hall at that point, where the open- 
ing for the stairs did not narrow it, was 
about six feet wide, perhaps seven. 

So much he determined at a glance 
as soon as he was far enough up the 
steps to see the plan of the upper floor. 
Then, as he was continuing his ascent, 
he was halted suddenly by sounds over 
his head—somebody walking in the at- 
tic. 

He retreated automatically for sev- 
eral steps, then waited. The walking 
above, light but with no suggestion of 
stealth, was toward the stairs; now it 
was on the stairs. The person was 
Eula Whitehill, of course. He could 
hear the sweep of her skirt on the steps 
as she came down. 

Then, just as he was on the point of 
going up to meet her the telephone rang, 
and, with the feeling of one unexpect- 
edly reprieved, he turned and went 
softly downstairs instead. He would 
let himself noiselessly out of the house, 
ring the doorbell again, and, in case she 
did not answer it this time, would un- 
lock the door and call out foudly until 
she did reply. There was no need of 
her knowing that he had been snoop- 
ing about the place for five minutes, 
since from the garret she could not 
have heard him. And certainly it would 
be more comfortable for both of them 
for her not to know, especially for her 
not to know that he had been on his 
way upstairs. She might suspect why. 


At the front door he stopped, his 
hand on the knob, waiting for her to 
answer the telephone. 


He had no in- 
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tention of eavesdropping; the instant 
he heard her say “Hello,” he would take 
himself out of hearing; but he won- 
dered if she would answer. The ring- 
ing came from the room on the right, 
her room, the room where Bob had been 
found. Then she could not have failed 
to hear when he called her the night 
before, even though asleep. Probably 
the telephone instrument was on a table 
beside her bed, where most women liked 
to have it. 

No, she could not have helped hear- 
ing, unless of course she had not slept 
in that room, for some reason. 

She was not going to answer, he de- 
cided when the bell had rung several 
times. No use to wait any longer. He 
turned to go, but before opening the 
door looked out to make sure that no 
one was in sight who could see him. 
For it would seem odd to a spectator to 
see a respectable-looking citizen like 
himself sneak out of a house and ring 
the doorbell. As it happened, two 
women were passing at that very in- 
stant, and he watched until they were 
safely by, noting that they looked up 
at the house and exchanged remarks, 
probably about the burglary. No doubt 
there was a good deal of talk going the 
rounds, as Walsh had said, which had 
avoided his ears because he was so 
close a friend of the Whitehills. 

The two women being now out of 
sight of the door he turned the knob, 
noiselessly, feeling uncomfortably like 
a burglar and wishing he had stayed 
uptown and minded his own business. 
Well, he would mind it from now on, 
he suddenly resolved. If she did not 
come to the door when he rang he 
would go back to his office and let things 
take what course they might. 

But as he opened the door a sound 
on the stairs behind him caused him to 
turn his head quickly, and he saw a 
woman’s feet and skirt coming down. 
That was all that he could see of her 
from where he stood. 
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Instantly he changed his tactics, real- 
izing that he would not have time to 
make his retreat to the porch unseen. 
Closing the door with a slam, as if he 


had just entered the house, he stepped 


forward and looked up. At the same 
moment Eula Whitehill stopped, look- 
ing down at him in astonishment. She 


was dressed for the street, in the same 
big black hat and tailored suit that she 
1ad worn when he last saw her. In 
her hand she carried a suit case. 

“Oh, good morning, my dear,” said 
the judge easily. “I thought nobody 
was here; I rang and Just 
thought I’d come in and see if every- 
thing was all right. I’ve Bob’s key, the 
one he had in his pocket. The police 
turned all his things over to me.” 

She took in a long breath; he could 
see her bosom rise with it; but she did 
not speak nor move. 

“On your way back to the hospital?” 


rang. 


he asked casually. 
Again her bosom heaved. 


—I’m going away.” 


sé 


“No: 
Going away?” he echoed. ‘Where, 
my dear?” 

She did not answer, but 
the stairs again, As she ca 
to him he saw how pale she was with- 
out the red in her cheeks that the wind 
had given her the day before, how deep 
and dark were the shadows under her 
She looked ill, depressed, de- 


started down 
me nearer 


py ES, 
spairing. 

“Where are you going, Eula?” he re- 
peated gently. 

“T don’t know. 
I got a cousin 
jerkily. 

“But, my child—— 

“T got to go,” she interrupted in an 
anguished voice. “I got to. You don’t 
understand, you don’t know. I can’t 
stand it any more. I can’t stand see- 
ing him looking at me, hating me. I 
wish I was dead. I want he should get 
a divorce. I want he should be rid of 
me.” 


To Chicago, I guess. 
there,” she answered 


” 
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She turned her miserable, desperate 
eyes to him an instant as she passed 
him, and in his distress at sight of her 
suffering he allowed her to get to the 
door unhindered. 


“My child, wait, 


” 


he began then; but 


she pulled open the door and was on 
the porch before his slower steps could 
reach her. “I must talk to you, Eula,” 
he urged. 

“No, I ain’t got anything to say. I’m 
going away; I got to,” she threw back, 
hurrying toward the gate. 

“Well, wait and let me carry your 
bag,” he said, reflecting that during the 
walk to the trolley he could get from 
her the cause of her flight, and per- 
haps persuade her to change her mind, 
as he had done the day before when she 
had declared her intention 
turn to the hospital. She had in her 


“Come inside again.’ 


not to re- 


a sense of duty and obligation, he had 
discovered then, that could be appealed 
to. 

But she 
that former 
wait, but quickened her pace until it 
almost a run. habit 
desire he bestirred himself vigor- 

1} 


also evidently remembered 
experience, for she did not 
was Against his 
. 
and 
ously to overtake her. 
She flung the gate open, then stopped 


1 


and looked round suddenly toward the 


house. Green did likewise, for from 
somewhere behind them, out of sight, 
a sharp whistle had sounded startlingly 


piercing the wintry stillness of the 


street. There was no time for more 
than mental questioning, however. The 
next moment a man came into view 


from the back yard. 

It was Walsh. As he advanced, an- 
other man, also in plain clothes, stepped 
into sight but did not follow. 

“Good morning, judge,” said the of- 
ficer caustically when he had come up 
to them. “Sorry to butt in like this, 
but I had a hunch this lady would be 
leaving town to-day and I just want to 
have a few words with her before she 


goes. No objections, have you?” 











Judge Green frowned, but involun- 
tarily turned to look at his companion, 
who was regarding Walsh with a wide 
stare of astonishment. 

“With me?” she asked. 

“Yes, with you. I don’t want to stop 
you from leaving town if you want to 
20. The judge here’ll tell you I’m not 
one to make trouble for anybody if it’s 
not necessary. Your husband’s going 
to get well all right, I guess, so all I 
want is for you to say, before wit- 
nesses”’—he turned his head and 
beckoned with it for the man in the 
offing to approach—“that it wasn’t the 
burglar Brophy that shot him, but that 
you did it yourself.” 

“What?” The girl shrank away. 

“Oh, I don’t say you did it on pur- 


pose,” explained the officer hastily. “I 
don’t say that. I don’t believe you did. 
But ss 





He broke off, hesitated, then waved 
his henchman out of hearing. “This 
is just between us,” he went on in a 
kindlier tone, moved evidently by the 
girl’s white, staring face. “I’m not go- 
ing to make any trouble for you, but 
I’ve got to have a statement, here, be- 
fore the judge, of what happened.” 

Eula Whitehill’s wide eyes blinked 
nervously, “I—don’t know—what hap- 
pened,” she faltered. 

“Oh yes, you do,” said Walsh. “T 
know, too. Anyhow, I can make a 
pretty good guess, Listen. It was like 
this, wasn’t it? You and he haven’t 
been getting on any too well for some 
time. You’ve been jealous of a certain 
party; no need to mention names. 
Well, when that party came back to 
town you saw it in the paper and you 
and he had words about her. That was 


Friday afternoon, just before he was to 
go uptown to take his train for Chicago. 
I guess you’d had words before then, 
but that day you tried to scare him, 
the way a woman does, by saying you’d 
kill yourself if he didn’t promise you 
he’d never speak to her, or something 
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like that. You got his pistol, and he, 
of course, tried to take it away from 
you, like a man would. You fought 
with him, hit him on the head with it, 
and then it went off and he got shot. 
It wasn’t your fault. You didn’t want 
to hurt him, of course; I know that. 
You didn’t know what you were doing. 
But wasn’t that the way of it?” 

Her expression had not. changed 
while he was talking. Not a muscle 
of her face had moved. It was as if 
she were petrified, either with fear or 
with amazement. One could hardly 
have told which, thought Asa Green, al- 
most doubtful himself. 

Walsh, however, had no doubt, and, 
impelled by a desire to air his whole 
theory, to complete his triumph before 
the judge, he rushed on without wait- 
ing for a reply to his question. 

“He was in his own room, with his 
coat and vest off, when the row started 
between you, wasn’t he? And you got 
his pistol out of his bag, I guess, that 
was already packed and ready for him 
to start. You ran into your room with 
him after you and that was how he got 
on your bed—just fell over when the 
gun went off. You thought he was 
dead, of course, or you’d have got a 
doctor. But you didn’t know what you 
were doing. All you could think of 
was saving your own skin—you were 
so scared. That’s always the way. 
You knew you couldn’t make it look 
like he’d done it himself—with that 
crack on the head you’d given him; so 
you left the pistol with his coat and 
vest in the other room. Then you went 
downtown and checked his suit case at 
the station, like you knew he was go- 
ing to do, and when you’d got that done 
you went on out to his mother’s, and 
acted like nothing had happened. Am 
I right?” 

He waited a moment expectantly, but 
when, as before, she only stared dumbly 
he broke out again. 

“Say, how in the world did you think 
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you could put a thing like that over?” 
he demanded curiously as if this were 
the one point in the case that had baf- 


fled him. “You couldn’t have counted 


on what happened—Brophy breaking in 
and getting the blame. You might have 
known you'd be suspected. How could 
you think you could ” it over?” 

“T didn’t think, I guess,” answered 


the girl faintly when he: waited for her 

to speak. 
“No, I guess you didn’t.” I 

that’s the truth. You were too scared 

to think; just acted on instinct, eh?” 
“What are you going to do to me?” 

she asked. 
wd Bo By 


getting 


guess 


husband’s 
= 


Nothing. Your 
What h ippened is be- 
tween you. We'll just give hat the 
thing was an accident. Your husband 
with 


’ 


Pil fix up se 


well. 
out t 
was fooling his gun, or something 
like 
stand for it at 
have to.” He turned 
judge, I guess 


1ow to agree to the proposition I made 


If we 
public'll 
to Green. “Say 
enough 


that. 


72 


nethin: 
1 
| 


It 


1eadquarters th 


you're willing 


you yesterday, eh?” 


Asa Green looked at him without 
speaking, then glanced back at the girl, 
whom he had been watching with the 


had not 


attention. It 


“urate 


closest escaped 


observation that 


denied W als] S 


his more acc 
while she had not 
planation, neither had she ohidaah ‘tt 
in words. He was puzzled, and was 
tempted to see what she would say if 
asked the blank ques But 
something made him refrain. It was 
her expression, the curious change in 
her. The anguished look had 
from her eyes; they were steady now 
and peaceful. Her whole aspect was 
calm and untroubled. And he! 
such changes come over people before, 
over criminals after confessing their 
guilt. The thought of that kept him 
silent. He looked back at Walsh. 

“The matter is out of my hands now, 
Captain Walsh,” he answered. “It is 
for Mrs. Whitehill to decide.” 


point tion. 


gone 


1ad seen 
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“Well,” agreed the captain, address- 
ing her, “it’s like this. I put it up to 
the judge yesterday that he and your 


husband could cook up some story, 
ing of the “t I véE ji t been 
rgesting about i emg an accident, 
and he seemed t hink your husband 
wouldn’t agree to it.” 

“Ide mustn’t be told!” Eula White- 
hill interrupted anxiously. “Oh no, 
please don’t tell him,” he pleaded. 
“‘He——” She broke off, appeared to 
hesitate, then added quickly, eagerly: 





‘You see, he doesn’t remember now 
what happened, does he?” peer “ 
sought the judge for confirmati 
“Then maybe he’ll never remember ‘aa 
never have to know.” 

“Oh, I see.” This from Walsh 
“Well, all right; that goes with me. I 
understand how you feel, why you'd 
rather he wouldn’t know about your 
going off and leay \ 


ing him there. Well, 
it,” he repeated with a chival1 
air. “Tell him — you want to. 
I'll keep what I } to myself. You 
can bank on tha 
Oh, thank you, 
fully. “And you won’t tell him, either,” 
she pleade d of 


all 1 





now 
”’ she answered grate- 


Judge Green. 


“You'll have more trouble with him 
than with me,” put Walsh. “He’s a 
lawyer, you see; I’m only a policeman.” 
He smiled at his joke. “But you'll 


right, | suess. ° 
I'll be on my 
inion 


he strolled off 
satisfied 


bring him round all 
Good morning to you. 
way.” And, 
from the background, 
toward the car line, 
with the morning’s wo 


summoning his comp: 
entirely 
rk. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IS SURPRISED. 
tell him, will 
hardly waiting 
two men to be out of earshot. 
“Come back into the house; I want 
to talk to you,” Green said. 
“No, no; I never want to 


JUDGE GREEN 
OU won't 
repeated, 


you eg she 
for the 


see the 
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place again.” She turned her back on 
her home and took a step toward the 


gate. 


4 ° “14 a oe 9 

“Then wait till I lock the door. 
When he rejoined her she faced him 
more composedly. “You mustn’t tell 


1 1° ” 
es ae 10 
90D anylhing, 


1 1 1 ee i 
she pleaded earnestly. 


“But he'll know when his memory 


comes back, won't he?” the judge asked, 
watching her 
She glanced away. “Yes, but maybe 


it won’t ever come back. And,” look- 
ing rotund 
thing’s all right now. It was awful be- 
fore: I couldn’t bear it; but 

all right. P don’t tell him.” 
“Eul truth.” Judge 
“Did you 


again anxiously, “every- 


now it’s 
lease 
ula, tell me the 
spoke Very seriously. 


really shoot Bobr” 


Green 


as like he said. It 
i won't 
Then he 


Don't 


She nodded. “It v 
was an accid | vou 
tell him. 
can gt 
you see you mustn’t tell him?” 
E not 


not follow her reasoning. 


ta divorce and marry her. 


judge did he cot 


peers 


Phe 


Ssée; 
But that she 
was desperately in earnest he could not 





you do?” he asked. 


iit 


can work,’ she answered 
promptly. “I’m. used to it. I don’t 
want ing from him or his mother. 
I’m leaving everything they me 
but what I got on, and,” giancing at 
her suit case, “what I just had to take. 
I don’t want anything else of theirs. I 
can work.” 

“Mrs. Whitehill will make proper 
provision for your future, no matter 
what happens,”’ a trifle 
coldly, defending the absent woman 


anything 
€ 


gave 


said Asa Green 


ot 
no 


from even a_ suspicion injustice, 


though there had been resentment 
or bitterness in the girl’s declaration of 
her ability to take care of herself. 

“T don’t want her to. I wouldn’t 
take a nickel from her. It wasn’t 
money I was thinking of when I mar- 
ried him. I’d have done it if he hadn’t 
3E ps 
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That’s the truth, even if 


” The dark eyes 


had a cent. 
you 


don’t believe it. 


flashed, the first real show of spirit they 
had given. but the spark t quickly, 
and shi ent ¢ il | usual re | 
way: “I did wrong to marry hi t 
was her he loved, and I knew it He 
SWOTre€ tO 1 an tnat he hated 
her. You see, he'd told me about her, 
that they y ee d id she was 
com 1p when he graduated And 


morning. 


She paused a moment as if reliving 
the past; then, with a heavy sigh, went 
on. “I ought to’ve known better,” she 
said. “I guess [I did. But I just 
couldn’t say no when he asked me. But 


! hadn’t ought to married him. I w 
ut—well, I’d 


1 1 
fots oidel c, iff 4 | 
earned my. living since I w 
never knew my father or mothe 


have anybody to do for 





mother’d babied him all life, 
I knew it. I knew he didn’t know 
W t he t doing. T kne he "d be 
sorry some day. Only I didn’t know 
it would be like it was.” 

Another deep sigh, then, straighten- 
ing herself: “That’s over now,” she 


and he’ll never 
[ll send you my address 


said. “I’m going away 


see me again, 
and whatever you say I'll 
ien he ca 


1 
ao, SO ne can 


get his divorce. TI n marry 
her, and it'll be like he’d never married 
me at all. That’s what I want. That’s 


why | 
thing about me. 
don’t know. Promise you won’t te 
him.” 
‘é ’ oa . ; 4 
I can’t quite promise t 
Green 


by 


ep 
rt 


don’t want you to tell him any 
He'll be happier if 


1 ” 


Ne t. 
answered, moved against 
what she had aled 
it I will promise not to tell him any- 
thing that would make him think less 
of you. That is what you want, isn’t 


“95 


it? 


his will 


reve of herse 


She gave him a long, deep look. 
“Won't you please just promise not to 
tell him anything?” she pleaded. “I 
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know you'll keep your word if you give 
it.” 

“That’s why I can’t promise, Eula. 
You must trust me to do what I think 
best for all of you. I’m not going to 
try to persuade you to stay. I believe 
it would be better for you to go away 
for a while. Things may look different 
to you when you’ve had time to think 
them over.” He took out his check 
book. “Here’s a check. No, no, you 
must take it. You don’t know, you may 
need it. Take it, my dear. I won't let 
you go without it.” 

She took the check and put it away 
in her bag, murmuring a word of 
thanks. “I'll be all right,’’ she added. 
“And I'll do anything you say about 
the divorce. I won’t make any trouble 
about that.” 

Those were the words she repeated 
when he stood with her in the Chicago 
sleeper half an hour later. And then 
on a sudden impulse he asked a ques- 
tion that had been on his lips a long 
time: 

“You wrote a note to Miss Avery 
yesterday. What did you say to her?” 

Eula Whitehill glanced up in sur- 
prise. “Oh,” she said, her voice 
strained, “then she’s been out to see 
him?” 

The judge shook his head. “No, but 
she told me you had written to her.” 

“I told her she could see him, that I 
wouldn’t stop her, that I wouldn’t be 
there. I told her that She 
paused a moment, then went on again 
as if repeating from memory the words 
she had written. “I said: ‘No matter 
what’s happened between you I know 
he wants to see you.’ You see, I did 
know it. He’d talked about her, in the 
fever, one time when I was alone with 
him; nobody else heard.” 

“What did he say?” questioned Asa 
Green. 





“T couldn’t 
It was all so 


She frowned in thought. 
make out what he said. 








mixed up. But it was her he was ‘think. 
ing of. It was her he wanted.” 

Closer inquiry failed to elicit any- 
thing more definite, and the departure 
of the train put an end to the talk. As 
he made his way through the station 
toward the street Judge Green admitted 
to himself a sense of relief, despite his 
sympathy for the poor young thing go- 
ing away to efface herself. Her going 
did remove a strain, and doubtless, hard 
as it obviously was for her, it would 
be better for every one else to have 
her eliminated from the situation. In 
time, as she herself had said, it would 
be as if she and Bob had never been 
married. No doubt he and Suzanne 
would marry. 

The thought of Suzanne started a 
fresh line of conjecture. Why had she 
refused to permit him to read Eula 
Whitehill’s note?) Had something hap- 
pened between her and Bob since her 
return, that she was afraid he would 
question her about? 

“Good morning, judge!” A man’s 
sprightly voice hailed Green back to 
a sense of his surroundings, and he 
turned to greet a young traveling sales- 
man of his acquaintance. “Just back 
or just leaving?” he asked. 

“Just back,” was the reply. “By the 
way, judge, I’ve just heard about Bob 
Whitehill. How is he?” 

“He’s getting on all right.” 

“Funny thing,” continued the young 
man. “I expected to see him on the 
Chicago train last Friday. I met him 
here in the station checking his grip and 
he told me he was going to Chicago 
on the six———” 

“What?” interrupted the judge, taken 
off his guard by surprise. “Oh, I see,” 
he added hastily. “On Friday? Yes, 
he had planned to go to Chicago that 
day. What time was it that you saw 
him ?” 

“Oh, some time along in the after- 
noon; about four, I guess. Too bad he 
changed his mind, wasn’t it?” 
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absently, 
as he 


murmured Green 
the young salesman 


“Wes,” 
staring after 
hurried off. 


So Bob did go uptown and check his 
suit case himself. So much at least 
id it dispro 


Walsh’ 


was certain now An 
tially, if not igen 


| 





The judge was inclined to the 

hat it disproved it t wholly, At any rate 
tha | ; 7 ; 
he felt indignant with Walsh and impa- 


tient with himself. He was intensely, 
unreasonably annoyed. Passing 
epped into the first taxi- 


out of 
the station he st 
cab he found. 

“St. Andrew’s Hospital,” 
chauffeur. 


he told the 


[APTER IX. 


THE PASSENGERS. 


superintendent, Doctor Kellar, 


THE 
A 





was occupied when Judge Green 
reached the hospital, but sent word that 
> 4 + \T + 47 : 1 rai - : ~ 
he might see Mr. Whitehiil, who was 


ather femnrnved rca »d +t} 
yreatly improved. A nurse ushered the 


room. 





judg he patient called out 

n their ¢ ance. “It cer- 

: oi you to come way out 

here again to see me, I’m a whole ie 

better than I was yesterday. Didn’t 
they tell you?” 


“Yes, they told me,” answered Green. 
‘lad to hear it.” He looked 
the youth, propped up against 

of hair 
pale but smiling 


sa | 

closely at 
a mound 
brushed, with a 
no sign of his 


pillows, his neatly 
race, 
experience except 
forehead. 
“T want 


with 


recent 
his 
to the nurse. 


to ua s some business matters 


Mr. Whitehill,” he said, “alone, if you 
don’t mind,” and she withdrew. 
“What business?” Robert Whitehill 


the instant she 


‘aller suspic 


demanded 


peering 


was gone, 


up at his iously. 


“Rather important business, my boy,” 
was the answer as the judge seated him- 
self. “But since you’re so much better 
I reckon it won’t hurt you to talk a 
little.” 
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The youth touched the bruise on his 
head. “I’ve got a thumping headache 
from the whack that guy — gave 


me,” he remarked. “Must have hit me 
with his revolver.” 

“Well, forget your head for a few 
minutes, and listen,” advised Green un- 
sympathetically. “What I’ve got to say 
is about Brophy. As I told you yes- 
terday he denies shooting you, and the 

are inclined to believe him. 


How's your memory—any better than 
it was yesterday?’ 
[as 4 . + , } " 

Not much,” said the young man 
cheerfully. “You know, judge, I’ve 
got a notion that I may never remem- 
1 . whe 1,- ; 199 
ber what nappened 

“Um! Is that sof” murmured Green. 
“Don’t even remember checking your 
gri ae Gee uppose i; 

“Oh yes, that, I met Nate Sawyer in 
the station and he told me he was going 


out on the six o'clock train, too. Guess 
he wondered why I| didn’t show up.” 
“What did you do after that?” 


“Why—I started out to attend to one 


or two things; forget just what. But I 
wasn’t feeling very well; hadn’t been 
for a week or more. That’s why I 
wanted to go to Chicago; I thought the 
change would do me good. I guess 
mother told you that was why I was 


didn’t she?” 
Robert Whitehill pulled himself up 
higher on rws and looked over 


going; 


his pille 


expectantly at his visitor. 
“No, I don’t believe she did,” said 
the latter, recalling very well the ex- 


Whitehill had given him 
but not 


planation Mrs. 
of her 
seeing fit to say 


“Well, I felt 


son’s desire to go away, 
so. 


awfully rocky at the 


station, so I decided not to make the 
night trip, but to wait over and take 
the morning train. But I didn’t want 


to go home, you see.” 

“Why not 

“Because Eula was there, and I knew 
if she knew I was sick she’d stay with 
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me, and then mother would have to 
know I was sick, and she’d worry.” 

“IT see. Well, go on. Where did 
you go?” 

“T went on out and took a walk in 
Williston Park, just back of our place, 
you know. A good stiff walk sets you 
up better than anything. Don’t you 
find it so?” Again the boy’s blue eyes 
challenged his listener. 

“Exercise is excellent for the health,” 
replied the judge. “What time did you 
get home?” 

“T don’t remember exactly; didn’t 
notice the time. It was after dark. I 
went up to my room and began to un- 
dress, intending to go right to bed, but 
I felt so rotten I thought maybe I’d bet- 
ter have a doctor come out and see 
me—might be worse in the night, you 
know. So I went to Eula’s room to 
phone and suddenly I felt so sick and 
faint that I lay down on the bed and I 
guess I did faint, I must have. And 
that’s all I remember.” 

Silence. 

“Funny, isn’t it,” added the youth 
after a moment, his eyes on the foot- 
board of his bed, “that I can’t remem- 
ber what happened after that?” 

“Very.” 

The tone of the curt reply brought 
the blue eyes round to the speaker with 
a flash. Then their owner frowned. 
“Well, I don’t remember anything else,” 
he insisted sullenly. 

“Bob, listen to me.” The judge bent 
forward, speaking with deep serious- 
ness. “I’m not going to ask you any 
more questions. I’m simply going to 
tell you a thing or two, and you must 
decide what you want to do about the 





situation. Captain Walsh came to see 
me yesterday, you know him, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” Whitehill’s glance narrowed. 


“He’s a very decent sort of man,” 
continued Green earnestly. “He doesn’t 
want to make trouble, but he has made 
up his mind that there is some mystery 
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connected with this affair. In fact, he 
doesn’t believe that you can’t remember 
what happened.’ 

“Well, I like his nerve!” 

“He thinks you are trying to shield 
somebody, at Brophy’s expense,” fin- 
ished the judge, ignoring the interrup- 
tion. 

Silence again, while Robert Whitehill 
frowned at the footboard. ‘Wonder 
what makes him think that,” he mut- 
tered presently, when the pause grew 
awkward. 

“Brophy’s record, for one thing,” an- 
swered Green. “But that’s not the 
point. Now, I’m not going to ask ques- 
tions, as I’ve said. I just want to tell 
you what Walsh proposes. He doesn’t 
care, you see, how the thing is ex- 
plained, so long as Brophy isn’t made to 
suffer for what he didn’t do.” 

“But Brophy did——” 

The young man _ stopped himself, 
frowned, and turned his face away. 

“Well?” queried his listener. “What 
did Brophy do?” 

“Nothing. I don’t know anything 
about it. I told you that at first. I 
don’t remember what happened.” 

“What were you going to say about 
Brophy ?” 

“Nothing,” sullenly. 
break into the house, didn’t he? 
a burglar, isn’t he?” 

Asa Green made no answer to these 
retorts. He was intently studying the 
averted face. It was Whitehill who 
again ended the pause. 

“How does Walsh think I got shot, 
if Brophy didn’t do it?” he questioned 
in a challenging tone. 

“He doesn’t know,” said the judge, 
for Walsh did not know, he thought ; and 
what he fancied was better left unsaid, 
for the present at least. “But he is will- 
ing, he says, to back up any explana- 
tion we offer, as long as it doesn’t im- 
plicate Brophy in the shooting. I told 
him I would talk the matter over with 
you and let him know what you say.” 


“Only he did 
He is 
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“What can I say? I’ve told you all 
I remember,” answered the wounded 
man irritably. “I don’t see why they 
should be so soft on Brophy. I guess 
he isn’t going to get any more than’s 
coming to him.” 

“Then shail I tell Walsh you don't 
care to consider his suggestion? 

“T don’t care what you tell him. [| 
don’t care what they do to Brophy, 
cither. It’ll be no more than is coming 
to him; you can bank on that.” 

“Well, I'll tell Walsh.” The judge 
rose. “Of course,” he added quietly, 
and as if casually, “you understand that 
Walsh has constituted himself Brophy’s 


champion, and he will probably begin 





an investigation as to your movements 
last Friday afternoon, and into your 
q 4 


private affair, But, 1 reckon you won't 





mind tha 

“T don’t see what business it is of 
his!” came ancrily from the bed. 
isn ” returned 
Asa Green, at his mildest. “But he 
seems to have got it into his head that 
there is some sort of mystery about the 


affair, and—well, that’s the situation. 


“ , a 440 
It isn’t any, of course, 


” 


I've told you what he proposes. 

“What does he want me to say: 
The young voice asked more amenably. 
“ 


a 


If I can’t remember what did happen 
I’ve no righ 


t to insist that it was 
Brophy, I guess. But-—how could you 
explain it?” 

“Walsh suggests 
cident—that vou were handling your 
pistol and it went off.” Green paused 
at the scowl that answered him. The 
proposal plainly met with no favor. 

“How do you explam this?” Robert 
Whitehill touched the discoloration on 
his forehead. 

“Well, that is rather difficult to ex- 
plain,” conceded the judge; and there 
was a pause, during which he watched 


iying it was an ac- 





” 


the boy’s frowning face, trying vainly 
to divine his thoughts. Suddenly the 
latter spoke. 

“You could say, couldn’t you,” he 
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began hesitatingly, “that after the pistol 
went off I tried to get to the phone in 
Eula’s room, to call a doctor, and, be- 
ing faint and dizzy, I couldn’t see where 
I was going and knocked my head 
against something—the door, maybe?” 

“Yes, that would do.” 

“But what would I have been fool- 
ing with the pistol for?” 

"On, just to see 1f it was working all 
right. You'd heard a rumor of bur- 
glars and decided to sleep with the pis- 
tol under your pillow. That’s plausi- 
ble enough.” 

“All right. If he wants to say that 
he can. I don’t care what he says.” 
Robert Whitehill turned and dug his 
head into his pillow as if utterly weary 
of the subject and resigned to anything 
that would end the conversation. His 
visitor regarded him in silence for a 
moment. All the fresh cheeriness and 
assurance with which the boy had 
greeted him on his arrival had vanished, 
and he hoped anxiously that he had 
done no harm in forcing matters to an 
issue. 

“T hope talking hasn’t tired you, 
Bob,” he said. “They told me you were 
so much better that——-” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” put in White- 
hill peevishly. 

“T’ll call up and tell your mother how 
much improved I found you; it will be 
a great relief to her.” 

The judge hesitated then, feeling 
that he ought to mention Eula White- 
hill’s departure, yet reluctant to do so. 
Still, he thought, the boy should be told 
and some explanation of her absence 
given the hospital people. Until the 
rupture became final and public it 
would be better to keep up an appear- 
ance of harmony. 

He crossed slowly to the door, then 
paused. “I just took Eula down to 
her train,’ he observed in a casual 
tone. 

Robert Whitehill looked up. “Has 
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she gone out to Oakdale again?’ he 
asked, plainly surprised. 

“No, to Chicago.” 

“Chicago !”’ 


“Yes. Didn’t you know she was go- 
: 399 
ing? 

“No.” The young husband stared. 


“What’s she gone there for?” 

“Why, to stay with her cousin, she 
said.” The judge was wondering how 
much of what had happened it would 
be advisable to tell, then, at the 
astonished frown that greeted his an- 
nouncement, he decided not to go into 
the question at all. Obviously it would 
only be a fresh source of disturbance 
to the sick man. 

“T thought it a very good idea,” he 
went on quietly. “She is all worn out 
from loss of sleep and worry, and now 
that you are out of danger there is no 
need of her being with you. The com- 
plete change will do her a world of 
good. I'll explain to Doctor Kellar as 
I go out.” 

Robert Whitehill made no reply. His 
frowning, half-shut eyes were on the 
wall. 

“Well, good-by, my boy,” said Green 


cheerily. “Get well as soon as you 
can.” 
“Good-by,” muttered the youth. 


Then he glanced up. ‘“How’s Gordon 
Ford?” he asked abruptly. 

“Gordon?” echoed the judge, sur- 
prised. “Why—he’s all right.” He 
gave the questioner a keen look. “Why 
do you ask?” 

“Oh, just wondered. 
him for some time, that’s all. 
by.” The young head turned back to 
the pillows. 

“Good-by,” said Green, and went 
away. He did not have an opportunity 
to deliver his message of Mrs. White- 
hill’s sudden departure to the super- 
intendent of the hospital, but did so to 
her husband’s nurse, who received it 
with a noncommittal murmur. That 
off his mind, Green returned to town. 


Haven’t seen 
Good- 
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His ride back was on this occasion 
uninterrupted. Nevertheless the face 
of Eula Whitehill was almost as vivid 
to him for the first few blocks as it 
had been the afternoon before when he 
had stopped his cab to speak to her, 
Somehow she was to him the dominant 
figure in the case. That she was re- 
moving herself for the benefit of 
others, for Bob and Suzanne, he felt 
confident now. Whether any part of 
what she had tacitly confessed to was 
true he did not know. It was possible, 
he thought, that none of it was true, 
that she had merely welcomed it as a 
substitute for the truth—just as Bob 
himself had accepted Walsh’s made-up 
story of an accidental shooting, little as 
he seemed to like it, rather than risk an 
inquiry into the actual facts. 

And what were the facts? What 
were they all hiding, all four of them? 
For Gordon Ford was in it, too. 

And Brophy! Judging by Bob’s at- 
titude Brophy was not merely a victim 
of circumstances but had been an actor 
in the affair. Then he was concealing 
something, also. For, according to his 
story, he had not entered the room in 
which Whitehill was found, but, seeing 
him lying on the bed half undressed, 
had thought he was asleep or drunk 
and had paid no attention to him. 

As for Gordon Ford, his part, of 
course, was that of Suzanne’s confi- 
dent, nothing more. She was in love 
with Bob, but when she needed help 
she had called on Gordon. That had 
always been the way in that triangle. 
It was the way of the world. The 
handsome, showy, good-for-nothing 
fellows got the girls, while the plain, 
honest, hard-working ones went beg- 
ging. Suzanne hadn’t the sense to see 
that Gordon was worth ten of Bob. 

The judge felt a wave of resentment 
toward Suzanne, toward all women. It 
was not only that he was affectionately 
attached to his young associate, but he 
himself knew what it meant to be 
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gone begging. 
Thinking of Gordon recalled to his 
1 1 


mind the young man’s unexplained ab- 
m the office that morning. 
“have stayed away to avoid 
i Hardly, for he 
( stay away forever. 
| ; Gordon was frankness itself. 
Doubtless he was at his desk by now. 
“Where’s Mr. Ford?” heasked, when 
his first glance on entering his office 
failed to reveal his partner. “Hasn't 
he turned up yet?” He addressed him- 
self as before to the stenographer whose 
duty it was to answer the telephone and 
attend to callers. 
She hesitated, glancing 
over at her companion, busily typing 
across the room. “I—we thought he 
might be sick—he’s not been looking 
well lately—and Miss Lewis thought 
we'd better telephone and ask.” She 
paused. 
“Well?” prompted her employer. 


“No, sit. 


“They said ‘he had gone away.” 
“Gone away !” 

“TO Chicago.” 

“Chicago! When?” 

‘This morning, they said. They 
didn’t say any more, and I didn’t like 
to ask. I thought maybe 

“Hasn't any word come from him?” 
interrupted the judge. “Are you sure?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘Nothing’s 
come, except the mail and a telegram. 
I put everything on your desk.” 

He passed her without replying and 
went into his private room. What did 
it mean? What could it mean? Gor- 
don gone to Chicago? Why, by all 
that was puzzling? There must be 
some mistake; he would call up him- 


” 





self, or go. 

Automatically he took up the tele- 
gram lying on top of the stack of let- 
ters and opened it. Then he saw tha 
it was not a telegram but a note pen- 
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ciled on a telegraph blank. It was 
from Gordon. 

“Suzanne and I have just been mar- 
v4 cade 


ried,” is said, “and are off for a honey- 
moon. I know you'll congratulate me 
and give me a few weeks off. I wanted 
to tell you, but Suzanne didn’t want 
any one to know till afterward.” 

Asa Green sat down. He was aston- 
ished to the point of feeling over- 
whelmed. Suzanne married to Gor- 


i 
don! Well, well! 

Gone to Chicago on the morning 
train? Odd he hadn’t seen them on the 
sleeper, but of course they were hidden 
away in the drawing room. And Eula 
Whitehill was on that train! 

What a situation! It was as if all 
three of them were running away. 
From what? [From Bob? 

Poor Bob! 


THE SHOT THAT WENT HOME. 


AS it happened, Judge Green did not 
| Z 
Rober 
LO} 


see bert Whitehill alone again 
until two months. later. Within a week, 





of his 


the young man was 


with the recuperative powe1 


twenty-two year: 
able to leave not only the hospital but 
> 1; 


the city. The latter he did under the 
care of a counle of his mother’s friends 
who were bound for California and 


offered to look out for him until a 
friend of his own, a college mate living 
on a Texas ranch, should take him off 
their hands. 

Under the circumstances the judge 
thought it an excellent thing for the boy 
to get away from his old surroundings 
for a time and told his mother so when 
she consulted him about the proposed 
trip. Bob, he assured her, would come 
back a new man, physically and men- 
tally. He had little faith in his own 
prediction, meant only to cheer her, but 
that was where he was wrong. Her 
son did come back a new man. 

However, that was two months later. 
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Before his departure Green saw him at 
the hospital, twice, but other callers 
were present on both occasions and 
there was no opportunity for talk of 
a private nature. The judge assumed 
that the news of Suzanne Avery’s mar- 
riage must have penetrated to the sick 
room, since it was duly chronicled in 
the newspapers, but it was not men- 
tioned during either of his visits, and 
he himself had no desire to broach the 
topic. 

As to the young wife’s absence from 
her husband’s bedside there was a simi- 
lar silence, and the judge concluded 
that his explanation had been accepted 
at its face value. Even Mrs. Whitehill 
did not question him when he offered 
her the same version, but he noticed 
that her lips tightened. It was so dis- 
tasteful a subject to her, he thought, 
that she did not wish to investigate it; 
or she was so thankful to have the 
young woman gone that she cared noth- 
ing about her motive for leaving. 

Meantime, no word came from Chi- 
cago until after young Whitehill’s de- 
parture. About a week after he had 
gone a few lines arrived, the promised 
address, that was all. She had kept her 
word so far. No doubt she would go 
all the way and agree to a divorce, as 
she had said she would. But Asa Green 
wondered as he put the address care- 
fully away whether she had heard of 
Suzanne’s marriage. Possibly not. The 
fact that they had gone to Chicago in 
the same sleeper would hardly have en- 
lightened her, since Suzanne had prob- 
ably stayed in the drawing-room dur- 
ing the entire trip. 

“T have Eula’s address, Mary,” he 
mentioned casually to Mrs. Whitehill 
when he next saw her. “If Bob wants 
it he can get it any time.” And she an- 
swered briefly, “I'll tell him when I 
write.” That was all of that. 

Of course Gordon Ford wrote, short, 
happy scribbles from various points on 
the honeymoon trip, and they gave his 
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old friend and partner considerable 
solace. It was a comfort to know that 
somebody had got happiness out of the 
wretched muddle. And when, at the 
end of a month, the young couple came 
home nothing was further from his 
thoughts than to speak to Gordon of 
the events that had led up to his sud- 
den marriage. 

However, to his surprise, the young 
man himself brought up the subject. 

“What do you hear from Bob, 
judge?” he asked the very morning of 
his return to the office, and, as if the 
question were the most natural one in 
the world. “He’s in Texas, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, on a ranch—having the time of 
his life, his mother tells me,” answered 
Green. 

“So the shooting was an accident!” 
Ford gave an amused chuckle. ‘Funny 
that never occurred to anybody, wasn’ 
it? But the likely thing is always the 
last we think of.” 

The judge murmured an assent. 
Ford’s face was as candid as daylight. 
It was unthinkable that-he was talking 
to create a false impression or with 
any other ulterior motive. Obviously 
he believed the official version. Then 
how about Suzanne? 

“How did you think the thing hap- 
pened, Gordon?” 

“I? Why, I thought Brophy did it, 
of course. But Suzanne imagined all 
sorts of things. She was in a terrible 
state that night I brought her to your 
house—all wrought up over that note 
she’d got from wife. You 
couldn’t blame her, either. No girl 
wants to be mixed up in such an affair. 
3esides, she didn’t want to see Bob. 
He was nothing to her, of course.” 

“Of course not,” agreed the judge. 

“His wife must have heard about his 
having wanted to marry Suzanne.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Is she with him in Texas?” 

“No, she’s in Chicago, visiting rela- 
tives.” 


30b’s 
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“J see.” As if perfectly satisfied Gor- 
don Ford passed on to another topic. 

Judge Green was puzzled, surprised, 
even amused, by so ready an acceptance 
of what to him appeared a flimsy yarn. 
Yet the public at large, he reflected, had 
swallowed it easily enough. No 
rumors of incredulity in any quarter 
had reached his ears. Walsh was right ; 
people did believe what they read in 
the newspapers. 

And, for himself, he was only too 
content to let well enough alone. What- 
ever mystery there might be in the case 
time would probably solve. If not— 
well, he was not by nature curious. As 
long as everything turned out to the 
advantage and happiness of Mary 
Whitehill! he would ask no more. 

3ut would it? He sighed. Bob was 
Bob, to remain so till the end of the 
chapter—and there you were. 

Then, one day, unexpectedly, Robert 
Whitehill came home. The first the 
judge knew of it was the morning after, 
when he turned up at his office, show- 
ing a healthy, sun-browned face and 
a resolute look in his blue eyes, a new 
look. 

He was carrying a suit case, which 
he put down to shake hands with Gor- 
don Ford. It was while he was wish- 
ing Gordon luck and sending his best 
wishes to Suzanne that the judge, at- 
tracted by his voice, appeared in the 
doorway of the inner office. 

The traveler turned, hand out. “I’m 
on my way to the station, judge; just 
stopped for a minute to see you.” 

“Come in, come in,” said Green, mak- 
ing way at the door. “Does your 
mother expect you? Shall I call her 
up?” 

“Mother? Oh, I’ve seen her. I got 
back last night. I’m on my way to 
Chicago now; just stopped for Eula’s 
address.” 

“Oh! Well, sit down while I get it.” 
Asa Green felt taken aback, not so 
much by the request itself as by the 
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quiet matter-of-factness of it. The 
tone was as new as the look in the 
boy’s eyes. 

He sought out Eula Whitehill’s brief 
note from a drawer of his desk and 
handed it over without comment. The 
husband frowned a little as he glanced 
at it—it required no more than a glance. 

“YY. W.C. A!” he exclaimed. “You 
told me she’d gone to her cousin.” 

“She had told me that.” 

“But how’s she living? This is dated 
six weeks ago. Haven’t you heard 
from her since? What’s she been do- 
ing all that time? How’s she been liv- 
ing?” The questions followed one an- 
other impatiently, quite in the manner 
of the old Bob, the listener thought. 

“T suppose she’s been working,” he 
answered. “I gave her a check, think- 
ing she might need money, but she has 
never cashed it, so far as I know. So 
I suppose she is working. It was what 
she expected to do, she said.” 

“She said that?” Whitehill looked at 
his companion, waiting after the nod of 
assent for something more, and when 
only silence followed he asked: ‘What 
else did she say? Please tell me, judge, 
if it won’t be betraying her confidence.” 

“Tt won’t be betraying her confidence, 
I think,” returned Green slowly, decid- 
ing as he studied his visitor that if not 
a new man he was a much changed one 
and able to take his medicine, “to tell 
you that she seemed to be under the 
impression that you were very anxious 
for a divorce.” 

The husband flushed through his tan, 
but he made no reply. 

“She said,” the judge continued, 
“that she was willing for you to have 
it as soon as you liked; that she wanted 
nothing from you; that she had not 
married you for money and wanted 
none from you now; that she had 
worked for her living before and could 
do so again. She said & 

He paused, hesitating, his eyes on 
those of the younger man, then added 
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in a lower tone that was touched with 
the feeling brought back to 


him: “She wanted you to be 


memory 
said she 


half rose 


, then sank 





hound, 
der sca 
thing but 


Judge Green,” he 


“She didn’t marry 





yr ar 
love, and I knew it. And. 4 married 
her just to t to make Suzanne sorry. 
An terwa instead of making the 


yr her sake, because she 


wasn't to blame, I wanted her to let me 
off, to get a divorce. She wouldn’t do 
it, and was furious with her. But 


for not wanting to 
i1rown down any time 
I couldn’t see that 

see anything but 


But I 


» blame. 


see now all 


right. She wasn’t te She wasn’t 





to blame for anything that happened, 
not for anything.” 

THe leaned forward earnestly. 
“Judge, that ot that just missed my 
heart went hon anyhow,” he 
declared. “Tt cert , daylight into 


think 
die, and afterward, think- 
I'd had, 


1. alive 
. vd to be alive - 





the hospital 


arrow e 


scane 





la nighty 
Ic aa Woes 


even 
everything I wanted. 


I guess that’s not pi life’s for any 
way, just for us to get what we want. 
Maybe -well, I see thi ngs in a differ- 
ent way now and I’m going to begin 
over again. I’m going to Chicago and 
see my wife. And there won’t be any 


divorce if I have my way.’ 

There was a gleam of something like 
defiance in his blue eyes as they looked 
straight into the eyes of mother’s 
friend, the latter realized instantly 

hat some such scene must have taken 
oh ice at Oakdale. His Mary! 
That was why she had not telephoned 
him of her son’s return; she had been 


his 
q 
and 


pe or 


too disappointed, too unhappy. 
“And we’re not coming back 


here, 
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judge. We’re going to Texas. 
an offer down there 
ful, but a 

> money 
“Bob, if you tell her that you 


1 ” . 1 
eart,’’ cried 


I’ve got 
nothing wonder- 
rinning, and—well, 





[ can’t 


from mother any n 









“Tl have told her must 

ke her see why I can’t, judge. I’ve 
got to begin over, differently. I’ve got 
to!” 

Wee se ae ee ae 

Asa Green was dumb for a moment 
with pity for his old friend; he could 


think only of her. 
the ken 
at their last meeting came back to him: 


Yet even in his pity 


memory of words she had sp 


“T never want to see her again!” 
Doubtless now she never would see her 
daughter-in-law again, nor her son. 
That is how life answers our blind 
prayers. 

“Y’'m going back to Texas as soon 


as Eula will go,” continued the boy, 
absorbed in his own plans; “that is, if 
I wouldn’t if 


down cold after what hap- 


she'll FO. blame 
> 


turned me 
“Bob, what did hay 
judge with sudden determination. 
Whitehill stared. “Don’t 
Why, I 


PEL. 
pen: 





thought you knew 





was lying about not remembering,” he 
said. 

“T suspected it. I suspected that you 
were hiding something. But I didn’t 
know what.” 

“And Eula didn’t tell your 

The judge was silent. Eula, he 
called, had begged him not to tell ales at 


she had told him or had tacitly admitted 
| 


in his presence. Her husband, she had 


said, would be happier if he did not 
know. But the happiness she had had 
in mind was that which he was to en- 


Suzanne. Now all 
that was changed. And things being as 
they were wouldn’t it be better for | 

to know? he remembered 


joy after marrying 
30b 
Besides, 
he did know. 
“What Eula told 
Green, “was that you were 


said Asa 
accidentally 


9 
me, 
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“shot by the pistol going off in her hand, 
while you were struggling to——” 

“In her hand?” Robert Whitehill 
broke into an amused laugh, as if some 
humor in the idea had struck him first. 
“Why, she wouldn’t touch a pistol with 
a ten-foot pole,” he said. Then, sud- 
denly serious: “What in the world are 
you talking about, Judge Green?” 

The judge explained, giving a brief 
report of the encounter he and young 
Mrs. Whitehill had had with Captain 
Walsh. The boy listened in amazed 
silence, and at the end he got up and 
walked across the room to a window, 
plainly much affected. 

“She’s wonderful, sacrificing herself 
like that!” he exclaimed when he had 
mastered his feelings enough to speak. 
“Why, judge, she’s got more grit in her 
little finger than I have in my whole 
body. I—why, how could you believe 
such a thing—that she’d go off and 
leave me there dying?” he asked indig- 
nantly. 

“T didn’t believe it,” was the answer. 
“But I saw that she wanted me to, and 
wanted Walsh to, so | Ps 

“T’m going right over and see Walsh,” 
interrupted Whitehill. “I'll tell him a 
thing or two. Ill fix this precious 
Brophy.” The young eyes blazed. “If 
I had died and Brophy had swung for 
it he wouldn’t have got any more than 
was coming to him. I can tell Walsh 
that.” 

“Suppose you tell me first,” Green 
suggested mildly. “Sit down a minute. 
Let’s get this thing cleared up. After 
you checked your suit case that Friday 
afternoon what did you do?” 

“I went to a telephone booth and 
called up Suzanne. And then I went 
out to Williston Park and met her 
there,” said Whitehill, returning to his 





seat. He frowned. “I was a hound 
all right,” he muttered disgustedly, 


“And a fool. I was all kinds of a fool! 
I told Suzanne when I phoned that I 
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was leaving town forever and wanted 
to say good-by. But what I really 
wanted was to persuade her to go with 
me. And what do you think was the 
reason she came?” He smiled grimly. 
“Because, she said, it gave her a chance 
to tell me right to my face exactly what 
she thought of me. And she did it. 
She said I was neither a man nor a 
gentleman; that I was a disgrace to my 
name and she despised me, and a whole 
lot more like that. She said the biggest 
favor I ever did her was to marry some- 
body else, that that had opened her eyes 
to what I really was, and to what some- 
body else was, too. She meant Gordon 
Ford. And she said she was going to 
marry him, that was what she had come 
home for and that he was worth a mil- 
lion of my kind.” ” 

“Well,” staring down at the floor a 
moment, “it was something of a shock, 
I have to admit. It wasn’t what I’d 
expected. And it took some swallow- 
ing to get it down. It drove me crazy, 
I guess. After she’d gone I walked and 
walked around that boathouse. There’s 
never anybody over there in winter, 
you know. It was late at night when 
I went home. I knew then what I was 
going to do. I’d made up my mind 
that if I couldn’t have Suzanne there 
wasn’t any good in living. When I got 
to my room I got out my pistol. Then 
I took off my coat and vest—to get 
closer to my body. I was in dead 
earnest. I aimed at my heart.” 

“My boy!” gasped the judge. 

Bob Whitehill laughed shortly, with a 
little shudder. “The worst of it came 
afterward,” he said. “Before I fired 
I didn’t know what I was doing, didn’t 
realize. But I realized a second later 
all right, and I was scared stiff.” A 
grunt of self-disgust followed. “I 
wasn’t dead, and I didn’t want to die. 
I wanted a doctor. I dropped the pis- 
tol and staggered over to Eula’s room, 
across the hall, where the phone was. 
I was dizzy and had to feel my way. 
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But I was conscious till I got to the bed. 
Then I keeled over. I think I had an 
idea I'd minyte till I felt 
better. it must have been hours 


lie down a 


And 


later—I don’t know, but sudd nly [ 
came to. A bright light was shining 
in my face.” 

“Brophy !” exclaimed Green. 

“Yes. I started up, and biff! He 


an awful knock. 
that 


struck me on the head— 
Being half dead already | 
sleep for fair. The next thing I knew 
was when I came to my senses in the 
hospital and the nurse told me I’d had 
an accident. [ knew better, 
but I was tell the truth. 
You can’t judge, how foolish 
a fellow after he’s tried kill 
himself and wakes up and finds him- 
alive, and is darned it. 
And when you told me about Brophy 





r 4 
put me to 


iV 


Of course, 
ashamed to 
imagine, 


feels to 






self 


—about his say he hadn’t touched 
me—I didn’t see any reason why I 
should tell the truth for his sake. If 


I had died it would ha 


een his fa 


as much as mine. Bi he hadn’t a 
me that knock on the head I’d probably 
have come to prone to call for help.” 

“Perhaps. But it’s possible that 


Brophy saved your life by stealing your 
and giving the police that 
Otherwise you might have died and not 
been found for a week. I were you 

don’t think I’d bother to put Walsh 
right about Brophy.” 

“But I’ve got to put him right about 
Eula.” 

[The judge shook his head. “You'll 
start talk. He feels in honor 
bound not to talk now, and as for Eula, 


watch clew. 


only 
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she would as soon have him think what 
he does as know the truth.” 
Whitehill nodded assent. 


does she think is the truth, I w 


“What 
” 


1 
maer, 


he said. 





Something nected with Su- 
zanne,” id Gree nd s of the 
ni he had tten | 1. 
reckon at note was what hurried tl 
wedding. Suzanne was afraid you had 
talked in your fever about her meeting 
you in the park, and that it micht be- 
come known, so she rushed the wedding 
to get out of town and away from the 
whole thing.” 

— nodded again. “She was 


right about 1 judge,” he s 
**She’s i the bet 
“And you the bet 
Don’t ever f _ 
_The | boy flu 


me, aid gravely, 


woman, Bob. 


hate to leave a bu 
stand: we gp stay | 
never fast a decent ch 





has never had a 

“Neither “cag 
that now.” 

They gripped hands silently. Then 
Green said: “Tell Eula to cash th 
check and buy wedding present. I 
never gave you one, you know.” 


“Ne body did,” sai 1 the boy, la 
slyly, “inaybe we'll spend it on 
g present for you and mother. 
I eer A hoy 

“Why—God bless you, my said 
Asa Green. And they gripped hands 
again. 


uchin 
“But,” 


a weddi: 
e SO, in1dae,”” 
| 


S( on,” 
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WELVE- 


at 


HOUR perjods of 
the New State 


guard 


Jersey prison, 


Trenton, 


OFFICIALS 
be a thir 
for 


will ig of the past 


under a law 


duty soon 
New 


Jersey, 


passed by the last legislature of that State eight hours has been made the legal 


time of work required of officers in that 
appointment of twenty-one new officials at the State prison. 
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LOOK with a kind and tol- 

erant eye on all old men, If 

they are evil, I say to my- 

self, “This was not, perhaps, 
of their own making;” or else, “They 
are so near to the grave; it cannot last 
for long.” 

In telling you this much about my- 
self I am, in a way, offering an ex- 
planation of my attitude toward Reu- 
ben Otford, who was, in the eyes of 
most ordinary people, a very unattrac- 
tive old man. His appearance, indeed, 
was magnificent. He was one of those 
great, broad-shouldered ancients who 
are as sturdy as the oaks of their na- 
tive land. He had a long, white beard 
and keen, grave eyes, and a high fore- 
head—just as though he had _ been 
painted by Michelangelo. At the age 
of seventy he could still walk twenty 
miles, and the strength of his arms was 
prodigious. He had no vices that I 
know of, but his virtues as a farmer 
were not such as to inspire affection. 
He was thrifty to the point of mean- 
ness; he paid his men well, but worked 
them like slaves. He never lost his 
temper, and, indeed, I never met a man 
who had himself so completely under 
3ut there was no kindness in 
He 


cold, 


control. 
him, no pity for others’ failings. 
was all steel and granite—hard, 
and invulnerable. 

It was chance that brought me to 
Pantercroft, a bleak New England vil- 
lage, and the acquaintance of the Ot- 


fords. Obliged by the condition of my 
health to seek outdoor work, I an- 
swered an advertisement for a farm 


pupil. The reply came from Reuben 
Otford, written in a very firm, bold 
hand, so firm, indeed, that I was sur- 
prised when I came down to Panter- 
croft and found that the writer was a 
very old man. I remember that inter- 
view clearly enough; Otford seated in 
a great oak chair by a fire that was 
hardly sufficient to warm the room, the 
winter light that came through 


gray 
5 - 

the mullioned windows, the great 
kitchen with its oak beams and its 


smoke-blackened ceiling, the cold stone 
floor without a rug or carpet, and more 
plainly than anything, the sudden open- 
ing and closing of the door, and the 
brief vision of a slim girl in shabby 
clothes—a pale ghost of a girl with dark 
hair and large gray eyes. 

Otford made no remark an the slight 
interruption. He was at the time ex- 
plaining to me that he intended to pay 
me no wages, that I was to live in the 
house, and that he was doubtful if I 
should be able to earn my keep, and, 
save for a glance at the door, he did 
not pause in his speech. 

“We live plainly, Mr. Playdon,” he 
said, “but we work hard. If so be as 
you can’t do a good day’s work, you’d 
best go elsewhere.” 

There was nothing attractive about 
the offer, but I accepted it. And I can 
honestly that I agreed to his terms 
not because of that brief vision in the 
doorway, nor even because I was will- 
ing to work for my mere board and 
lodging, but because Reuben Otford 


Say 


himself attracted me. 
I have lived pretty softly all my life, 
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and I guessed that Reub 


reduced the art of living to a ques- 
tion of how little one could do with. 


I foresaw a new expe 
haps a c 
a rar +1 
plroyer- ul 
tle inhuman about the man—and of 


lence 


of humanizing my em- 








ere Was something just a lit- 


ringing a erfulness into a 


' > > 
household that be painted en- 
tirely with drab an 
As I have just 

ost unattractive person 

tracted me. He seemed tl! f 
man who had enc 
I] jointless shell tha 


-ased himse 
1 
shell—a 
pierce. It w 
ting to try and pierce it. 
two days later I came to Pan- 
and entered on a life so 


en- 
that I might have 


could ould, at 
be int 

Well, 
tercroft 
tirely new to me 
been sudd lenly cast on a remote island 
in the Pacific, and have been forced 
to fight with nature for my daily bread. 

I Tose at five o'clock, ani went to bed 
at nine, too tired to walk 
stairs. uld have bee 
1 


any rate, 


eres 


al most 
The food wi 
scanty for a man of sedentary habits 
and for a laborer in the fields—well, a 
whole day’s supply would have served 
cle meal. But Reuben Otford 
‘d, and ate as little—less, 
am that 
like a 


for 
as hat 
in fact, for I 


ashamed to say 


schoolboy, 





daughter of th 
and his surviving rela- 
tion, was half starved, but she never 
complained ; and one day, when I of- 
fered her a bun that I had purchased 
for myself, she said coldly that she had 
all the food she requirec d. 

“T doubt it,” I replied. 
as you like.” And I ate 
elt 


Mary, 


nephew, only 


“Still, it is 
the bun my- 
“Tf I were a man,” she went on, “it 
would be different. But do you think 
—don’t you understand—how disloyal 
it would be—to him?” 

And then she told me that things 
were going very badly, and that it was 


n Otford had 


and per- 
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VC Cr « > al; ¢ ewe : 
a case of a heroic old man fighting to 
keep himself out of the workhouse 
There had been one disaster after an- 


farming 





bad years of 





tunate investment, debts 





interest ever gathering on his ce , un- 

; ° sal ] { 1 ~ e 1 
insured ricks burnt to heaps of black 
ii continued misfortune Striking 
’ 


d 

blow after blow at that fine old gray 
head, and failing to beat.it down into 
the mire. 


“But he will win.” sf 


it he w win,” she said gently 
dS J? 
He was almost lil god to her— 


so wonder 
and crt 


‘ength. 





si Hard 
but inevitably the 
conquero Believing in him, in 
final success, she was willing to 
And she did suffer; we all 
during that terrible winter. We were 
glad enough when May brought us 
warmth and sunshine. <A low, gray 
wali formed the hern boundary of 
the farmyard and garden, and 
stood twelve old elder trees, gnarled 
and twis of their kind. When 


pe I h aps, 
his 
suffer, 
suffered 


nort 


ted giants 
I 


I tell you that the north wind had not 
only heaped up the snow against the 
wall that winter, but had poured it 
over the top stones, hike a flood of fro- 


and that the very elder trees 
buried to half their height, 
you guess it was no place for 
weaklings. No huge fires ever blazed 


The house was as cold 


zen water, 


had been 
can 


4 


“T love the sun,” the girl said to 
one Sunday morning in May. 

And she held out her hands toward 
it—a thin slip of a girl who could put 
up no fight against the cold of winter. 
I looked at her ag she stood there in 
the garden. Her cotton frock— 
her only dress been mended in 


me 


poor 


had 


many places. She had worn it all the 
winter. She had no warm clothing of 
any sort. How she must have suf- 


fered! How much the sun’ must have 
meant to her! 

And yet I thanked 
one thing, at any rate- 


the winter for 


-her friendship. 

















The bitter cold and the calm unkind- 
ness of the old man’s nature had 
brought us closer together than if we 
had lived a life of warmth and ease. 
The girl had learned to look on me as 
a friend. She would not hear a word 
against her uncle. But she needed 
something more human—something 
that was not altogether a fighting force 
—in her life. 

“It will be better next winter,” I 
said as we stood there in the sunshine, 
and I made up my mind that it should 
be so. 

That same night, after the girl had 
gone to bed, I tried to shift my posi- 
tion from that of the farm laborer to 
something of more importance, 

“TI shall take up farming as a pro- 
fession,” I said. 

And old Otford, busy with his ac- 
counts, did not look up as he answered: 

“You'll have to learn afore you does 
that.” 

I told him that he was teaching me, 
and then I led up gradually to that 
which I wished him to know. Would 
he take me on as a partner? JI was 
willing to put up ten thousand dollars, 

He did not answer me for perhaps 
as long as half a minute. I watched 
him as he sat at the table, his head 
bent, his long beard sweeping down on 
the polished oak, his great, gnarled hand 
gripping the short, thick penholder. He 
did not even raise his eyes to lcok at 
me. His brows were knitted, and his 
lips moved, forming figures as he added 
up a long column. 

Then at last he thrust his pen into 
the inkpot, and looked me steadily in 
the face. 

“I don’t want your help,” he said 
roughly. 

When I assured him that it was I 
who wanted his, he rose from his chair 
and told me very quietly that I was a 
liar. 

“Mary’s bin talkin’,” he said; “and 
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I ain’t sure as I shan’t give her a 
thrashin’ for it.” 

Then, before I could tell him that 
he’d have to thrash me as well, he 
stepped forward and gripped me by the 
shoulders. 

“Your money’s nothing to me,” he 
said coldly. “D’you think as money’ll 
put me straight? I tell you as it won’t 
—not all the money in the world. It’d 
flow through my hands like water. 
They’d take it from me, as they’ve 
taken all else. It’s only myself that 
they can’t take. I’m too strong for 
’em.” 

Of course, I could not make head or 
tail of this wild speech, and there was 
no answer to it that I could see. I 
sat there in silence as he walked away 
from me and stood with his back to 
the great open fireplace and pointed in 
the direction of the door. 

“T’m too smart for ’em,” he contin- 
ued. “I fight ’em with their own weap- 
ons. If you like to go elsewhere, you 
can. But there ain’t goin’ to be no 
soft livin’ in this house.” Then he be- 
gan to mutter, and I caught only a 
few sentences now and again. “Swept 
and garnished” —“Seven devils” — 
“Prayer and fasting’—‘‘From the north 
with the snow.” Meaningless non- 
sense, so it seemed to me at the time. 
And then he turned and caught me by 
the arm, and said, “I'll show you some- 
thing. You think as you knows every- 
thing, but you don’t!” 

He led me to the door, and we 
crossed the hall and made our way into 
the garden. The moon was shining 
brightly. He walked up a path that 
led to the northern boundary, and I 
followed him. 

“T planted them there,” he said, point- 
ing at the elders. “When I were 
twenty-six year old, I planted them.” 

I suggested that he was fond of elder- 
berry wine, and that he liked the fra- 
grance of the white flowers. 

“To the north they lie,” he contin- 


1, “and better’n any wall. They can’t 
through ’em, and thev can 


’em, nor even so much as lay a 


1 


aec- 


stroy 
finger on ’em.” 

“They?” I queried; and then I 
laughed.. “You mean the cold winds ?” 

“Ay,” he answered; ‘‘and somethin’ 
as be more cruel than the winds.” 

He turned abruptly on his heel and 
strode back toward the house. He 
went so far ahead of me that when 
I had closed the hall door I heard his 
footsteps on the bare boards of the 
landing overhead. I locked up the 


house for the night and went to bed. 


A man cannot live for th ty years 
as I have lived and know nothing of 
the fear that transforms a human be- 
ing into something little better than an 
unreasoning animal. He may never 
have experienced it himself, but he has 


of anoth < Until 
to Pantercroft I had only seen 
it once—on the face of a murderer con- 
demned to death. But a week after 
old Otford had taken me out into the 


seen it 


in the eyes 


I came 


garden I saw it again. 


“One of the elder trees has gone,” 
he announced; “come down in the 
night.” 

There had been a high wind for’ 

four hours, and I said some- 


ition. 


about the exposed po 


Sy ae ” 4 an “c 
Cut ,» said, 


down a foot above 
ground.” 
And Mary cried out: 
We'll 
He left the room, 
eaten, and we did not see him again 
that day. Late at night he returned, 
sank into a chair, and fell It 
was not until a week afterward that 
I learned that he had been that 
afternoon twelve miles from Panter- 


croft, walking bareheaded in the 


the 
ee 


plant another. 


doesn’t 
< 


matter, uncle. 
his breakfast un- 
n 1 » ¢ 
adsitep, 
seen 


raln, 


close to the edge of a cliff that dropped 
three hundred feet sheer into the sea, 
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A fortnight later the second and the 
third trees fell on the same night, and 


there was a gap twelve yards wide in 
he wall of foliage. They had been 


: and there were 


| eae 
od on the ground, 
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I shall ney torget Otford’s face as 
he looked at t! nrawilino maces al 
ne IX C( at tiie sprawiihg masses of 
c r 2 oe ~fe . 
leaf and twig and branch. I can see 
him now, gazing through the gap at 


he Ic ne wood 














that jay. bey 1e of pasture 
ind, and ir in his eyes, and 
then the de e getting the better of 
his fea I lenched his hands as his 

arms went up to heaven. The per- 
spiration streamed down his forehead 

and dripped onto his beard. 2 looked 

like some prophet 

veny e on € or 

I mean, that is how he would have 


one who did not know 


To me, hx 


appeared to any 
the catise Of his fury. yw ever, 


the exhibition was pitiful and ridicu- 
lous. 

“It is a form of madness,” I said to 
Mary that afternoon, when she was 
milkit S the cows. 

“Elder trees keep away the witches,” 
he replied simply. “Didn’t you know 
that °” 


I laughed. One could hardly be ex- 
pected to believe that Reuben Otford, 
ly strong-willed and self- 


reliant; was afraid of witches. 


so tremendou 
“There is nothing to laugh at,” she 
continued. 
“But you don’t really mean that your 


” 


uncle—— 


“How can we tell?” she interrupted. 
“There are weaknesses even in a strong 
man; but I would rather you did not 
talk about it. For me 
ni 





it is a horrible 
shtmare.” 

Reuben Otford himself came bellow- 
at us from the Wasting 
our time He’d soon put an 


ne 
: S 


house. 
, were we? 
that ! 


end t! 


tO 
to 


And, with eyes ablaze, 
he struck me, and I went to the ground. 
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Mary screamed, and the cow over- 
turned the milk pail. 

“You are an old man,” I said, ris- 
ing to my feet. 

‘But too good a man for you!” he 
roared at me. “I could thrash a dozen 
like you and not get tired.” 

Allowing for the exaggeration of pic- 
turesque language, he was probably 
correct. But I was not afraid of him. 
What I really feared was that I should 
be forced, after this incident, to leave 
the farm, and I did not like to think 
of Mary left alone with her uncle. 
Something was changing—had already 
changed in him. Hard and merciless 
he had always been, but until the last 
week or two he had never lost control 
of himself. 

It was an awkward choice he offered 
me—between seeming a coward and 
making it impossible for me to work 
for him any longer. I had just de- 
cided to swallow both blow and insult, 
when I saw shame replace the anger in 
his eyes. 

“T most humbly beg your pardon, Mr. 
Playdon,” he said gently. “I ain’t bin 
myself since this mornin’.” Then he 
placed his hands behind his back and 
came closer to me. “Hit me a good 
un in the face,” he said. ‘“ ’Twill do 
me good, and I won’t put up a fist 
agin’ it.” 

I smiled and shook my head. Then 
I held out my hand and he took it. 
All the rest of the day he treated me 
as if I had been his own son, and in 
the evening, seizing a favorable op- 
portunity, as I thought, I again asked 
him to take me as a partner. Again 
he refused—very quietly and with a 
word of thanks. 


Twould make things too easy for 


“Fightin? hard be the 


” 


me,” he said. 
only fun in life, I’m thinkin’. 
No argument or entreaty moved him 
from this position; and when I spoke 
of Mary, he said: 
4E ps 
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“Mary’s a good girl, and she'll make 
a wife as any man’d be proud of. But 
my blood be in her veins, and she 
wouldn’t be happy unless she fought 
alongside of me.” 

I longed to say that she could fight 
better if she were well fed, but I was 
afraid of offending him. I am glad 
now that I was silent. I like to think 
of him as he was that night. He was 
never in such a kindly mood again 


Ill. 


The next night two more of the trees 
were destroyed, and the gap was 
twenty yards in width. I would prefer 
not to describe the scene that followed 
the discovery of this further outrage. 
It is enough to tell you that Reuben 
Otford’s violence was so terrible that 
even his great physical strength broke 
down under the strain. He touched 
no food all day, and in the evening, 
when Mary had gone to bed, he cried 
like a wounded animal. I had to help 
him up the stairs to his room. 

I watched the elder trees that night, 
sitting close under the wall with a 
loaded gun across my knees. It was 
dark and I could see nothing, but I 
could trust to my ears in the stillness. 
I was very tired and it was with diff- 
culty that I kept awake. Nothing hap- 
pened and I might just as well have 
slept quietly in my bed. I was good 
for nothing on the following day, but 
Otford, on the other hand, seemed to 


have recovered his physical strength. 


IH1e was as ferocious as a wild beast, 
and though he did not lay hands on me 
1gain, he lashed me with his tongue 
from morning to night. I bore his 
insults in silence. He did not apologize 


for them this time. 
“T do not see how I can 
I said to Mary, when I had an op- 


portunity of speaking to her alone. “He 


stay here,” 


is going from bad to worse.’ 
She was white and trembling, poor 
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child, and there were tears in her eyes 
as she begged me not to leave her. 

Well, that was the kind of situation 
that brings a man to a swift decision. 

“You must come with me,” I said. 
“We must leave him.” 

And then, as she looked up at me 
with fear and doubt in her eyes, I took 
her in my arms and told her that I 
loved her. She cried a little, as women 
will, from joy; but she put her arms 
around my neck and clung to me and 
told me that she was no longer afraid. 

This is no story of love or lovers. 
If it had been, I should have told you 
much about the birth and growth of 
my love for Mary Otford, and have 
insisted on your listening to an account 
of her beauty and gentleness and charm, 
and how she was always in my 
thoughts, and how much more impor- 
tant, in my own eyes, was this per- 
sonal affair of my love than anything 
to do with Reuben Otford or the elder 
trees. And the bringing together of 
our two small lives in the midst of a 
great tragedy was not so unimportant 
as it might seem. So far as we were 
brought into contact with Reuben Ot- 
ford, there had to be unity of purpose. 
Mary herself made that plain to me, 
while hot words of love were still on 
my lips. 

“We must not leave him,” she whis- 


pered. “We must save him!” 
“From what? From whom?” I 
asked. 


She could not tell me that. She only 
knew that Reuben Otford was in dan- 
ger, and that if we left him we should 
be cowards running away from the bat- 
tle. 

“No battle of ours,’ I said. “And 
there is such a thing as self-respect.” 

But she thought otherwise, and she 
brought me round to her way of think- 
ing. Here was an old man, fighting 
not only against poverty, but against 
some strange fancy of his brain—some 
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fancy that was bound up with the life 
and death of twelve elder trees. We 
were young and in no fear of anything 
at all, except that something might 
happen to separate us. Our duty was 
to stay at Pantercroft and _ endure 
everything and help Reuben Otford so 
far as lay in our power. 

Well, for three nights- I sat up and 
watched the elder trees. But one can- 
not do without sleep, and I suggested 
to Reuben Otford either that I should 
be allowed to sleep during the day or 
that he should take turns with me. He 
refused and insulted me with the fury 
of a madman. I was idle; I was in- 
quisitive. What right had I to inter- 
fere with his affairs? Meddlesome 
folk got hurt. There was nothing I 
could do but my work. If I didn’t do 
that better, I should go. 

There was no arguing with the man 
at all. One might as well have been 
a slave arguing with a slave driver. 
Work! Work! Work! That was all 
the answer he had to give me, and he 
clenched his fists and would have struck 
me if I had not left the room. 

I did not watch the trees that night, 
and the next morning four more of 
them had toppled down to the ground. 
There were only three left, two at one 
end of the wall and one at the other. 
Otford seemed calm and refused to 
allow us to speak of the matter. But 
there was something terrible in his 
calmness—in his white face and blaz- 
ing eyes and the continual movement 
of his lips as if he were talking to 
some invisible creature. During the 
whole of that day we never saw him. 
But soon after dark two men brought 
him back to the house. One of them 
was the man who had found him at 
the foot of the cliffs twenty miles away. 
The other was a doctor and the owner 
of the car in which they had come. 

“He won’t walk again,” said the doc- 
tor. “He may not live very long; but 
perhaps he may live for years. He 
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I can do noth- 


has injured his spine. 
ing.” ; . 

We put Otford to bed in the big, 
barely furnished room that looked out 


over the garden. Two hours after- 
yard he recovered consciousness, and 
the doctor left us half an hour later. 

“T’ll carry on,” I said to Otford. 

He did not me. There was 
something very like a look of hatred 
in his eyes. 

‘You shall give the orders,” I con- 
“T don’t ask for a partnership. 
Mary 


answer 


tinued. 
You shall tell me what to do. 
and I will see to everything.” 

One of his great arms, bare almost 
to the shoulder, hung over the edge of 
the bed. I saw the muscles stand out 
on it as he clenched his hand. 

“One can’t fight against Heaven,” he 
said fiercely. 

With the collapse of Otford peace 
seemed to come down on the farm. 
Only in Otford’s bedroom was there 
still storm and fury. Nothing that we 
could do for him could draw a kind 
or even a civil word from his lips. He 
insulted and abused us until I refused 
to let Mary see him. And even then 
he would speak of her to me in terms 
that would not have been applied to a 
low woman by any one with a spark 
of decent feeling. 
outside that room 
I engaged two more men to 


Yet there was 


peace. 


work on the farm and a girl to do 
the household jobs. We had plenty of 
good food and the color came into 
Mary’s cheeks. But all the time the 


spirit of tragedy brooded over us, 


and 


it seemed to come, not from the 
stricken, foul-mouthed old man _ up- 
stairs, but from the line of fallen elder 
trees. Often in the evening I would 
stand in the garden and look up the 
slope of the hill at the wood, and there 
were times when I fancied I could 


feel something cold, like a breath of 
icy wind, pass over and go down to- 
ward the house. And yet, on these oc- 
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casions, there was no wind and not a 
leaf stirred on the trees. ; 
Mary would feel it, too, and she 
would shudder and hold my arm tightly, 
and whisper, “The witches.” We 
would look up at Otford’s open win- 
dow, but we could not see Otford. His 
bed had been placed, by his own de- 
sire, in such a position that he could 
not see the elder trees. Yet each 
morning he asked the same question, 

and I answered him: 

“The three are still there.” 

I still made him the same answer 
when, a month later, two of the trees 
died—“poisoned,” said an expert in 
such matters. But though no one told 
Otford, he seemed to know, and the 
next day he caught hold of me, pulled 
me down on the bed, and battered my 
face with his great fist. 

I escaped with a cut lip, an eye which 
was of no use to me for days after- 
ward, and the loss of two front teeth. 
I never went within reach of those 

ain unless there was some one 
else in the room with me. 

Then came the night of August the 
second, when a week of intense heat 
was broken by one of the worst thun- 
derstorms I have ever known. It 
burst upon us while we were asleep 
with a crash like the rattle and roar of 


artillery. The noise of the rain was 


like a river pouring over the edge of 
a precipice. I half dressed myself and 
went down into the hall and found 


Mary standing there. She was wear- 
1 


ing an old dressing gown and her hair 

was wet. 

“T have been shutting the windows,” 
o> , 


she said. “Will you please go to my 
uncle’s room?” 

I went upstairs and, as I reached 
the landing, I heard a door close with 
a crash, and the wind blew out my can- 
[ dropped the match box, and 


minute elapsed before I could 


dle. 
nearly a 
light the candle again. 
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When at last I came to Otford’s 
room I heard the sound of voices and 
tried to open the door. It was locked. 
I beat on the panels with my fist, but 
no one paid any attention to me. 

And then, for a few moments, the 
voices ceased, and I heard nothing but 


the thunder and the lashing of the rain - 


on the roof. I made my way into my 
own room next door and looked out 
across the garden. A flash of light- 
ning showed me the whole line of the 
northern wall, and I saw that the last 
elder tree had fallen. I opened the win- 
dow and thrust out my head and lis- 
tened. I could see that the window of 
Otford’s room was open. Then I 
heard Mary’s voice calling to me from 
the hall. She wanted to know if her 
uncle was all right. 

“Yes,” I shouted back, “he’s all right. 
I’ll be down in a minute.” 

3ut I returned to the window and 
listened. Two men were speaking to 
each other, but in so low a tone that 
I could not even tell if Otford were 
one of them. Only in the intervals be- 
tween the claps of thunder could I hear 
anything at all. 

Then there came a sharp scream like 
the cry of a wounded animal, and the 
loud roaring of a voice that I knew 
well enough. And then laughter—that 
was not laughter at all. 

I went out into the passage, picked up 
a heavy oak chair, and beat at the rusty 
lock of the door. It gave way, and I 
found myself in a room of darkness. 
I heard a horrible choking sound, and 
then a flash of lightning showed me 
the bed. I flung myself on Otford, and, 
seizing one of his. great hands in both 
mine, wrenched it away from_ the 
other man’s throat. The man freed 
himself—I saw his back plainly in an- 
other flash of light—and stumbled to 
the window. I heard the thud as he 
landed on the ground. Then I closed 


the window, lit a candle, and looked 
down at Otford. 


His face was calm, 


his eyes vacant, as though something 
had left them, and as yet nothing had 
come to take its place. And then a 
strange look of gratitude stole into 
them. His lips moved, but no sound 
came from his throat. Yet I was quite 
certain that he was trying to thank me. 


IV. 


-_ 


Reuben Otford never explained. He 
never spoke again and he died before 
daybreak. His death was due to natu- 
ral causes, and though some efforts 
were made to find the man whom he 
had attempted to murder, they were un- 
successful. It was not, you must un- 
derstand, a matter for the police at 
all. 

I married Mary, and we set the 
finances of the farm on a sound basis. 
It was not until a fortnight ago, rather 
more than two years after Reuben’s 
death, that I learned, at any rate, a 
portion of the truth. One night, after 
my wife had gone to bed, there was a 
knock on the hall door, and I opened 
it to a stranger—a small, thin man with 
a brown, clean-shaven face. 

“Are you Mr. Playdon?” he asked. 

I told him that I was Mr. Playdon 
and asked his business. 

“You saved my life once,” he re- 
plied. 

“Oh, you’re that fellow, are you?” I 
said. 

He admitted it, and when he saw 
that I was about to shut the door in 
his face, he said: 

“T want to thank you. 
say you’d care to hear my story. 
name is Lidsey—Arther Lidsey.” 

I told him to come in, and we sat in 
the kitchen before the fire. 

“T am going on to Gorford to-night,” 
he said, and then he filled his pipe and 
lit it. 

“T cut down those trees,” he con- 
tinued. “I took lodgings in a farm- 
house on the other side of the wood. 


And I dare 
My 
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I’m not ashamed of anything I did. 
I had to hurt Otford, and that was the 
only way I could think of. I knew 
the weak spot in his‘armor. He was 
a hard devil, but as superstitious as an 
old peasant woman.’ 

I oven him why he wished to in- 
jure Otford and he told me. It ap- 
Lidsey, and I 


peared—according to 
cannot vouch for the truth of his story 
—that Otford had been a terrible 
scoundrel in his youth—a fierce, strong, 
passionate devil of a fellow, evil in 
disposition and unable to control him- 
self. 

“A madman,” said Lidsey, “doing 
what he pleased and bursting out in 
fury if he were thwarted. He didn’t 
live at Pantercroft in those days. He 
had a farm up in New Hampshire. 
He ran away with my mother and my 
father shot himself. I was a child of 
six at the time. I did not know the 
truth until three years ago.” 

And then he went on to tell me what 
he had learned about Reuben Otford. 
It appeared that the shock of Mrs. 
Lidsey’s death, which took place soon 
husband’s suicide, had _ so- 
suddenly 
bullyin 


after her 
bered Otford. He hac 
1 . 1 

changed. from a_ rough, 


1 
i 
1 
i 


y 


f 


brute of a fellow, 
a saint, but a cold, pa 
business, with no thought save that of 


he had become, 1 
ssionless man o 


mm So 


making money and getting on in the 


worl 1, 


“But nothing prospered with him,” 
said Lidsey. “He had only achieved 
this one thing—that he had conquered 


the passions of his youth. He had 


cast out the devils that. would have 
V ced his lif And he set great 
store on that row of elder trees. Can 
you put two and two together? It 


sounds like foolishness, but I fancy— 


well, you know what happened.” 
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I knew well enough, but I was not 
going to confirm Lidsey’s suspicions. 

“T came to see him that night,” said 
Lidsey, “to tell him that the last of 
his eieggrecy trees had gone. He did 
his best to kill me. That showed me 
that I had 
That was big wor 
Otford—the man who had no hold over 
himself. gs devils had entered into 
They came down from the 


revenge. 
the old Reuben 
1 


succeeded in my 
k of 


him again, 
north.” 

He rose from the chair, opened the 
door, and great gust of wind came 
in from the hall and extinguished the 
candles. I saw him standing by the 
door in the red flicker of the firelight. 
Then he was gone. 

That is all I can tell you. How 
much of it is true I do not know. I 
can only record that, with the fall of 
the first elder tree, Reuben Otford did 
begin to change and that he went from 
bad to worse. To the mass of super- 
stition that was his brain the elder 
trees formed the only barrier that was 
standing between the seven devils he 
had cast out and that were waiting 
among the snows of the North to re- 


s& 


enter the house of his soul—the house 
that he had “swept and garnished” by 
“prayer and fasting.” He had apolo- 
gized for the blow he struck me, but 
aiter that there had been no going back. 
He had seemed to slide swiftly down- 
ward into the depths. And then at the 
last—no, not quite at the last—there 
had been the ittiempt to kill. 
The last 
that look of gratitude in his eyes. Per- 


thing [ remember of him is 


haps, so near to death, he had learned 


that the elder tre were only a sym- 
bol created by the brain of man. And 
behind the symbol he had seen the Re- 
ality—had groped for and touched an 


outstretched Hand. 


C 
Q20 
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6&4 Harold 


S far as the natives were con- 
cerned, on this sizzling day at 
precisely noon, the little 
plaza at Cartagena was abso- 

lutely deserted. At one of the metal 
tables of a sidewalk café under the 
arcade three Americans sat sipping cool- 
ing beverages. They were evidently 
men who had spent some time in the 
country. Their light linen clothes, their 
sun-browned skins, their utter boredom 
Also, they just 


all proclaimed that. 
lounged and endeavored to cool their 


interiors—and said nothing! 

At another table, some dozen feet 
away, was an occupant of the same na- 
tionality. But there was a difference. 
Something about him spoke of the trav- 
eler, the tourist. An oldish man, or 
perhaps one who looked so prematurely, 
He had a tremendously serene face. 
It was thin and finely chiseled and 
tired looking—almost as tired looking 
as his deadish-gray eyes. A minister, 
nine people out of ten would have said, 
only recently retired and on his first 
vacation in years. The contents of his 
glass, seltzer and milk, would have 
strengthened the opinion. 

Stagnant calm seems to be particu- 
larly made in order to be boisterously 
disrupted—and this quiet was no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

From the wide portals of the sleepy 
hotel across the plaza a tall and bronzed 
young man presently emerged. But 
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emerged is hardly the word to use 
under the circumstances. It would be 
better, perhaps, to say volcanoed. Cer- 
tainly he came with a rush—a noisy 
one. He hop-skipped across the pave- 
ment, with his arms and mouth wide in 
a mighty stretching yawn. 

“The Bear from Bearsville,” he 
shouted. ‘Woof, woof! Old bruin 
has awakened from his winter’s sleep, 
and he is fierce and thirsty, gentlemen.” 

The three old-timers at the table 
smiled, one of them somewhat ruefully. 

“Youth, eh? Good, old glorious 
youth !” 

‘Booze,” stated the second. 

“Garry’s right,” agreed the third. 

“Here he comes, gentlemen,” contin- 
ued the voice of the approaching young 
man, “here he comes. Pawing the earth 
and tautened for action!” 

“Hm,” said the man called Garry. 
“Good the kid leaves to-day. If it were 
three days off for boat time he wouldn't 
have a copper left.” 

“Oh, well,’ defended the believer in 
youth, “the kid’s been back in the 
wilds of the interior for a couple of 
years, you know. Can’t blame the beg- 
gar for going on a bit of a spree!” 

“Too bad,” remarked the third and 
more cynical member of the party, “that 
booze is his specialty. Thought when 
we first met him he might like poker. 
We need a fourth. And I need some 


money.” 








The long and lank young man, how- 
ever, was already upon them. He took 
a chair and pounded a hard fist on the 
table until it threatened to collapse. 

“Come, muchacho, and come pronto,” 
he bawled. “The Bear from Bears- 
ville is about to purchase liquid sus- 
tenance. Come, muchacho, and come 
damn pronto!” 

The drinks brought, he raised his 
own high ball and proposed a toast: 

“Gentlemen, to myself—to [Emery 
Brink, gentlemen, and to the greatest 
little town on God’s green earth, back 
in God’s own country. Bearsville, gen- 
tlemen, U. S. A.!” 

Two of them, smiling indulgently, 
accepted his word for it; the third and 
poker-loving member of the party 
showed that he was perhaps the more 
typically American. 

“Tm drinking to you, Brink, all right, 
all right,” he said. “But I’m damned 
if I’m drinking to your blurb on Bears- 
ville! Boy, lemme tell you that I hap- 
pen to come from a little hamlet my- 
self, a littke dump they call Chicago! 
Ever hear of Chi, kid?” 

“Yeah,” retorted the Bearsville man, 
“they got a slaughter house there, I 
think. Sure!” 

“Well,” answered the other good-na- 
turedly, “it’s a grand market for a lot 
of you hicks, I guess!” 

“Hang the cities! Me for the little 
country towns,” insisted Emery Brink. 
“Me for Bearsville—me for there!” 
[The Bear from Bearsville suddenly 
pulled out his watch. He scanned it 
thoughtfully and then raised his face 
and winked one eye with portentous 
gravity: 


“Gentlemen,” he said in a low tone, 


“T’'ll tell you what we'll do, if you Chi- 
cago and big-city boys are game. To 
decide the 
nativity centers, whassay to a little 
game of poker? What?” 

The man from Chicago was openly 


supremacy of our respective 
I P 1 
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jubilant. He yawned in an annoying 
way, and announced: 

“Youngster, I invented the game, I 
did!” 

“Imery Brink,” put in another, “you 
sure did bring it down on your own 
head !” 

“Willful suicide is correct,” aug- 
mented the third. 

“Concerning you guys—I’ll say so,” 
retorted the younger man. “Come, gen- 
tlemen, it’s four or five hours till boat 
time, and I sure want to woof. I’ve 
got a roll in the old jeans, and you're 
welcome to take a crack at it. Come, 
action is what I want!” 

Being in a country where gambling is 
customary, openly customary, there was 
no need to seek a secluded spot. The 
cards were brought, the cash was dis- 
gorged, and soon the pleasant shuf- 
fling was heard! 

The ministerial-looking person at that 
quietly rose and approached the table. 
He did not come exactly timidly, but 
there was a certain air of reticence about 
him. 

“T trust, gentlemen,” 
asked, “that you will not object if I 
merely—merely watch the game? I— 
in fact, I indulged a trifle in my youth!” 

“Surely not,’ returned the three 
agreeably; ‘“‘sit right down, sir!” 

“Yes, old codger,” invited Emery 
Brink, “you sit right down and take a 
hand, if you want to.” 

Thank you—thank you, 
stranger replied. “I assure you that I 


he courteously 


no,” the 


enjoy watching.” 
“Go to it, then. 
“Thank you again, no. My 
and seltzer, you see, is quite 


Have a drink.” 
my milk 
satisfac- 
tory!” 

‘Then there’: 
cided the Bear from Bearsville. ‘Let 


’em slide!” 


no kick coming,” de- 


To make a painful incident gener- 
ously brief, for the next few hours 
they certainly “slid’—slid with an 
alarming rate of speed from the fingers 
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of the Bear from Bearsville—meaning, 
of course, his pile of bills. Indeed, he 
proved to be perhaps the worst poker 
player it had ever been the privilege 
of the other three to mix with. He 
played two pairs as another man would 
manipulate a straight; and, when it 
came to a hand of that sort, it must 
have looked like four aces to him. 
Nevertheless, you had to say that he 
was game. He kept coming right back 
for more punishment—and he kept right 
on getting it. Through it all, however, 
he utterly ignored the taunts of the 
man from Chicago. Bearsville, he as- 
serted, would yet triumph. Presently, 
though, he admitted one important 
thing. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I’ll say that 
my time and my money are both get- 
ting short, and it’s lucky I have my 
ticket on the boat. Anyway, look out, 
for I’m going to come with a rush 
when [I start!” 

The quiet, oldish onlooker, who had 
been intensely watching the game as if 
it were of the most extreme interest, 
coughd quite politely. 

“T—I am leaving on the boat myself,” 
he said. “I—I wonder, gentlemen, 
whether or not you would object to 
my taking a hand. Frankly, I confess 
that viewing this little party has sort 
of brought back recollections of my 
youth.” 

“The more 
Brink told him. 

“Join right up,” said the man from 
Chicago. “Maybe it’ll give this Bears- 
ville bird some luck, eh?” But the way 
he laughed was exceedingly scornful. 

“Sure,” the other two added indif- 
ferently. 

“Thank you—thank you very much,” 
said the oldish person. “I must beg 
of you to pardon me if I am slightly 
awkward. It is years, you know— 
years!” 

He was assured that they would 


the merrier,” Emery 


, 
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gladly overlook his shortcomings. Then 
he was handed his first batch of five, 

But the advent of the sanctimonouys- 
appearing gentleman to the party did 
no good for Emery Brink. The Chi- 
cago man, indeed, was able to crow 
with even greater cause and _ boister- 
ousness than ever. Also, even the new- 
comer himself found his luck quite as 
appalling as had The Bear from Bears- 
ville! 

Shortly, alas! the young man from 
the interior was obliged to admit, after 
another glimpse at his timepiece, that 
this was to be the last round if he 
wanted to catch the ship. Anyway, he 
admitted ruefully, he just about had 
enough left to play a few modest hands. 
Nearly two thousand good American 
iron men, he confessed, had been taken 
from him. Even so, he’d had his fun 
—and The Bear from Bearsville would 
yet have his day. 

It chanced, by the way, that the min- 
isterial-looking old boy dealt the last 
hand. It seemed that he shuffled an 
unduly length of time, and also that he 
was extremely awkward. The Chicago 
man winked at the other two. Poor old 
chap was certainly nervous, was what 
he implicated. Probably never lost so 
much money in his life, eh? 

And yet, when he looked at his hand, 
he felt extremely kindly toward the 
awkward dealer. He showed this by 
flipping a fifty-dollar bill into the cen- 
ter of the table. 

“She’s open, boys, and as it’s the last 
hand, I’m giving you losers a stab at a 
half a century note!” 

Emery Brink was next. He was the 
focus of all eyes. Looking at his cards, 
it was plain that he had what he deemed 
a good hand, an extraordinarily good 
hand. This was further attested by the 
fact that he took the last hundred-dol- 
lar bill from his pile, leaving him not 
more than forty or fifty 

“And J’m the boy,” he cried, his voice 
vibrant. ‘“Who’s going to crash it for 




















another fifty? I wish that I had about 
a thousand more. Woof! woof! woof! 
The Bear from Bearsville is there!” 

The other two were cagy players. 
It must be remembered that they had 
formerly mixed with the man from Chi- 
cago. Therefore, with their faces 
stony, they each slipped in very quietly 
a one-hundred-dollar note. 

“Might as well stay,” said the first, 
yawning. 

“Sure. Give a fellow a chance,” 
agreed the second. 

It was now up to the prim old gen- 
tleman, but he instantly showed where 
he stood. He raised his hands, palms 
upward, in that gesture which is sup- 
posed to denote despair. 

“Gentlemen,” he declared, “it has 
been an enjoyable afternoon, but I am 
finished. I thank you!” 

The Chicago man, in the draw, called 
for one card; The Bear from Bearsville, 
in huge glee, confessed that he was sat- 
isfied; regarding the other two, they 
each quite hastily discarded two apiece 
and called for that many. This was 
certainly no time to try to hide your 
strength! 

The Chicago man this time doubled 
his bet. He tossed in a cold hundred 
and tilted back his chair, his cigar 
clenched so tightly that it caused his 
cronies pleasure. He always did that 
when he had a good hand; they hoped 
he had one now. You will gather, 
from that, the fact that each of them 
thought that he had a far better one. 

Emery Brink, alas! had not the hun- 
dred with which to cover the bet. He 
let this be known in an anguished voice. 
3efore the others could reply, however, 
the sanctimonious-appearing person 
came to the rescue. 

“My young friend,” he said, “you 
seem like an honest lad. J am leaving 
on the same ship with you, and it is al- 
ways my custom to give youth a chance. 
I am, frankly, surfeited with this 
Allow me, young Mr. 


world’s goods. 


The Bear from Bearsville 
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Brink, to have the pleasure of acting as 
your banker !” 

Without waiting for acquiescence, he 
calmly unfolded his wallet and tendered 
The Bear from Bearsville a crisp thou- 
sand-dollar note! 

The younger man _ sputtered his 
thanks, assuring him that the loan was 
appreciated. Likewise, Brink assured 
him that the debt would probably only 
last for a few minutes. He had a hand 
this time, he did, that was going to 
make the Chicago boy and the rest of 
’em look mighty sick. Just keep your 
eye on little old Emery Brink. Say- 
ing which, he uproariously raised the 
hundred a like amount. 

The other two men always played 
pretty close. It must be realized, since 
such was the case, that their putting 
in two hundred apiece led one to be- 
lieve that they thought tremendously 
well of their cards. 

This, however, didn’t phase the man 
from Chicago. He saw the raise and 
lightly fattened it with two hundred 
more! 

Not for a fraction of a second did 
Emery Brink hesitate. Grabbing up all 
that remained of his last thousand, he 
threw it into the middle of the table. 


“There, boys, there! That’s what 
The Bear from Bearsville does. [Every 
kopeck he owns—every one. That’s 


what he thinks of his hand. Come on, 
you Chicago bird; come on, you other 
birds! See me or drop—see me or 
drop. I tell you that this time The Bear 
from Bearsville woofs!” 

It takes courage and confidence to 
slap eight hundred cold, hard dollars 
into a pot, and it certainly takes delib- 
eration. It took the latter, now, beyond 
a doubt. The first man wasted a full 
five minutes; and, when he did slip in 
his share, he did it with a sigh. If it 
took him five minutes, it took the other 
man seven; but he, too, came to the 
scratch. Concerning the Chicago 
rooter, he had already had a chance for 
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close study. He would have liked to 





raise, all right, all right. But—but 

“Boys,” he said, “I’m just calling.” 

With his left hand Emery Brink 
reached out to scoep in the pet; with 
his right he displayed five cards, face 
upward. 

“Look at ’em—just look at ’em!” he 
yelled. “Five little hearts—five little 
hearts. But that isn’t all, gentlemen— 
oh, no, don’t think it’s a//! The spots 
on ’em, respectively, dear people, are 
thusly: Three—and four—and five— 
and six—and seven—what is commonly 
known but rarely seen, gentlemen—a 
straight flush! Woof! woof! woof! 
Did I say The Bear from Bearsville was 
due for a wild woofing?”’ 

“T’m damned,” conceded the man 
from Chicago. “I had four bullets!” 

“Four kings for mine,” put in an- 
other. 

The last, “however, was. stricken 
dumb. He simply and eloquently laid 
down his pasteboards. Two pairs of 
queens were among the five! 


Half an hour later, in the smoking 
room of the homeward-bound steamer, 
the staid old gentieman and the young- 
ster were sitting over a table—the one 
with milk and seltzer, the other with a 
cocktail. The latter, for perhaps the 
tenth time, was telling and retelling, 
even to a man who had seen it, the his- 
tory of that last phenomenal hand. 

“My young friend,” said the minis- 
terial person, “don’t ever do it again.” 

“Huh? Do what again?” 

“Never boast that you come from 
Bearsville, and then give such an 
atrocious exhibition of poker. Haven't 
you any local pride?” 

“But, but say replied the young- 
ster, blinking rapidly, “I won, all right, 


i 





say,” 


didn’t 


The oldish person elevated an eye- 
brow, and spoke with a trace of con- 
descension : 

“My son, did you ever hear of Luke 
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Reynolds, the son of old Pete Reyn- 
olds, of Bearsville, who ran away when 
he was a kid?” 

“Reynolds—Luke Reynolds ?” gasped 
the other. “Sure, sure! They say he 
turned out to be the slickest card shark 
that ever played with a deck. But 
why ?” 

“Because, son, I’m Luke Reynolds! 
I’ve batted pretty much around the 
world, and I’ve annexed my pile—no 
matter how. I was just waiting for the 
steamer, as I said, for I’m going back 
to end my days in dear old Bearsville. 
Then you came along and started in 
spouting about the town you came from, 
And then you played the rottenest game 
of poker I’ve ever seen in my life and 
let that Chicago man and those other 
boys have the laugh on you. 

‘“You—you mean——’”’ gasped Emery 
Brink. 

“IT mean, you young idiot,” tartly re- 
sponded the famed card man, “that I 
had to step in and save the reputation 
of Bearsville. Gad! How in the devil 
did you think those hands came out 
without my stacking ’em? 

“But here, son, let’s get down to busi- 
ness. You got your money back. We'll 
call it an even two thousand, Also, 
you got two hundred and eighty of mine 
that I had to use to the deal. 
So hand it back. Also, outside of that, 
you won, roughly, some seven or eight 
hundred dollars. As I said, I like to 
give youth a chance; so give me half 
of it and we'll call it square. Also, pay 
for this check, for the drink’s on you!” 

For a moment he paused, scrupu- 
lously counting the money the still 
dazed youngster handed him. When 
it was in his wallet he shook a finger 
sternly at his 

“And remember one 
ery Brink,” he 
—never, my 


about being a Bear from Bearsville un- 
1 
i 


stage 


townsman. 
thing more, Em- 
‘ 


said gravely. ‘“‘Never 


son—rampage around 


til you can play a devilish sight better 
game than you do now!” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


USPICIOUS of the conduct of his young wife, Rita, Monte Irvin, a London alderman, sets 


Detectives Brisley and Gunn, 


of Spinker’s Detective Agency, 


to shadow her. Brisley reports 


her going with Quentin Gray and Sir Lucien Pyne to the apartment of an Oriental dream reader, 


Kazmah by name. 
Rita Irvin with the mystic. 


Alarmed by the detectives’ report that Rita 
Gray, who is likewise anxious about 


breaks into Kazmah's rooms. 


fails 


He states that Gray has come out of the place alone, leaving Sir Lucien and 


Irvin summons the police and 
Rita, comeg to the place also, 


to appear, 


accompanied by his old friend Seton, whom he has met accidentally that night for the first time in 


several years, 


The apartment is silent and apparently deserted. On investigation, 
recess in an inner room the lifeless body of Sir Lucien Pyne. 
There is no sign or trace of Rita Irvin or Kazmah, 

Rita’s association with Sir Lucien is due to the fact that both are drug addicts. 
pretense of being a dream reader, is really a dealer in contraband drugs. 


wound. 


however, they find in a 
Death has been caused by a stab 


Kazmah, under 


Sir Lucien and Rita 


have also visited a Limehouse resort known as The House of a Hundred Raptures, conducted by a 


one-eyed Chinaman, Sin Sin Wa, and his white wife, known as Mrs. Sin. 
drug addicts of their 
It was to protest against the extortionate prices charged by Kazmah that Rita and Sir 


on this expedition by two other 


Gretna. 


They were accompanied 
acquaintance, Cyrus Kilfane and Mollie 


Lucien visited the dream reader on the evening of the baronet’s murder. 

Chief Inspector Kerry, investigating the crime, learns from Doctor Margaret Halley, a cousin of 
Gray’s, that Rita Irvin and Sir Lucien were drug addicts, and Kazmah, an illicit trafficker in drugs. 
He fails, however, to get any clew to Kazmah's identity, but finds that the Home Office also has a 


man working on the case. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CHIEF INSPECTOR KERRY RESIGNS. 


OME in,” said the assistant 
commissioner. 
The door opened and Chief 
Inspector Kerry entered. His 
face was as fresh-looking, his attire as 
spruce, and his eyes were as bright, 
as though he had slept well, enjoyed his 
bath, and partaken of an _ excellent 
breakfast; whereas he had not been to 
bed during the preceding twenty-four 
hours, had breakfasted upon biscuits 
and coffee, and had spent the night 
and early morning in ceaseless toil. 
Nevertheless he had found time to visit 
a barber, for he prided himself upon 
the nicety of his personal appearance. 
He laid his hat, cane, and overall 
upon a chair, and from a pocket of 
his reefer jacket took out a big note- 
book. 
“Good morning, sir,” he said 


“Good morning, chief inspector,” re- 
plied the assistant commissioner, “Pray 
be seated. No doubt’—he suppressed 
a weary sigh—‘“you have a long re- 
port to make. I observe that some of 
the papers have the news of Sir Lucien 
Pyne’s death.” 

Chief Inspector Kerry smiled sav- 
agely. “Twenty press men are sitting 
downstairs,” he said, “waiting for par- 
ticulars. One of them got into my 


room.” He opened his notebook. “He 
didn’t stay long.” 
The assistant commissioner gazed 


wearily at his blotting pad, striking im- 
aginary chords upon the table edge 
with his large, widely extended fingers. 
He cleared his throat. 

“Er—chief inspector,” he said, “I 
fully recognize the difficulties which— 
you follow me? But the press is the 
press. Neither you nor I could hope 
to battle against such an institution, 
even if we desired to do so. Where 


’ 
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active resistance is useless, a little tact 


—you quite understand ?” 


“Quite, sir. Rely upon me,” replied 
Kerry. “But I didn’t mean to open 
my mouth until I had reported to you. 


Now, 


nearly 


here is a précis of evidence, 
written out clearly by 
You would prob- 


sir, 
complete, 
Sergeant Coombes. 





ably prefer to read it?” 

“Yes, yes, I will read it. But has 
Sergeant Coombes been on duty all 
night?” 

“He has, sir, and have I. Ser- 
geant Coombes went home an hour 
ago.” 


“Ah,” murmured the assistant com- 
missioner. 

He took the notebook from Kerry 
and, resting his head upon his hand, 
began to read. Kerry sat very upright 
in his chair, chewing slowly and watch- 
ing the other’s profile with his unwa- 
steel-blue eyes. The reading 
was twice punctuated by telephone mes- 
sages, but the assistant commissioner 
evidently possessed the Napoleonic 


vering 


eV 
faculty of doing two things at onc 
his gaze traveled uninterruptedly 
the lines of the report throughout the 
time that he issued telephonic instruc- 
tions. 

When he had arrived at the final 
page of Coombes’ neat, schoolboy writ- 
ing, he did not look up for a minute 
or more, but continued to rest his head 
in the palm of his hand. 

“So far you have not succeeded in 
establishing the identity of the missing 


Lae 
ce, zr 


along 


man, Kazmah?” he said at last. 

“N rt sO far, sir,” replied Kerry, 
enunciating the words with character- 
istic swift precision, each syllable dis- 
tinct as the rap of a typewriter. “In- 
spector Whiteleaf of Vin Street has 
questioned all constables “a the Picca- 
dilly area, and we have seen members 


of the staffs of many shops and offices 
in the neighborhood; but no one fa- 
miliar with the appearance of the miss- 
ing man.” 
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“Ah—now, the Egyptian servant?” 

Inspector Kerry moved his shoulders 
restlessly. 

“Rashid is his name. Many of the 
people in the neighborhood knew him 
by sight, and at five o'clock 
ing one of my 


this morn- 


assistants had the good 


luck to find out, from an Arab coffee- 
house keeper, where Rashid lived. He 
paid a visit to the place—it’s off the 


West India Dock Road—half an hour 
later. But Rashid had gone. I regret 
to report that all traces of him have 
been lost.” 

“Ah—considering this circumstance 
side by side with the facts that no scrap 
of evidence has come to light in the 
Kazmah premises, and that the late Sir 
Lucien’s private books and papers can- 
not be found, what do you deduce, chief 
inspector ?” 

“My report indicates what I deduce, 
sir! An accomplice of Kazmah’s must 
have been in Sir Lucien’s household! 


Kazmah and Mrs. Irvin can only have 
left the premises by going up to the 
roof and across the leads to Sir Lu- 
cien’s flat in Albemarle Street. shall 


charge the man, Juan Mareno.” 
“What has he to say?” murmured 
the assistant commissioner, absently 


turning over the pages of the notebook. 
“Ah, yes. ‘Claims to be a citizen of 
the United States, but has produced no 
papers. Engaged by Sir Lucien Pyne 
in San Francisco. Professes to have 
no evidence to offer. Admitted Mrs. 
Monte Irvin to Lucien’s flat on 
night of murder. 


Lucien and Mrs 
Irvin went out shortly 


Sir 
Sir 


together after- 


ward and Sir Lucien ordered him— 
Mareno—to go for the car to garage 
in South Audley Street and drive to 
club—where Sir Lucien proposed to 


dine. Marene claims to have followed 
instructions. After waiting near club 
for an hour, learned from hall porter 
than Sir Lucien had not been there that 
evening. Drove car back to garage 
and returned to Albemarle Street 











H’m. Is 


. 


shortly after eight o’clock.’ 
this confirmed in any way 

Kerry’s teeth snapped together vi- 
ciously. “Up to a point it is, sir. The 
club porter remembers Mareno inquir- 
ing about Sir Lucien, and the people 
at the garage testify that he took out 
the car and returned it as stated.” 

“No one has come forward who ac- 
tually saw him waiting outside the 
club?” 

“No one. But unfortunately it was 
a dark, misty night, and cars waiting 
for club members stand in a narrow 
side turning. Mareno is a surly brute, 
and he might have waited an hour with- 
out speaking to a soul. Unless an- 
other chauffeur happened to notice and 
recognize the car nobody would be any 
wiser.” 

The assistant commissioner sighed, 
glancing up for the first time. “You 
don’t think he waited outside the club 
at all?” he said. 

“T don’t, sir!” declared Kerry. 

The assistant commissioner rested 
his head upon his hand again. “It 
doesn’t seem to be germane to your 
case, chief inspector, in any event. 
There is no question of an alibi. Sir 
Lucien’s wrist watch was broken at 
seven-fifteen—evidently at the time of 
his death; and this man Mareno does 
not claim to have left the flat until 
after that hour.” 

“I know it, sir!” said Kerry. “He 
took out the car at half past seven. 
What I want to know is where he went 
to!” 

The assistant commissioner glanced 
rapidly into the speaker’s fierce eyes. 
“From what you have gathered respect- 
ing the appearance of Kazmah, does 
it seem possible that Mareno may be 
Kazmah ?” 

“Tt does not, sir. Kazmah has been 
described to me, at first hand and at 
second hand. All descriptions tally in 
one respect; Kazmah has remarkably 
large eyes. In Miss Halley’s evidence 
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you will note that she refers to them 
as ‘larger than any human eyes I have 
ever seen.’ Now, Mareno has eyes like 
a pig!” 

“Then I take it you are charging him 
as accessory ’” 

“Exactly, sir. Somebody got Kaz- 
mah and Mrs. Irvin away, and it can 
only have been Mareno. Sir Lucien 
had no other resident servant; he was 
a man who lived almost entirely at res- 
taurants and clubs. Again, somebody 
cleaned up his papers, and it was some- 
body who knew where to look for 
them.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” murmured the 
assistant commissioner. “Of course, 
we shall learn to-day something of his 
affairs from his banker. He must have 
banked somewhere. But surely, chief 
inspector, there is a safe or private bu- 
reau in his flat?” 

“There is, sir,’ said Kerry grimly; 
‘‘a safe. I had it opened at six o’clock 
this morning. It had been hastily 
cleaned out; not a doubt of it. I ex- 
pect Sir Lucien carried the keys on his 
person. You will remember, sir, that 
his pockets had been emptied ?” 

“H’m,” mused the assistant commis- 
sioner. ‘This Cubanis Cigarette Com- 
pany, chief inspector?” 

“Dummy goods!” said Kerry. “A 
blind. Just a back entrance to Kaz- 
mah’s office. Premises were leased on 
behalf of a client by an agent. This 
agent—a reputable man of business— 
paid the rent quarterly. I’ve seen him.” 

“And who was his client?’ asked the 
assistant commissioner, displaying a 
faint trace of interest. 

“A certain Mr. Isaacs!” 

“Who can be traced?” 

“Who can’t be traced!” 

“His checks ?” 

Chief Inspector Kerry smiled, so that 
his large white teeth gleamed savagely. 
“Mr. Isaacs represented himself as a 
dealer in Covent Garden who was leas- 
ing the office for a lady friend and who 
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desired, for domestic reasons, to cover 
his tracks. As ready money in large 
amounts changes hands in the Market, 
Mr. Isaacs paid ready money to the 
agent. Beyond doubt, the real source 
of the ready money was Kazmah.” 

“But his address?” 

“A hotel in Covent Garden.” 

“Where he lives?” 

“Where he is known to the booking 
clerk—a girl who allowed him to have 
letters addressed there. A man of 
smoke, sir, acting on behalf of some 
one in the background.” 

“Ah—and these Bond Street prem- 
ises have been occupied by Kazmah for 
the past eight years?” 

“So I am told. I have yet to see 
representatives of the landlord. I may 
add that Sir Lucien Pyne had lived in 
Albemarle Street for about the same 
time.” 

“The point is certainly significant,” 
said the assistant commissioner, rais- 
ing his head wearily. “Now we come 
to the drug traffic, chief inspector. 
You have found no trace of drugs on 
the premises ?” 

“Not a grain, sir!” 

“In the office of the cigarette firm?” 

“No.” 

“By the way, was there no staff at- 
tached to the latter concern?” 

Kerry chewed viciously. “No busi- 
ness of any kind seems to have been 
done there,” he replied. “An office boy 
employed by the solicitor on the same 
floor as Kazmah has seen a man and 
also a woman go up to the third floor 
on several occasions, and he seems to 
think they went to the Cubanis office. 
But he’s not sure, and he can give no 
useful description of the parties any- 
way. Nobody in the building has ever 
seen the door open before this morn- 
ing.” 

The assistant commissioner sighed 
yet more wearily. “Apart from the 
suspicions of Miss Margaret Halley, 
you have no sound basis for suppos- 











ing that Kazmah dealt in prohibited 
drugs ?” he inquired. 

“The evidence of Miss Halley, the 
letter left for her by Mrs. Irvin, and 
the fact that Mrs. Irvin said, in the 
presence of Mr. Quentin Gray, that 
she had ‘a particular reason’ for see- 
ing Kazmah, point to it unmistakably, 
sir. Then, I have seen Mrs. Irvin’s 
maid. Mr. Monte Irvin is still teo un- 
well to be interrogated. The girl was 
very frightened, but she admitted out- 
right that she had been in the habit 
of going regularly to Kazmah for cer- 
tain perfumes. She wouldn’t admit 
that she knew the flasks contained co- 
caine or veronal, but she did admit 
that her mistress had been addicted to 
the drug habit for several years. It 
began when she was on the stage.” 

“Ah, yes,’ murmured the assistant 
commissioner; “she was Rita Dresden 
was she not, “The Maid of the 
Masque?’ A very pretty and talented 
actress. A pity—a great pity. So the 
girl, characteristically, is trying to save 
herself ?” 


Oo 
dS 
lly 
said Kerry grimly. “But 
it cuts no ice. There is another point. 
After this report was made out, a 
message reached me from Miss Hal- 


“She 18,’ 


ley, as a result of which I visited Mr. 
Quentin Gray early this morning.” 

“Dear, dear,” sighed the assistant 
commissioner, “your intense zeal and 
activity are admirable, chief inspector, 
but appalling. And what did you 
learn?” 

From an inside pocket, Chief In- 
spector Kerry took out a plain brown- 
paper packet containing several ciga- 
rettes, and laid the packet on the ta- 
ble. 
“T got these, sir,’ he said grimly. 
“They were left at Mr. Gray’s some 
weeks ago by the late Sir Lucien. They 
are doped.” 

The assistant commissioner, his head 
resting upon his hand, gazed abstract- 


dS 




















edly at the packet. “If only you could 
trace the source of supply,” he mur- 
mured. 

“That brings me to my last point, 
sir. From Mrs. Irvin’s maid I learned 
that her mistress was acquainted with 
a certain Mrs. Sin.” 

“Mrs. Sin? Incredible name!” 

“She’s a woman reputed to be mar- 
ried to a Chinaman. Inspector White- 
leaf of Vine Street knows her by sight 
as one of the night-club birds—a sort 
of mysterious fungus, sir, flowering in 
the dark and fattening on gilded fools. 
Unless I’m greatly mistaken, Mrs. Sin 
is the link between the doped cigarettes 
and the missing Kazmah.” 

“Does any one know 
lives ?”” 

“Lots of ’em know!” snapped Kerry. 
“But it’s making them speak.” 

“To whom do you more particularly 
refer, chief inspector?” 

“To the moneyed asses and the brain- 
less women belonging to a certain West 
End set, sir,” said Kerry savagely. 
“They go in for every monstrosity 
from Buenos Aires, Port Said, and 
Pekin. They get up dances that would 
make a wooden horse blush. They eat 
hashish and they smoke opium. They 
inject morphine, and they would have 
their hair died blue if they heard it 
was ‘being done’.” 

“Oh,” sighed the assistant commis- 
sioner, “a very delicate and complex 
case, chief inspector. The agony of 
mind which Mr. Irvin must be suffer- 
ing is too horrible for one to contem- 
plate. An admirable man, too; hon- 
orable and generous. I can conceive 
no theory to account for the disappear- 
ance of Mrs. Irvin other than that she 
was a party to the murder,” 

“No, sir,’ said Kerry guardedly. 
“But we have the dope clew to work 
on. That the Chinese receive stuff in 
the East End and that it’s sold in the 
West End, every constable in the force 
is well aware. Leman Street is get- 
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ting busy and every shady case in the 
Piccadilly area will be beaten up within 
the next twenty-four hours, too. It’s 
purely departmental, sir, from now on- 
ward and merely a question of time. 
Therefore I don’t doubt the issue.” 

Kerry paused, cleared his throat, and 
produced a foolscap envelope which he 
laid upon the table before the assistant 
commissioner. 

“With very deep regret, sir,” he said, 
“after a long and agreeable association 
with the criminal investigation depart- 
ment, I have to tender you this.” 

[The assistant commissioner took up 
the envelope and stared at it vaguely. 

“Ah, yes, chief inspector,” he mur- 
mured. ‘Perhaps I fail entirely to fol- 
low you; I am somewhat overworked, 
as you know. What does this envelope 
contain?” 

“My resignation, sir,” replied Kerry. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

“TO INTRODUCE 719.” 
SOME moments of silence followed. 

Sounds of traffic from the Em- 
bankment penetrated dimly to the room 
of the assistant commissioner; ringing 
of tram bells and that vague sustained 
noise which is created by the whirring 
of countless wheels along hard pave- 
ments. 

“You have selected a curious moment 
to retire, chief inspector,” said the as- 
sistant commissioner finally. “Your 
prospects were never better. No doubt 
you have considered the question of 
your pension ?” 

“TI know what I’m giving up, sir, 
replied Kerry. 

The assistant commissioner slowly 
revolved in his chair and gazed sadly 
at the speaker. Chief Inspector Kerry 
met his glance with that fearless, un- 
flinching stare which lent him so for- 
midable an appearance. 

“You might care to favor me with 
some explanation which I can lay be- 


7) 


fore the chief commissioner: 


” 
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Kerry snapped his white teeth to- 
gether viciously. 

“May I take it, sir, that you accept 
my resignation?” 

“Certainly not. 
the responsible authority. 
more.” 

“Without disrespect, sir, I want to 
speak to you as man to man. As a 
private citizen I could do it. As your 
subordinate, I can’t.” 

The assistant commissioner sighed, 
stroking his neatly brushed hair with 
one large hand. ‘Equally without dis- 
respect, chief inspector,” he murmured, 
“it is news that you 
have ever refrained from speaking your 
mind either in my presence or in the 
presence of any man.” 

Kerry smiled, unable wholly to con- 
“Well, 
sir,” he said, “you have my resignation 
before you and I’m prepared to abide 
by the consequences. What I 
say is this: I’m a man who has worked 
hard all his life to earn the respect and 
the trust of his employers. I am sup- 
posed to be chief inspector of this de- 


I will place it before 
I can do no 


for me to learn 


ceal a sense of gratified vanity. 


S 


want to 


partment, and as chief inspector I'll 
kotow to once 
I’ve been put in charge of a case. I 
There’s no 
my salary 


nothing on two legs 
work right in the sunshine. 
about me. 
every week, and any man that says |] 


grafting 
earn sixpence in the dark is at li 
to walk right in here and deposit 
If I’m supposed to 
there’s my reply. But 


funeral expenses. , 
be under a cloud 
I demand a public inquiry. 
At ever-increasing speed, succinctly, 
viciously he rapped out the words. His 
red face grew more red and his steel- 
blue eyes 
The 
bewilderment. I b 
tor,” he said, as the high tones ceased. 
“You pain and surprise me. 1] 
profess to be ignorant of the cause of 
your annoyance. But perhaps if I ac- 
quaint you with the facts of my own 


” 


more fierce. 
assistant commissioner exhibited 


re 
INCail 


9 chief inspec- 


do not 
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position in the matter, you will be open 
to reconsider your decision.” 
Kerry cleared his throat loudly, “T 


won’t work in the dark, sir,’ he de- 
clared truculently. “I’d rather be a 
pavement artist and my own master 


than chief inspector with an unknown 
spy following me about.” 

The assistant 
commissioner was wonderfully patient. 
“Very well, chief inspector. It cannot 
enhance my personal dignity to admit 
the fact, but I am nearly as much in the 
dark as yourself.” 

“What's that, sir?’ Kerry sat bolt 
upright, staring at the speaker. 

“At a late hour last night, the Sec- 
retary of State communicated in per- 
son with the chief commissioner at the 
latter’s town residence. He instructed 
him to offer every facility to a newly 
appointedagent of the Home Office who 
was empowered to conduct an official 
inquiry into the drug traffic. As a re- 
sult Vine Street was advised that the 
Home Office investigator would pro- 


“Quite so, quite so.” 


ceed at once to Kazmah’s premises and 
from there wherever available clews 
might lead For reason 
which has not yet been explained to me, 


him. some 


this investigator chooses to preserve a 
strict anonymity.” 

Traces of irritation became percep- 
tible in the weary voice, Kerry stared, 
the assistant comimis- 


in silence, and 


sioner continued: 

“T have been advised that this name- 
less agent is in a position to establish 
his be 


a number ot 


ma fides at any time as he bears 


You 


am frank with you.” 


it 
these cards. see, 


chief inspector, 
drawer the assistant 
a visiting card which 


The latter stared 


table 
4 1 
mer took 


oe 
From a 
commissi 


he handed to Kerry. 


at it as one stares at a rare specimen. 
It was the card of Lord Wrexborough, 
his majesty’s principal secretary otf 


one 
ror 


state 
in the cramped caligr: 


the Home Department, and 
iphy of his lord- 

















ship it bore the words: “To intro- 
duced 719,” and his lordship’s initials. 

“Seven-one-nine,” said Kerry in a 
high, strained voice after some moments 
of silence. “Why  seven-one-nine? 
And why all this hocus-pocus? Am I 
to understand, sir, that not only myself 
but all the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment is under a cloud?” 

The assistant commissioner stroked 
his hair. ‘You are to understand, chief 
inspector, that for the first time 
throughout my perjod of office I find 
myself out of touch with the ‘chief 
commissioner. It is not departmental 
for me to say so, but I believe the chief 
commissioner finds himself similarly 
out of touch with the secretary of 
state. Apparently very powerful in- 
fluences are at work, and the line of 
conduct taken up by the Home Office 
suggests to my mind that collusion be- 
tween the receivers and distributors of 
drugs and the police is suspected by 
some one. That being so, possibly out 
of a sense of fairness to all officially 
concerned, the committee which I un- 
derstand has been appointed to inquire 
into the traffic has decided to treat us 
all alike from myself down to the raw- 
est constable. It’s highly irritating and 
preposterous, of course, but I cannot 
disguise from you or from myself that 
we are on trial, chief inspector!” 

Kerry stood up and slowly moved 
his square shoulders in the manner of 
an athlete about to attempt a feat of 
weight-lifting. From the assistant 
commissioner’s table he took the en- 
velope which contained his resignation 
and tore it into several portions. These 
he deposited in a waste-paper basket. 

“That’s that!” he said. “I am very 
deeply indebted to you, sir. I know 
now what to tell the press.” 

The assistant commissioner glanced 
up. 

“Not a word about seven-nineteen,” 
he said; “of course you understand 
this ?” 

5EDs 
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“Tf we don’t exist as far as seven- 
nineteen is concerned, sir,” said Kerry 
in his most snappy tones, “seven-nine- 
teen means nothing to me!” 


“Quite so, quite so. Of course I 


may be wrong in the motives which I 


ascribe to this Whitehall agent, but 
misunderstanding is certain to arise out 
of a system of such deliberate mysti- 
fication which can only be compared to 
that employed by the Russian police 
under the czars,” 

Half an hour later Chief Inspector 
Kerry came out of New Scotland Yard 
and walking down on to the Embank- 
ment boarded a Norwood tramcar. 
The weather remained damp and 
gloomy, but upon the red face of In- 
spector Kerry, as he mounted to the 
upper deck of the car, rested an ex- 
pression which might have been de- 
scribed as one of cheery truculence. 
Where other coat collars 
upturned, gazed gloomily from the win- 
dows at the yellow murk overhanging 
the river, Kerry looked briskly about 
him, smiling pleasurably. 

He was homeward bound, and when 
he presently alighted and went swing- 
ing along Spenser Road toward his 
house, he was still smiling. He re- 
garded the case as having developed 
into competition between himself and 
the man appointed by Whitehall. And 
it was just such a position, discon- 
certing to one of less aggressive tem- 
perament, which stimulated Chief In- 
spector Kerry and put him in high good 
humor. 

Mrs. Kerry, arrayed in a serviceable 
raincoat and wearing a plain felt hat, 
was standing by the dining-room door 
She had a basket 


passengers, 


as Kerry entered. 
on her arm, 

“I was waiting for ye, Dan,” she 
said simply. 

He kissed her affectionately, put his 
arm about her waist, and the two en- 
tered the cozy little room. By no ordi- 
nary human means was it possible that 
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Mary Kerry should have known that 
her husband would come home at that 
time, but he was so used to her pre- 
science in this respect that he offered 
no comment. She “kenned” his ap- 
proach always, and at times when his 
life had been in danger, and these were 
not of infrequent occurrence, Mary 
Kerry if sleeping had awakened, trem- 
bling, though the scene of peril were 
a hundred miles away, and if awake 
had blanched and known a dread fear. 

“Ye'll be goin’ to bed?” she asked. 

“For three hours, Mary. Don’t fail 
to rouse me if I oversleep.” 

“Ts it clear to ye yet?” 

“Nearly clear. The dark thing you 
saw behind it all, Mary, was dope! 
Kazmah’s is a secret drug syndicate. 
They’ve appointed a Home Office agent 
and he’s working independently of us, 
but r 

His teeth came together with a snap. 

“Oh, Dan,” said his wife. “It’s a 
race, then? Drugs? A Home Office 
agent? Dan, they think the Force is 
in it?” 

“They do!” snapped Kerry. “I’m for 
Leman Street in three hours. If there’s 
double-dealing behind it, then the mugs 
are in the East End and it’s folly not 
knavery I’m looking for. It’s a race, 
Mary, and the credit of the service is 
at stake! No, my dear, I'll have a 
snack when I wake. You're going 
shopping ?” 

“T am, Dan. I’d ha’ started, but I 
wanted to see ye when ye came hame. 
If ye’ve only three hours, go straight 
up the now.” 

Ten minutes later Kerry was in bed, 
his short clay pipe between his teeth, 
and “The Meditations of Marcus Au- 
relius” in his hand. Such was his cus- 
tomary sleeping draft, and it had never 
been known to fail. Half a pipe of 
Irish twist and three pages of the sad 
imperial author invariably plunged 
Chief Inspector Kerry into healthy 
slumber, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


NIGHT LIFE OF SOHO. 


{tT was close upon midnight when De. 

tective Sergeant Coombes appeared 
in a certain narrow West End thor- 
oughfare which was lined with taxi- 
cabs and private cars. He wore a dark 
overcoat and tweed cap, and although 
his chin was buried in the genial folds 
of a woolen comforter and his cap 
was pulled down over his eyes, his sly 
smile could easily be detected even in 
the dim light afforded by the car lamps, 
He seemed to have business of a mys- 
terious nature among the cabmen; for 
with each of them in turn he conducted 
a brief conversation, passing unob- 
trusively from cab to cab, and making 
certain entries in a notebook. Finally 
he disappeared. No one actually saw 
him go, and no one had actually seen 
him arrive. At one moment he was 
there; the next he was gone. 

Five minutes later Chief Inspector 
Kerry entered the street. His dark 
overcoat and white silk muffler con- 
cealed a spruce dress suit, a fact be- 
trayed by black, braided trousers, un- 
usually tight fitting, and shoes which 
almost glittered. He carried the sil- 
ver-headed malacca cane and had re- 
tained his narrow-brimmed derby at its 
customary jaunty angle. 

Passing the lines of waiting vehi- 
cles, he walked into the entrance of a 
popular night club which faced the nar- 
row street. On a lounge immediately 
inside the doorway a heated young man 
was sitting fanning his dancing partner 
and gazing into her weakly pretty face 
in vacuous adoration. 

Kerry paused for a moment, staring 
at the pair, The man returned his 
stare, looking him up and down in a 
manner meant to be contemptuous. 
Kerry’s fierce, intolerant gaze became 
transferred to the face and then the 
figure of the woman. He tilted his hat 
farther forward and turned aside. The 

















woman’s glance followed him, to the 
marked disgust of her companion. 

“Oh!” she whispered. “What a de- 
lightfully savage man! He looks posi- 
tively uncivilized. I have no doubt he 
drags women about by their hair. I 
do hope he’s a member!” 

Mollie Gretna spoke loudly enough 
for Kerry to hear her, but unmoved by 
her admiration he stepped up to the 
reception office. He was in high good 
humor. He had spent the afternoon 
agreeably, interviewing certain officials 
charged with policing the East End of 
London and had succeeded, to quote his 
own language, in “getting a gale up.” 
Despite the coldness of the weather, 
he had left two inspectors and a speech- 
lessly indignant superintendent bathed 
in perspiration. 

“Are you a member, sir?” 
the girl behind the desk. 

Kerry smiled genially. A newsboy 
thrust open the swing door, yelling: 


inquired 


“Bond Street murder! Fresh de- 
velopmint! Late speshul!” 
“Oh!” cried Mollie Gretna to her 


companion. “Get me a paper. Be 
quick! I am so excited!” 

Kerry took up a pen, and in large 
bold handwriting inscribed the follow- 
ing across two pages of the visitor’s 
book: 

“Chief Inspector Kerry. 
Investigation Department.” 

He laid a card on the open book and 
thrusting his cane under his arm walked 


Criminal 


4 


to the head of the stairs. 

“Cloakroom on the right, sir,” 
an attendant. 

Kerry paused, glancing 
shoulder and chewing audibly. 
he seitled his hat more firmly upon his 
red head and ascended the stairs. The 
attendant went to inspect the visitors’ 
book, but Mollie Gretna was a: the desk 
before him, and: 

“Oh, Bill!” she cried to her annoyed 
cavalier. “It’s Inspector Kerry, the 
man who is in charge of poor Lucy’s 


said 


over his 


Then 
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This is lovely! 
Do 


murder! Oh, Biil! 
Something is going to happen! 
come down!” 

Followed by the obedient but reluc- 
tant “Bill,” Mollie ran downstairs and 
almost into the arms of a tall dark girl, 
who, carrying a purple opera cloak, was 
coming up. 

“You're not going yet, Dicky?” said 
Mollie, throwing her arm around the 
other’s waist. 

“S-sh!” whispered Dicky. “Inspec- 
tor Kerry is here! You don’t want 
to be called as a witness at nasty in- 
quests and things, do you?” 

“Good heavens, my dear, no! 
why should I be?” 

“Why should any of us? But don’t 
you see they are looking for the peo- 
ple who used to go to Kazmah’s? It’s 
in the paper to-night. We shall all be 
served with subpcenas. I’m off!” 

Escaping from Mollie’s embrace, the 
tall girl ran up the stairs, kissing her 
hand to Bill as she passed. Mollie 
hesitated, looking all about the crowded 
room for Inspector Kerry. Presently 
she saw him, standing nearly opposite 
the stairway, his intolerant blue eyes 
turning right and left so that the fierce 
glance seemed to miss nothing and no 
one in the room. Hands thrust in his 
overcoat pockets and his cane held un- 
der his arm, he inspected the place and 


But 


its occupants as a very aggressive coun- 
try cousin might inspect the monkey 
house at the Zoo. To Mollie’s intense 
disappointment he persistently avoided 
looking in her direction. 

Although a popular dance was on the 
point of commencing, several visitors 
had suddenly determined to leave. 
Kerry pretended to be ignorant of the 
which his appearance had 
slowly along the room 


sensation 
created, passing 
and submitting group after group to 
deliberate scrutiny; but as news flies 
through an Eastern bazaar, the name of 
the celebrated detective whose associa- 


tion with London’s latest crime was 
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mentioned by every evening paper in 
the kingdom sped now on magic wings; 
so that there was a muted charivari out 
of which in every key from bass to con- 
tralto arose ever and anon the words, 
“Chief Inspector Kerry.” 

“Tt’s perfectly ridiculous but charac- 
teristically English,” drawled one young 
mun, standing beside Mollie Gretna, “to 
send out a bally red-headed policeman 
in preposterous glad rags to look for 
a clever criminal. Kerry is well known 
to all the crooks and nobody could 
mistake him, Damn silly—damn silly !” 

As “damn silly,” Kerry’s open scru- 
tiny of the members and visitors must 
have appeared to others, but it was a 
deliberate policy very popular with the 
chief inspector and termed by him 
“beating.” Possessed of an undisguis- 
able personality, Kerry had found a 
way of employing his natural physical 
peculiarities to his professional advan- 
tage. Where other __ investigators 
worked in the dark, secretly, Red Kerry 
sought the limelight—at the right time. 
That every hour lost in getting on the 
track of the mysterious Kazmah was a 
point gained by the equally mysterious 
man from Whitehall, he felt assured, 
and although the elaborate but hidden 
mechanism of New Scotland Yard was 
at work seeking out the patrons of the 
Bond Street drug shop, Kerry was in- 
disposed to await the result. 

He had been in the night club only 
about ten minutes, but during those ten 
minutes fully a dozen people had more 
or less hurriedly departed. Because of 
the arrangements already made by Ser- 
geant Coombes, the addresses of many 
of these departing visitors would be in 
Kerry’s possession before night was 
much older. And why should they 
have fled incontinently, if not for the 
reason that they feared to become in- 
volved in the Kazmah affair? All the 


cabmen had been warned; and those 
fugitives who had private cars would 
be followed. 
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It was a curious scene which Kerry 
surveyed, a scene to have interested 
philosopher and politician alike. For 
here were representatives of every 
stratum of society, although some of 
those standing for the lower strata 
were suitably disguised. The peerage 
was well represented ; there were women 
entitled to wear coronets dancing with 
men entitled to wear the broad arrow, 
and men whose forefathers had signed 
Magna Charta dancing with chorus girls 
from the revues and musical comedies, 

Waiting until the dance was fully in 
progress, Inspector Kerry walked 
slowly around the room in the direc- 
tion of the stair. Parties seated at ta- 
bles were treated each to an intolerant 
stare, alcoves were inspected, and more 
than one waiter meeting the gaze of 
the steely eyes, felt a pricking of con- 
science and recalled past peccadilloes, 

Bill had claimed Mollie Gretna for 
the dance. 

“No, Bill,” she had replied, watching 
Kerry as if enthralled. “I don’t want 
to dance. I am watching Chief In- 
spector Kerry.” 

“That’s evident,” complained the 
young man. “Perhaps you would like 
to spend the rest of the night in Bow 
Street ?” 

“Oh,” whispered Mollie, “I should 
love it! I have never been arrested, but 
if ever I am, I hope it will be by Chief 
Inspector Kerry. I am positive he 
would haul me away in handcuffs!” 

When Kerry came to the foot of the 
stairs, Mollie quite deliberately got in 
his way, murmured an apology and gave 
him a sidelong gaze through lowered 
lashes, which was more eloquent than 
any thesis. He smiled with fierce ge- 
niality, looked her up and down, and 
proceeded to mount the stairs, with 
never a backward glance. 

His genius for criminal investigation 
possessed definite limitations. He 
could not perhaps have been expected, 
in tactics so completely opposed to those 














which he had anticipated, to recognize 
the presence of a valuable witness. 
Student of human nature though un- 
doubtedly he was, he had not solved 
the mystery of that outstanding excep- 
tion which seems to be involved in every 
rule. 

Thus, a fellow with a low forehead 
and a weakly receding chin, Kerry 
classified as a dullard, a witling, un- 
aware that, if the brow were but low 
enough and the chin virtually absent 
altogether, he might stand in the pres- 
ence of a second Daniel. Physiognomy 
is a subtle science and the exceptions to 
its rules are often of a sensational char- 
acter. In the same way Kerry looked 
for evasion and, where possible, flight, 
on the part of one possessing a guilty 
conscience. Mollie Gretna was a phe- 
nomenal exception to a.rule otherwise 
sound. And even one familiar with 
criminal psychology might be forgiven 
for failing to detect guilt in a woman 
anxious to make the acquaintance of a 
prominent member of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department. 

Pausing for a moment in the entrance 
of the club, and chewing reflectively, 
Kerry swung open the door and walked 
out into the street. He had one more 
cover to “beat,” and he set off briskly, 
plunging into the mazes of Soho, cross- 
ing Wardour Street into Old Compton 
Street and proceeding thence in the 
direction of Shaftesbury Avenue. Turn- 
ing to the right on entering the nar- 
row thoroughfare for which he was 
bound, he stopped and whistled softly. 
He stood in the entrance to a court, 
and from farther up the court came 
an answering whistle. 

Kerry came out of the court again 
and proceeded some twenty paces along 
the street to a restaurant. The win- 
dows showed no light, but the door re- 
mained open, and Kerry entered with- 
out hesitation, crossed a darkened room 
and found himself in a passage where 


a man was seated in a little apart- 
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ment like that of a stage-door keeper. 
He stood up, on hearing Kerry’s tread, 
peering out at the newcomer. 

“The restaurant is closed, sir. 

“Tell me a_ better one,” snapped 
Kerry. “I want to go upstairs.” 

“Your card, sir.” 

Kerry revealed his teeth in a savage 
smile and tossed his card onto the 
desk before the concierge. He passed 
on, mounting the stairs at the end of 
the passage. Dimly a bell rang; and 
on the first landing Kerry met a heavily 
built foreign gentleman who bowed. 

“My dear chief inspector,” he said 
gutturally, “what is this, please? I 
trust nothing is wrong, eh?” 

“Nothing,” replied Kerry. 
want to look round.” 

“A few friends,” explained the suave 
alien, rubbing his hands together and 
still bowing, “remain playing dominoes 
with me.” 

“Very good,” said Kerry. “Well, if 
you think we have given them time to 
hide the wheel, we'll go in. Oh, don’t 


” 


“T just 


explain. I’m not worrying about 
sticklebacks to-night. I’m out for sal- 
mon.” 


He opened a door on the left of the 
landing and entered a large room which 
offered evidence of having been hastily 
evacuated by a considerable company. 
A red and white figured cloth of a 
type much used in Continental cafés 
had been spread upon a long table, and 
three foreigners, two men and an elderly 
woman, were bending over a row of 
dominoes set upon one corner of the 
table. Apparently the men were play- 
ing and the woman was watching. But 
there was a dense cloud of cigar smoke 
in the room, and mingled with its pun- 
gency were sweeter scents. A number 
of empty champagne bottles stood upon 
a sideboard and a long white glove lay 
on a chair. 

“H’m,” said Kerry, glaring fiercely 
from the bottles to the players who cov- 


ertly were watching him. “How you 
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two smarts can tell a domino from a 
doorknocker after cracking a dozen 
magnums gets me guessing.” 

He took up the scented white glove 
and gravely handed it to the old woman. 

“You have mislaid a glove, madam,” 
he said. “But fortunately I noticed it 
as I came in.” 

He turned the glance of his fierce 
eyes upon the man who had met him 
on the landing and who had followed 
him into the room. 

“Third floor, Von Hindenburg,” he 
ordered. ‘Don’t argue! Lead the 
way!” 

For one dangerous moment the man’s 
brow lowered and his heavy face grew 
blackly menacing. He exchanged a 
swift look with his friends seated at 
the disguised roulette table. Kerry’s 
jaw muscles protruded enormously. 

“Give me another answer like that,” 
he said in a tone of cold ferocity, “and 
I’ll kick you from here to Paradise.” 

“No offense—no offense,” muttered 
the man, quailing before the savagery of 
the formidable chief inspector. “You 
come this way, please. Some ladies call 
upon me this evening, and I do not 
want to frighten them.” 

“No,” said Kerry. “You wouldn’t, 
naturally.” He stood aside as a door 
at the farther end of the room was 
opened. “After you, my friend, I said 
‘lead the way.’” 

They mounted to the third floor of 
the restaurant. The room which they 
had just quitted was used as an aux- 
iliary dining and supper room before 
midnight, as Kerry knew. After mid- 
night the center table was unmasked 
and from then onward to dawn, some- 
times, was surrounded by roulette play- 
ers. The third floor he had never vis- 
ited, but he had a shrewd idea that it 
was not entirely reserved for the pri- 
vate use of the proprietor. 

A babel of voices died away as the 
two men walked into a room rather 





smaller than that below and furnished 


with little tables, café fashion. At one 
end was a grand piano and a platform 
before which a velvet curtain was 
draped. Some twenty people, men and 
women, were in the place, standing look- 
ing toward the entrance. Most of the 
men and all the women but one were 
in evening dress; but despite this com- 
mon armor of respectability, they did 
not all belong to respectable society, 

Two of the women Kerry recognized 
as bearers of titles, and one was famil- 
iar to him as a screen beauty. The 
others were unclassifiable, but all were 
fashionably dressed with the exception 
of a masculine-looking lady who had 
apparently come straight off a golf 
course, and who later was proved to 
be a well-known advocate of woman’s 
rights. The men all belonged to famil- 
iar types. 

Kerry, his feet widely apart and his 
hands thrust in his overcoat pockets, 
stood staring at face after face and 
chewing slowly. The proprietor glanced 
apologetically at his patrons and 
shrugged. Silence fell upon the com- 
pany. 

“T am a police officer,” said Kerry 
sharply. “You will file out past me 
and I want a card from each of you. 
Those who have no cards will write 
name and address here.” 

He drew a long envelope and a pencil 
from the breast pocket of his dinner 
jacket. Laying the envelope and pencil 
on one of the little tables: 

“Quick, march!” he snapped. “You, 
sir’—shooting out his forefinger in 
the direction of a tall, fair young man 
—‘step out!” 

Glancing helplessly about him, the 
young man obeyed, and approached 
Kerry. 

“I say, officer,’ he whispered nerv- 
ously, “can’t you manage to keep my 
name out of it? JI mean to say, my 





people will kick up the deuce. Any- 
thing up to a ‘pony’ a 
The whisper faded away. Kerry’s 














expression had grown positively fero- 
cious. 

“Put your card on the table,” he said 
tersely, “and get out while my hands 
stay in my pockets !” 

Hurriedly the noble youth—he was 
the elder son of an earl—complied and 
departed. Then, one by one, the rest 
of the company filed past the chief in- 
spector. He challenged nobody until 
one of the men smilingly laid a card 
on the table bearing the legend: “Mr. 
John Jones, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

“Hi!” exclaimed Kerry, grasping the 
man’s arm. “One moment, Mr. ‘Jones!’ 
The card I want is in the other case. 
Do you take me for a mug? That 
‘Jones’ trick was tried on Noah by the 
blue-faced baboon !” 

His perception of character was won- 
derful. At some of the cards he did 
not even glance; and upon the women 
he wasted no time at all. He took it 
for granted that they would all give 
false names, but since each of them 
would be followed it did not matter. 
When at last the room was emptied, 
he turned to the scowling proprietor. 

“That’s that!” he said. “I’ve had no 
instructions about your establishment, 
my friend, and as I’ve seen nothing 
improper going on I’m making no 
charge—at the moment. I don’t want 
to know what sort of show takes place 
on your platform, and I don’t want to 
know anything about you that I don’t 
know already. You're a Swiss subject 
and a dark horse.” 

He gathered up the cards from the 
table, glancing at them carelessly. He 
did not expect to gain much from his 
possession of these names and addresses. 
It was among the women that he 
counted upon finding patrons of Kaz- 
mah. But, as he was about to drop 
the cards into his overcoat pocket, one 
of them which bore a written note, at- 
tracted his attention. 


At this card he stared like a man 
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amazed; his face grew more and more 
red, and: 

“Hell!” he said. 
’em was it?” 

It was the card of Lord Wrexbor- 
ough, with the inscription which Kerry 
had seen in the assistant commissioner’s 
office—‘‘To introduce 719,” initialed by 
his lordship. 


“Hell! Which of 


XXVI. 


MOLLIE. 


CHAPTER 
THE MOODS OF 
ARLY the following morning, Mar- 
garet Halley called upon Mollie 
Gretna. 

Mollie’s personality did not attract 
Margaret. The two had nothing in 
common, but Margaret was well aware 
of the nature of the tie which had bound 
Rita Irvin to this empty and decadent 
representative of English aristocracy. 
Mollie Gretna was entitled to append 
the words “The Honorable” to her 
name. Not only did she refrain from 
doing so, but she even preferred to be 
known as “Gretna”’—the style of one 
of the family estates. 

This pseudonym she had adopted 
shortly after her divorce, when she had 
attempted to take up a stage career. 
But although the experience had proved 
disastrous she had retained the nom de 
guerre, and during the past four years 
Mollie had several times appeared at 
war-charity garden parties as a classical 
dancer—to the great delight of the 
guests and the greater disgust of her 
family. Her maternal uncle, head of 
her house, said to be the most blasé 
member of the British peerage and 
known as “the noble tortoise,” was gen- 
erally considered to have pronounced 
the final verdict upon his golden-haired 
niece when he declared: “She is almost 
amusing.” 

Mollie received her visitor with ex- 
travagant expressions of welcome. 

“My dear Miss Halley,” she cried. 
“How perfectly sweet of you to come 
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to see me! Of course, I can guess 
what you have called about. Look! 
I have every paper published this morn- 
ing in London! Every one! Oh! poor, 
darling little Rita! What can have be- 
come of her!” 

Tears glistened upon her carefully 
made-up lashes, and so deep did her 
grief seem to be that one would never 
have suspected that she had spent the 
greater part of the night playing bridge 
at a “mixed” club in Dover Street and 
thence had proceeded to a_ military 
“breakfast dance.” 

“Tt is indeed a ghastly tragedy,” said 


Margaret. “It seems incredible that 
she cannot be traced.” 
“Absolutely incredible!” declared 


Mollie, opening a large box of ciga- 
rettes. ‘Will you have one, dear ?” 

“No, thanks. By the way, they are 
not from Buenos Aires, I suppose?” 

Mollie, cigarette in hand, stared, 
round-eyed. ‘Oh, my dear Miss Hal- 
ley!” she cried. “What an idea! Such 
a funny thing to suggest!” 

Margaret smiled coolly. “Poor Sir 
Lucien used to smoke cigarettes of that 
kind,” she explained, “and I thought 
perhaps you smoked them, too.” 

Mollie shook her head and lighted 
the cigarette. “He gave me one once 
and it made me feel quite sick,” she 
declared. 

Margaret glanced at the speaker and 
knew immediately that Mollie had de- 
termined to deny all knowledge of the 
drug coterie. Because there is no 
problem of psychology harder than that 
offered by a perverted mind, Margaret 
was misled in ascribing this secrecy to 
a desire to avoid becoming involved in 
a scandal. 

“Do you quite realize, Miss Gretna,” 
she said quietly, “that every hour 
wasted now in tracing Rita may mean, 
must mean, an hour of agony for her?” 
“Oh, don’t! Please don’t!” cried 
“T cannot 


Mollie, clasping her hands. 
bear to think of it!” 


“Heaven knows in whose hands she 
is. Then there is poor Mr. Irvin, He 
is utterly prostrated. One shudders to 
contemplate his torture as the hours and 
the days go by, and no news comes of 
Rita.” 

“Oh, my dear! 
me cry!” exclaimed Mollie. 
I could do something to help.” 

Margaret was studying her closely, 
and now for the first time she detected 
sincere emotion in Mollie’s voice and 
unforced tears in her eyes. Hope was 
reborn. 

“Perhaps you can,” she continued, 
speaking gently. “You knew all Rita’s 
friends and all Sir Lucien’s. You must 
have met the woman called Mrs. Sin?” 

“Mrs. Sin!” whispered Mollie, star- 


You are making 
“Tf only 


ing in a frightened way so that the 
pupils of her eyes slowly enlarged. 
“What about Mrs. Sin?” 


“Well, you see, they seem to think 
that through Mrs. Sin they will be able 
to trace Kazmah; and wherever Kaz- 
mah is, one would expect to find poor 
Rita.” 

Mollie lowered her head for a mo- 
ment, then glanced quickly at the 
speaker and quickly away again. 

“Please let me explain just what I 
mean,” continued Margaret. “It seems 
to be impossible to find anybody in 
London who will admit having known 
Mrs. Sin or Kazmah. They are all 
afraid of being involved in the case, of 
course. Now, if you can help, don’t 
hesitate for that reason. <A _ special 
commission has been appointed by Lord 
Wrexborough to deal with the case and 
their agent is working quite inde- 
pendently of the police. Anything 
which you care to tell him will be 
treated as strictly confidential; but 
think what it may mean to Rita.” 

Mollie clasped her hands about her 
right knee and rocked to and fro in her 
chair. 

“No one knows who Kazmah is?” she 


said. 














“But a number of people seem to 
know Mrs. Sin. I am sure you must 
have met her.” 

“If I say that I know her, shall I be 
called as a witness ?” 

“Certainly not. I can assure you of 
that.” 

Mollie continued to rock to and fro. 
“But if I were to tell the police, I 
should have to go to court, I suppose?” 

“T suppose so,” replied Margaret. “I 
am afraid I am dreadfully ignorant of 
such matters. It might depend upon 
whether you spoke to a high official or 
to a subordinate one; an ordinary po- 
liceman for instance. But the Home 
Office agent has nothing whatever to 
do with Scotland Yard.” 

Mollie stood up in order to reach an 
ash tray. “I really don’t think I have 
anything to say, Miss Halley,” she de- 
clared. “I have certainly met Mrs, Sin, 
but I know nothing whatever about 
her.” 

Margaret sighed, looking up wist- 
fully into Mollie’s face. “Are you quite 
sure?” she pleaded. ‘Oh, Miss Gretna, 
if you know anything—anything—don’t 
hide it now! It may mean so much.” 

“Oh, I quite understand that,” cried 
Mollie. ‘“My heart simply aches and 
aches when I think of poor, sweet little 
Rita. But—really I don’t think I can 
be of the least tiny bit of use.” 

Their glances met; and Margaret 
read hostility in the shallow’ eyes. 
Mollie, who had been wavering, now 
for some reason had become confirmed 
in her original determination to remain 
silent. 

Margaret stood up. “It is no good, 
then,” she said. ‘We must hope that 
Rita will be traced by the police. Good- 
by, Miss Gretna. I am so sorry you 
cannot help.” 

“And so am I!” declared Mollie. 
“It is perfectly sweet of you to take 
such an interest, and I feel a positive 
worm. But what can I do?” 

As Margaret was stepping into her 
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little runabout which awaited her at the 
door, a theory presented itself to ac- 
count for Mollie’s sudden hostility. It 
had developed, apparently, as a result 
of Margaret’s reference to the Home 
Office inquiry. Of course! Mollie 
would naturally be antagonistic to a 
commission appointed to suppress the 
drug traffic. 

Convinced that this was the correct 
explanation, Margaret drove away, re- 
flecting bitterly that she had been guilty 
of a strategic error which it was now 
too late to rectify. 

In common with others—Kerry 
among them—who had come in contact 
with that perverted intelligence, she mis- 
judged Mollie’s motives. In the first 
place, the latter had no wish to avoid 
publicity, and in the second place—al- 
though she sometimes wondered 
vaguely what she should do when her 
stock of drugs became exhausted— 
Mollie was prompted by no particular 
animosity toward the Home Office in- 
quiry. She had merely perceived a 
suitable opportunity to make the ac- 
quaintance of the fierce red chief in- 
spector and at the same time to secure 
notoriety for herself. 

3efore Margaret’s car had progressed 
a hundred yards from the door, Mollie 
was at the telephone. 

“City 400, please,” she said. An in- 
terval elapsed, then: “Is that the com- 
missioner’s office, New Scotland Yard?” 
she asked, 

A voice replied that it was. 

“Could you put me through to Chief 
Inspector Kerry?” 

“What name?” inquired the voice. 

Mollie hesitated for three seconds, 
and then gave her family name. 

“Very well, madam,” said the voice 
respectfully. ‘‘Please hold on and I will 
inquire if the chief inspector is here.” 

Mollie’s heart was beating rapidly 
with pleasurable excitement, and she 
was as confused as a maiden at her first 
rendezvous. 
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“Hello,” said the voice presently. 

“Yes?” 

“T am sorry, madam. 
spector Kerry is off duty. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mollie. ‘What 
a pity. Can you tell me where I could 
find him? 


” 

“T am afraid not, madam. It is 
against the rules to give private ad- 
dresses of members of the department.” 


Sut Chief In- 


” 


“Oh, very well.” She sighed again. 
“Thank you.” 

She replaced the receiver and stood 
biting her finger thoughtfully. She was 
making a mental inventory of her many 
admirers and wondering which of them 
could help her. Suddenly she came to 
a decision on the point. 

“Victor 8440, please,” she said, tak- 
ing up the receiver. Still biting one 
finger she waited. 
announced a voice. 


Mr. 


“Foreign Office,” 

“Please put me through to 
Archie Boden-Shaw,” she said. 

Soon that official’s secretary was in- 
quiring her name. 

“Ts that you, Archie?’ said Mollie 
a moment later. “Yes! Mollie speak- 
ing. . . . No, please listen, Archie! 
You can get to know everything at the 
Foreign Office, and I want you to find 
out for me the private address of Chief 
Inspector Kerry, who is in charge of 
the Bond Street murder case. — 
Don’t be silly! Ive asked Scotland 
Yard, but they won’t tell me. You can 
find out. . . . It doesn’t matter why 
I want to know. . . . Just ring me up 
and tell me. I must know in half an 


hour. Yes, I shall be seeing you to- 
night. Good-by.” 

Less than half an hour later, the 
obedient Archie rang up, and Mollie, 


all excitement, wrote the following ad- 
dress in a dainty, scented notebook she 
carried in her hand bag: 
Chief Inspector Kerry, 
67 Spense r Road, 


Brixton. 


XXVII. 
CROWN 


HE appearance of the violet-enam- 
eled motor brougham upholstered 
in cream and driven by a chauffeur in 
a violet and cream livery, created some 
slight sensation in Spenser Road, S. E, 
Mollie Gretna’s conspicuous car was 
familiar enough to residents in the West 
End of London, but to lower middle- 
class suburbia it came as something of 
a shock. More than one window cur- 
tain moved suspiciously, suggesting a 
hidden but watchful presence, when the 
glittering vehicle stopped before the gate 
of number 67, and the lady at number 
68 seized an evidently rare opportunity 
to come out and polish her letter box. 
She was rewarded by an unobstructed 
view of the smartest woman in Lon- 
don—vide society paragraphers—and 
of the most expensive set of furs in 
Europe, also of a perfectly gowned slim 
figure. Of Mbollie’s disdainful face, 
with its slightly uptilted nose, she had 
no more than a glimpse. 

A neat maid, evidently Scotch, ad- 
mitted the dazzling visitor to number 
67; and Spenser Road waited and won- 
dered. It was something to do with 
the Bond Street murder! Small girls 
appeared from suddenly 
opened and darted off to advise less 
watchful neighbors. 

Kerry, who had been at work until 
close upon dawn in the mysterious un- 
derworld of Soho, was sleeping, but 
Mrs. Kerry received Mollie ina formal 


doorways 


little drawing-room which, unlike the 
cozy, homely dining room, possessed 
that frigid atmosphere which belongs to 


apartments. In a rather 


number of 


uninhabited 
handsome cabinet were a 
trophies associated with the detective’s 
successful cases. The cabinet itself was 
a present from a Street firm 
for whom Kerry had recovered valu- 
able property. 

Mary Kerry, dressed in a plain blouse 


Regent 

















and skirt, exhibited no trace of nerv- 
ousness in the presence of her aristo- 
cratic and fashionable caller. Indeed 
Mollie afterward declared that “she was 
quite a ladylike person. But rather 
tin tabernacley, my dear.” 

“Did ye wish to see Chief Inspector 
Kerry parteecularly?” asked Mary, 
watching her visitor with calm, observ- 
ant eyes. 

“Oh, most particularly!” cried Mol- 
lie, in a flutter of excitement. “Of 
course I don’t know what you must 
think of me for calling at such a prepos- 
terous hour, but there are some things 
that simply can’t wait.” 

“Aye,” murmured Mrs. Kerry. 
“’Twill be yon Bond Street affair?” 

“Oh, yes, it is, Mrs. Kerry. Doesn’t 
the very name of Bond Street turn your 
blood cold? I am simply shivering with 
fear!” 

“As the wife of a chief inspector I am 
maybe more used to tragedies than 
yoursel’, madam. But it surely is a sair 
grim business. My husband is resting. 
He was hard at work a’ the night. Nae 
doubt ye'll be wishin’ tae see him pri- 
vately °” 

“Oh, if you please. I am so sorry 
to disturb him. I can imagine that he 
must be literally exhausted after spend- 
ing a whole night among dreadful peo- 
ple.” 

Mary Kerry stood up. “If ye'll ex- 
cuse me for a moment I'll awaken him,” 
she said. “Our household is sma’.” 

“Oh, of course! I quite understand, 
Mrs. Kerry! So sorry. But so good of 
you.” 

“Might I offer ye a glass of sherry 
an’ a biscuit ?” 

“IT simply couldn’t dream of troubling 
you! Please don’t suggest such a thing. 
I feel covered with guilt already. Many 
thanks, nevertheless.” 

Mary Kerry withdrew, leaving Mollie 
alone. As soon as the door closed, Mol- 


lie stood up and began to inspect the 
trophies in the cabinet. 


She was far 
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too restless and excited to remain sit- 
ting down. She looked at the presen- 
tation clock on the mantelpiece and puz- 
zled over the signatures engraved upon 
a large silver dish which commemo- 
rated the joy displayed by the Criminal 
Investigation Department upon the oc- 
casion of Kerry’s promotion to the post 
of chief inspector. 

The door opened and Kerry came in. 
He had arisen and completed his toilet 
in several seconds less than five min- 
utes, but his spotlessly neat attire would 
have survived inspection by the most 
lynx-eyed martinet in the Brigade of 
Guards. As he smiled at his visitor 
with fierce geniality, Mollie blushed 
like a young girl. 

Chief Inspector Kerry was a much 
bigger man than she had believed him 
to be. As he stood in the little drawing- 
room, she saw that he was not much 
if anything below the average height 
of Englishmen, and that he possessed’ 
wonderfully broad shoulders. In fact, 
Kerry was deceptive. His compact 
neatness and the smallness of his feet 
and hands, together with those swift, 
lithe moveménts which commonly be- 
long to men of light physique, curiously 
combined to deceive the beholder, but 
masked eleven stones of bone and mus- 
cle. 

“Very good of you to offer infor- 
mation, miss,” he said. “I’m willing to 
admit that I can do with it.” 

He opened a desk and took out a 
writing pad and a fountain pen. Then 
he turned and stared hard at Mollie. 
She quickly lowered her eyes. 

“Excuse me,” said Kerry; “but didn’t 
I see you somewhere last night ?” 

“Yes,” she said. “TI was sitting just 
inside the door at——” 

“Right! I 


He continued to stare. 





interrupted 
Kerry. “Be- 
fore you say any more, miss, I have to 
remind you that I am a police officer 
and that you may be called upon to 


remember,” 
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swear to the truth of any information 
you may give me.” 

“Oh, of course! I know.” 

“Youknow? Very well, then; we can 
get on. Who gave you my address?” 

At that question, so abruptly asked, 
Mollie felt herself blushing again. It 
was delightful to know that she could 
still blush. 

“Oh—I—that is, I 
Yard is 

She bestowed a _ swiit, 
glance at her interrogator, 
fered her no help. 

‘They wouldn’t tell me,” she contin- 
ued. “So—lI had to find out. You see, 
I heard you were trying to get infor- 
mation which I thought perhaps I could 
give.” 

“So you went to the trouble to find 
my private address rather than go to 
the nearest police station,” said Kerry. 
“Might I ask you from whom you heard 
that I wanted this information ?” 

“Well, it’s in the papers, isn’t it?” 

“It is certainly. But it occurred to 
me that some one might have told you 


asked Scotland 





half-veiled 
but he of- 


as well.” 
“Actually, 
garet Ha 


““Good!” 


some one did—Miss Mar- 


illey. 


exclaimed Kerry. “Now 


we're coming to it. She told you to 
come to me?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Mollie. “She 
didn’t. She told me to tell her so that 


she could tell some one connected with 
the Home (¢ 
“Teh?” said Kerry. “Eh! 
forward, staring fiercely. 
‘tly what Miss I 


)ffice.” 


hr” He bent 


“Please tell 
wanted to 


me exat lalley 
know.” 
Mollie found the intensity of his gaze 








very perturbing. “She wi ‘d me to 
tell her where Mrs. Sin lived, ’ she re- 
plied. 

Kerry experienced a quickening of 
the pulse. In the failure of the C. I. D. 


to trace the abode of the notorious Mrs. 


Sin, he had suspected double-dealing. 


He counted it unbelievable that a figure 
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sO conspicuous in certain circles could 
evade official quest even for forty- 
eight hours. K. Division’s explanation, 
too, that there were no less than twenty 
Chinamen resident in and about Lime- 
house whose either began or 
ended with “Sin,” he looked upon as a 
paltry evasion. That very morning he 
had awakened from a species of night- 
mare “719” had effected the ar- 
rest of Kazmah and Mrs. Sin 
cued Mrs. Irvin from the clutches of 
the former. Now here was _ hope 
“719” would seem to be as 
in the dark as everybody else. 

“You refused?” he inquired. 

“Of course I did, inspector,” said 
Mollie, with a timid tender glance. “T 
thought you were the proper person to 
tell.” 

“Then you know ?” 
able to conceal his 

“Yes,” sighed Mollie. “Unfortu- 
nately—I know. Oh, 
can I explain to your” 

“Don’t trouble, miss. 
the address and I[’ll ask no questions 

His keenness was. thrilling, 
tious. Asa result of the night’s 
he had a list of 
night have been 
whom 
had 
dif- 


people to 


names 


wherein 


and res- 


hopelessly 


asked Kerry, un- 


eagerness. 


inspector! how 


oO 


J ist gi\ e m 
"? 


infec- 
“beat- 
ing,” some twenty 
names, 
patrons of Kazmah and some of 
might know Mrs. Sin. But he 
learned from bitter e 
ficult induce 
give There 
means of coercing them to 
elfi h 


whose owners 


. 1 
xperience how 


it was to such 
useful evidence. was prac- 
tic ally no 


speak, if 





they chose, from mo- 


tives, to be silent. They could be forced 
to appear in court, but anything elicited 
in public was worse than useless. Fur- 
thermore, Kerry could not afford to 
wait. 

“Oh, inspector,” Mollie replied ex- 
citedly. “i know you will think me sim- 


on when I tell you, 
Mrs. 


| Raptures, she 


ply an appalling pet 
but I have 
The House of a 
calls it-——” 

“Ves, yes! 


been to Sin’s house. 


Hundrec 


But the address?” 

















“However can I tell you the address, 
inspector? I could drive you there, but 
I haven’t the very haziest idea of the 
name of the horrible street! One drives 
along dreadful roads, where there are 
stalls and peddlers for quite an inter- 
minable time, and then over a sort of 
canal and then round to the right all 
among ships and horrid Chinamen. 
Then there is a doorway in a little 
court and Mrs. Sin’s husband sits in- 
side a smelly room with a positively 
ferocious raven who shrieks about legs 
and policemen! Oh, can I ever forget 
it!” 

“One moment, miss, one moment,” 
said Kerry, keeping an iron control 
upon himself. ‘What is the name of 
Mrs. Sin’s husband?” 

“Oh, let me think! I can always re- 
member it by recalling the croak of the 
raven.” She raised one hand to her 
brow, posing reflectively, and began to 
murmur: 

“Sin Sin Ah—Sin Sin Jar—Sin Sin— 
oh! I have it! Sin Sin Wa!” 

“Good!” snapped Kerry, and made 
a note on the block. ‘Sin Sin Wa; 
and he has a pet raven, you say, who 
talks?” 

“Who positively talks like some hor- 
rid old woman!” cried Mollie. ‘He has 
only one eye.” 

“The raven?” 

“The raven, yes—and also the China- 
man.” 

“What ?” 

“Oh, it’s a nightmare to behold them 
together!” declared Mollie, clasping her 
hands and bending forward. 

She was gaining courage, and now 
looked almost boldly into the fierce eyes 
of the chief inspector. 

“Describe the house,” he said suc- 
cinctly. “Take your time and use your 
own words.” 

Thereupon Mollie launched into a 
description of Sin Sin Wa’s opium 
house. Kerry, his eyes fixed upon her 
face, listened silently. 
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“These little rooms are really next 
door?” he asked. 

“T suppose so, inspector. We always 
went through the back of a cup- 
board!” 

“Can you give me names of others 
who used this place?” 

“Well”—Mollie 
Rita, of course, and Sir Lucien, 
Cyrus Kilfane used to go.” 


hesitated—“‘poor 
Then, 


“Kilfane? The American actor?” 
ee. 
“H’m. He’s back in America; Sir 


Lucien is dead, and Mrs. Irvin is miss- 
ing. Nobody else?” 

Mollie shook her head. 

“Who first took you there?” 

“Cyrus Kilfane.” 

“Not Sir Lucien ?” 

“Oh, no! But both of them had been 
before.” 

“What was Kazmah’s connection with 
Mrs. Sin and her husband ?” 

“T have no idea, inspector, Kazmah 
used to supply cocaine and veronal and 
trional and heroin, but those who 
wanted to smoke opium he sent to Mrs. 
Sin.” 

“What? He gave them her address ?” 

“No, no! He gave her their ad- 


dress.” 
“T see. She called?” 
“Yes. Oh, inspector.” Mollie bent 


farther forward. “I can see in your 
eyes that you think I am fabulously 
wicked! Shall I be arrested?” 

Kerry coughed dryly and stood up. 
“Probably not, miss. But you may be 
required to give evidence.” 

“Oh, actually?” cried Mollie, also 
standing up and approaching nearer. 

“Yes. Will you object?” 

Mollie looked into his eyes. “Not 
if I can be of the slightest assistance 
to you, inspector.” 

A theory to explain why this social 
butterfly had sought him out as a re- 
cipient of her compromising confidences 
presented itself to Kerry’s mind. He 


was a modest man, having neither time 
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hed 


nor inclination for gallantries, and this to you, inspector!” declared Mollie, “T 
was the first occasion throughout his will give you my card and I shall ex- 
professional career upon which he had pect you to come to me for any further 
obtained valuable evidence on the information you may want. If I have 
strength of his personal attractions. He to be brought to court, you will tell me, 
doubted the accuracy of his deduction. won't you?” 


But Mollie at that moment lowering “Rely upon me, miss,” replied Kerry 
her lashes and then rapidly raising — shortly. 

them again, Kerry was compelled to He escorted Mollie to her car, ob- 
accept his own astonishing theory. served by no less than six discreetly 


” 


“And she is the daughter of a peer! hidden neighbors, and as the brougham 
he reflected. “No wonder it has been’ was driven off, she waved her hand to 
hard to get evidence.” him! Kerry felt a hot flush spreading 

He glanced rapidly in the direction over his red countenance, for the veiled 
of the door. There were several details onlookers had not escaped his atten- 
which were by no means clear, but he _ tion. 
decided to act upon the information “Yon’s a bad woman,” said his wife, 
already given and to get rid of his vis- emerging from the dining room, as he 
itor without delay. Where some of _ reéntered the house. 


” 


the most dangerous criminals in Europe “T believe you may be right, Mary,” 
and America had failed, Mollie Gretna replied Kerry confusedly. 
had succeeded in making Red Kerry “T kenned it when fairst I set een 
nervous. upon her painted face. I kenned it the 
ce ° re | ed ee 
I am much indebted to you, miss,” now when she lookit sideways at ye. 
he said and opened the door. If yon’s a grand lady, she’s a woman 


“Oh, it has been delightful to confess 0’ puir repute. The Lord gi’e us grace.” 
To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, August 26th. Do not forget that the magazine comes out 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for another installment of this serial. 


ee — 
———— 


i 


FIRST FINGER-PRINT RECORD IDENTIFIES YEGGMAN 
WHE N the cracksman who broke open the safe of a dress-goods company in 


New York recently got for his trouble bonds san cash to the value of 
forty-five thousand dollars he probab ly considered himself lucky. But he was 
careless enough to leave the impression of one hand on the top of the safe, and 








this temporary forgetfulness was his undoing. 

The police found the handprint and took photographs of it. The photo- 
graphs were compared with the finger-print records at police headquarters, and 
the whorls, et cetera, on the finger tips were seen to be identical with those of 
the first man recorded in the files—Cesar Cella, alias Charles Corey, alias Charles 
Jordan. 

Instead of lucky, Cella may well think himself very unlucky, for he was 
soon arrested and his record of seventeen previous convictions of safe burglary 
brought to the attention of the judge before whom he appeared. Three of these 
convictions were obtained since the passage of the law making possible the sen- 
tence of an habitual offender to life imprisonment, so Cella now sees ahead of 
him the probability of spending the remainder of his days behind prison bars. 















& Ernest M. Poate 


A Doctor Bentiron Story 


T was hot, with the sticky, 
steaming heat of New York 
in August. Doctor Bentiron 
had sent Milly out into the 
country, and I was hurrying to join her 
for the week-end. 

The doctor himself remained at home 
as usual; he minded the heat no more 
than a salamander. I had just left him 
in his big, bare office, wrapped in a 
shabby green bath robe with very little 
under it. It is so I always think of 
him, drooping in his great chair behind 
a cloud of tobacco smoke, blinking leth- 
argically at the blank wall. I have often 
wondered what somber thoughts he re- 
volved beneath that inscrutable mask of 
apathy. 

As I stood at the corner, waiting for 
a crosstown car, an electric coupé came 
humming toward me. The chauffeur 
pulled up to the curb as its single occu- 
pant rapped on the glass, and I saw 
that it was Doctor Morris James, a 
dry, colorless man, always busy and ab- 
sorbed. 

He looked at me absently through 
the open door, his eyes pale behind rim- 
less glasses, and coughed a little dry 
cough. 

“Ah, Blakely,” he greeted. 

“Why, no,” said I, “not particularly. 
I’m just running out to Bayside to see 
my wife.” 

He hesitated, again with that little 
prim cough. “Do something for me?” 
he asked. “I’ve got to go to Staten 
Island at once; one of my patients has 
an asthmatic attack. I can’t afford to 





“Busy ?” 


miss it ; she’s money in my pocket—you 
know how these old chronics are. And 
I promised to immunize Mrs. Llewallen 
Morgan this afternoon. There’s a lot 
of diphtheria about, you know. Do it 
for me, will you, like a good chap? 
It’s not much out of your way,” and 
he handed me out a hypoderinic syringe 
and a little vial of Board of Health diph- 
theria antitoxin. 

I hesitated a moment, then agreed 
reluctantly enough. Doctor Llewallen 
Morgan, I know, lived only two blocks 
away; it would not take long. And 
James had often done me a good turn. 
So I accepted the antitoxin and Doctor 
James’ pale smile of thanks, and turned 
north, 

Though I grudged the time, I was 
rather curious to see Mrs. Morgan; I 
had heard much gossip about this 
couple. Ten years before this lady had 
been an attendant on Ward’s Island; 
a dining-room worker, I believe. Mor- 
gan, eight years younger than she, was 
then a rather dissipated, shiftless in- 
terne in the insane hospital. He had 
married her—or, as the story goes, she 
had married him—to the wonder of all 
their acquaintances. But was a 
woman of energy and ambition; she 
had set herself to make something of 
her shiftless husband. With her driv- 
ing force behind him, he had straight- 
ened up—not without protest, it was 
said—and had attended to his work un- 
til now he was looked upon as one of 
the coming men in surgery. And with 
his progress, as too often happens, he 


she 





80 
had 


sponsible for it that he 
glad to be free of her. 
to be very attentive to 
Vanderbrugh, daug 
and the wise whi 
ing divorce and 
fore I had a meanly 
see this woman who had 


so far outgrown the woman re- 
would have been 
He was reported 
Miss Mab lle 
hter of the steel man, 
spered of an impend- 
remarriage. \Vhere- 
human desire to 
made a man 


out of little enough and was now to 
be cast aside by her own creation. 
Presently a neat maid was letting me 


out, so I ex- 
and she took 
of the 


ly 


in. Doctor Morgan was 
plained my errand to her, 
me upstairs at The lady 
house was in her boudoir with her on 
child, a little girl of six or seven years. 


once, 


She was a tall, angular woman, already 
quite gray, with a wide mouth which 
twisted to one side as she spoke. Her 


diffident. 


she que- 


manner was 
So Doctor 


awkwardly 
James sent you?” 
“I’m just after 
Did he say anything abou 
but I 


dressing the baby. 
her? I don’t 


& SsG5 5 


ried. 


understand about this, suppose it’s 





all right. I do be—I’m terrible afraid 
of the diphtheria. Did she ought to 
have antitoxin again, too?” 


anything 
as ked 


“Doctor James ‘dn’ say 


about it,’ I.told her. “He only 


me to immunize you.” 

She seemed puzzled, I thought; but 
she pushed up the sleeve of her loose 
nialaies without saying anything more, 
while I broke the seal the antitoxin 
bottle and filled my syringe. I had de- 


a thousand units; a 
The little girl 
while I cleaned 
with alcohol and 
Mrs. Morgan did 


cided to give her 
full immunizing dose. 


watched me, 


absorbed, 
her mother’s arm 
thrus 


t needle. 
not flinch, 


in the 


though I have seen strong 

men grow faint and white at the same 
procedure. 

As I pressed the plunger home the 


child plucked at my coat. She had 


rolled the sleeve back from her chubby 
“Me, too, doctor,” begged. 


arm. she 


“Just like mamma.” 


I laughed. 


Mrs. 


Morgan smiled with 
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stiff lips, and I looked at her in some 
concern; she had grown very white. 
“You don’t need none, Betty,” said 
she, and put a hand to her face which 
had begun to ly a 


feeling queerlike, she sk ly, and 


twitch od 


said 
suddenly fell to sneezing. 

She sneezed again and again uncon- 
was purple and 
and the breath a 
from her lungs. The baby be- 
gan to cry, pulling at her mother’s skirt, 
Mrs. Morgan reached out an unsteady 
hand, tears rolled 
down her A fresh par- 
oxysm of sneezing wrenched at her, so 
that she slid chair to her 
knees, raising a face to me, 
“Oh, doctor,” she gasped; ‘‘doctor!” 
Little Betty flew at me, sobbing 
‘illy, and beat my leg with soft, fu- 
“Bad she cried, 
hurt my mamma!” 
er gently aside and caught the 
wrist. Mrs. Morgan gasped 
once, sighed, and settled slowly forward 
onto her face. Under my fingers her 
pulse raced madly, leaped, and stopped. 
It was had realized 
that anything wrong she 
lay dead at my 
thing to see. 

My thoughts chased each other in cir- 
cles, like caged mice. I stared, 


trollably, until she 


sweating, 


hoarsely 


striving for air; 


swollen cheeks. 


from her 
tortured 


shi 
le hands. 
“Your 


ti man!” 


weeping. 
I put h 
woman’s 


fore | 
was 
It was a dreadfu 


over, B 
serious 
feet. 


open- 


mouthed, witless, while the baby 
clutched and clamored at my knee. Suf- 
fering, sudden death—these become 


but this was differ- 


er hospital 


routine to a doctor: 
nterne, 


had 


ent. Like every oth 


[ had given quarts of antitoxin. 


immunized hundreds in a day, without 
ever seeing any results more serious 
than a bit of urticaria—and mere Was 
this woman dead. Vague thoughts of 
air embolus came to me—those ac net 
of air in the veins which churn the 
heart’s blood into lth —but I knew 
that there had been no air in the syr 
inge 


[ could not reason. It is one thing 




















to watch a sudden and dreadful death, 
another to believe oneself the cause 
of it. The baby’s weeping fretted me. 
Mechanically I picked up the dead 
woman and bore her into the bedroom. 
Then I came back and tried to soothe 
little Betty, but she > fought me off, her 
face a mask of fea 

Looking du: shy about for 
tion, my eye caught the telephone on a 
little corner stand. harassed mind 
pictured Doctor Bentiron, slouched 
sleepily in his great chair, and I jumped 
thoughts of him 
and my 


1 the number. 


‘ 


inspira- 


T 
Ly 


for it. At the mere 
I felt a 7 

yoice to cal 
“Blakely,’ I cried into the transmit- 
eak with 
5] 


relief, steadied 


ter, “Tell the doctor I must sj 


him. It’s a matter of life and death,’ 
The doctor rarely deigned to use the 
phone. 

Then came a long wait, while the 
phone weaved back and forth in my 
unsteady hands and the baby’s sobbing 
troubled my ears. At last I heard Doc- 
tor Bentiron’s dry, weary voice, never 
more welcome: “Well, idiot?” 

her doctor,” I choked. ‘Mrs. Mor- 


d!” 


“Umphf,” came the indifferent reply. 


gan’ s dea 
5 


af | pee 2 F 
\\ 4 ite a ment 


pract 





enough. 

“But I gave her antitoxin, 
died, and I don’t 
help me—please help me!’ t 
had killed a man 


know what 
: 





T 


quite unnerve a = I 


with an ax, I t I could still mu 








a fairly bald § ont—but this was di 
ent, 

“Umphf,” drawled the ief again 
“Blakely, 4 1 perturbed. Calm 
yours If. my son \ € you 

I told him 

“Umphf,” said he I’m ¢ a 

I cl ked back 1 sob: after wo or! 
three attempts I managed to hang the 
receiver on its hook. In the recreation 
I was almost joyful. The doctor was 
coming; he would take charge of this 


6E DS 
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affair. I settled myself to wait for 
him. 

For fifteen minutes I sat alone with 
the weeping baby and the thought of 
her dead mother. At last a door opened 
and closed somewhere below. A mo- 
ment later Doctor appeared 
in the doorway, , indifferent, 
noiseless as ever. 

Thumbs in belt, he for a 
minute, head pa to one side, and 
stared s Then he 
reached a hand to little Betty 

“Come here, sister,’ he drawled 
lethargically ; and the baby, who had re- 
pulsed all my blandishments, 
him unhesitatingly and slipped a 
hand into his 

‘The bad man stuck 
just 


sent iron 


languid 


stood so 


sleepily at the ceiling. 


1] 
i 


caine to 
pudgy 


a needle in my 
sneezed and fell 
down,” she explained, her tear-streaked 
face upturned. “When daddy stuck 
needles in didn’t make her 
do sor” 


r noncom- 


: 
mamma, and she 


her he 
sneeze, so why does this man 

“Un 
mittally ; but 
and play with 
she trotted off. 

The chief turned to me, 
raised. Without 
Betty might 
into the 


iphf,” replied the doct« 
satished. “Go 


.’ And 


she seemed 


your dollie now 


one eyebrow 
speaking, for I feared 
cry again, I beckoned him 
room, where Mrs. Mor- 
body lay.’ 


next 
gan’s 


Doctor Bentiron lounged uncon- 


cernedly to the bedside, touched eye- 
balls, throat and heart for the routine 
proofs of death, then folded the limp 


hands upon her breast. 


Umphf,” he drawled, hooking an 
easy-chair forward with his toe. ‘The 
lady is no more—not any more at all.” 
He dropped into the chair, sighing. “I 
wonder how sorrv he sband will be? 
He can marry the Va brugh woman 
nov \bsently he began to roll a ciga- 
rette, glanced at the dead woman and 


thought 


halfway 


it, yawned and turned 
toward me. 

1?” he inquired. “I saw 
antitoxin bottle marked “State 





the 
Board 
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of Health! So you were immunizing 
her, and she died on you.” 

“Yes,” said I. “I met James—he’s 
her doctor—and he asked me to do it 
for him. He was ina hurry. And she 
sneezed and sneezed and died, like that.” 
I shuddered. “I thought of an air em- 
bolism——” 

“Umphf,” grunted the chief disgust- 
edly. “Don’t be an idiot. Morris 
James, you say? Umphf.” 

I stared at him; his tone was pe- 
culiar. “You don’t think—you don’t 
mean—that antitoxin couldn’t have been 
poisoned?” I stammered. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor again, his 
voice untterably weary. “Board of 
Health antitoxin; and you broke the 
seal yourself, didn’t you?” I nodded. 
“Moreover, James gave you the bottle 
himself. Even if the man had any 
conceivable reason for getting rid of 
Mrs. Morgan, he would scarcely be fool 
enough to poison her that way. No. 
Use your bean, my son. And you a 
Hopkins man, too! What causes par- 
oxysmal sneezing and collapse after the 
injection of proteids?” 

I pulled myself together. With the 
drawling classroom matter of factness 
of the doctor’s voice my numbed brain 
began to function normally. 

“Why, anaphylaxis, of course,” I an- 
swered ; “it was anaphylactic shock.” 

“Exactly,” murmured Doctor Bent- 
iron Ssatirically, and lapsed into silence, 
gazing vaguely at the dead woman. At 
last he slid far down in his chair and 
scratched at the back of his head. 

“T used to know Mrs. Morgan when 
she was Kitty Maloney,” he announced. 
“Umphf. ‘Change the name and not 
the letter I imagine she found it 
so. She was an attendant on Ward’s 





Island. Yes.” This time he rolled 
and lighted a cigarette and smoked 
meditatively for a time. At last: “I 


don’t remember anything like asthma 
or hay fever, either. Umphf.” 


He heaved himself up and lounged 





out to the telephone, whereby I knew 
that something of importance was on his 
mind. 

“Harlem 1869,” he called. “Man. 
hattan State? Bentiron speaking. Get 
me Doctor Phillip Jones. . . . Jones? 
sentiron. You were in charge of the 
East Building during the diphtheria 
epidemic in 1904, weren’t you? Yes, 
Remember Kitty Maloney? She mar- 
ried Morgan. Exactly. You immu- 
nized all the attendants, didn’t you? 
Now, did Kitty Maloney show any re- 
action to the antitoxin? Anaphylaxis? 
Urticaria? Anything at all? No? 
Thank you, Jones.” 

He hung up, then called Doctor 
James’ office. ‘Get the doctor,” he or- 
dered. “I don’t care if he is busy, 
Tell him to come to Doctor Llewallen 
Morgan’s at once!” 

Then he rang for the maid. 
you know where Doctor Morgan is 
he asked her. “Yes? Go downstairs 
and call him up. Tell him to come 
home immediately.” 

He patted Betty’s head absently, and 
she looked up at him, smiling. Then, 
leaving her contentedly dressing her 
doll, he slouched back into the bed- 
room and resumed his seat. 

“Blakely,” he murmured, “being 
from the Hopkins, you ought to know 
all about anaphylaxis, even if you don’t 
recognize it at sight. So tell me, my 
son, what is anaphylaxis?” 

“Why——” I hesitated; it is a 
knotty subject. ‘Why, it is sensitiza- 
tion to a certain proteid, a condition in 
which the blood becomes very sensi- 
tive to small doses of albumins—such 
as the horse serum in diphtheria anti- 
toxin, or the pollen of goldenrod—so 
that a dose, which would not affect ordi- 
nary people, causes collapse, ushered in 


“Do 


” 


by sneezing, coughing, or asthma. It 
may be fatal in a few minutes.” 
“I-xactly,” drawled the doctor. “Cer- 
tain people are very susceptible to these 
things ; goldenrod pollen gives them hay 

















fever; stable dust gives them horse 
asthma; diphtheria antitoxin gives them 
such reactions as killed Mrs. Morgan. 
But Mrs. Morgan never had asthma. 
And in 1904 she had an immunizing 
dose of antitoxin without symptoms. 
Wherefore we must conclude that she 
was not naturally sensitive to horse se-, 
rum. And what then?” 
“Why,” I answered. 
must have become sensitized 
“Exactly,” yawned Doctor Bentiron. 
“And now I think we’re getting at it. 
Tell me, my son—for anaphylaxis had 
not been invented when I went to school 
—how can one be sensitized ?” 
“Why,” said I again, “you give a 
sensitizing injection, and then wait for 
the anaphylactic period of ten to four- 
teen days, and then a second dose will 


“T suppose she 


” 


produce anaphylactic shock.” 
“Umphf,” drawled the chief, scratch- 
ing his head again, “I had some such 
idea. 


need only give an ordinary immuniz- 


So he present case, one 


, to take t 


antitoxin—a 


ten or 


ing dose of diphtheria 


thousand units, say—and 
twelve days for the blood to be sensi- 
tized by it. Then a second immuniz- 
ing dose would produce anaphylactic 
shock.” 

I stared at him. 
never thought of it before. 
antitoxin daily in large doses; or 


wait 


It was true. I had 
One gives 
“one 
gives a single immunizing dose and stops 
there. 
sands of doctors who give diphtheria 


[ wonder how many of the thou- 


antitoxin every day, even among those 
who know something of anaphylaxis 
—and it is a new science—have thought 


of this! An ordinary 


immunizing dose 
. . - , 
of antitoxin; repeat after ten days and 


( 
you have collapse or death. I wonder 
how often it has been done? I am 
not an entire idiot, yet such a possi- 
bility had never entered my 


Like 


mind. 


Monsieur Porthos, “‘when a 


thing is explained to me I understand 
it;” but it took Doctor 


Jentiron to seek 
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and find his own explanations for such 
things as this. 

The doctor sat and smoke rumina- 
tively while I tried to stammer out some 
such words. Presently he brushed my 
awkward speech aside with a languid 
hand. 


COUMITL- ’ 
What 


did the baby say?” he 
drawled. ‘ ‘Daddy didn’t make her 
sneeze when he pricked her? Umphf. 
It is no secret that Morgan was tired 
of his wife. Yet I didn’t give him 
credit for so much ingenuity. Umphf. 
Anaphylactic murder. It’s quite new 
to me. And if he simply claims to be 
ignorant of anaphylaxis he may get 


with it, too. Here he 


5] 


away comes 


now.’ 
a heavy step 


I heard | 


and we went back into the boudoir as 


on the stairs, 
Doctor Morgan hurried in, a short, 
thickset 
He panted from the ascent, for he was 
fat, and 
dome of his bald head. 


man with a broad red face. 


mopped the high, glistening 


& ; s9 
I came at once, doctor,” he greeted 

. 4 ia , » 1 

the chief. Anything if =with 





3etty?” His manner shoy 





more than a natural anxi 


Hearing her nan 1e baby made 
a rush at him, catching a thick fin- 
ger in both little hands. “Oh, daddy, 
daddy,” she cried. “That bad man 
my mamma and she just 
and fell down!” 


Betty,” soothed Doc- 


pricked 
sneezed 


“There, there, 


tor Morgan, a kindly light in his shal- 
low brown eyes, and turned back to 
the chief. ‘“What’s wrong?” he de- 


manded once more. 


“Your wife is sick,” answered the 


y}]}<, 


‘owned, half worried, 


“Again!” he muttered. 





- anath 





The other fr: 
half disgusted. 


‘She’s always ailing and complaining. 
T’ll talk to her.” 

He made a move to go into the bed- 
room, 

“Sit down,” drawled Doctor Bent- 
iron in the same dry, flat tones; but 
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they conveyed an order of absolute 
finality. Doctor Morgan blinked, and 
subsided mechanically, patting Betty’s 
head as she stood beside his chair. 

“Morgan,” droned the chief, staring 
dully into a corner of the room, “did 
you give your wife antitoxin when this 
diphtheria scare came up?” 

“Yes,” answered the other promptly, 
“T did.” His prominent brown eyes 
seemed honestly puzzled. “I gave her 
and the kid each seven hundred and 
fifty units a week ago Monday, and 
took a thousand myself. Better to be 
safe than sorry.” He laughed rather 
fatuously. 

“Umphf,”’ commented the doctor. 

And then I heard another, lighter, 
footstep outside, and a little dry cough. 
“T’ll go right in,” said some one, and 
Doctor James lifted the curtain, pale, 
precise, abstracted as ever. 

“What’s the trouble, Morgan?” he 
asked, and coughed again primly. 
“Your message caught me on the way 
to Staten Island. Your wife sick?” 

The @o€tor’s upraised hand cut off 
Morgan’s reply. “Sit down, James,” 
he ordered ; and Doctor James also sub- 
sided. 

As it chanced, he and Morgan sat 
side by side. The doctor shifted his 
chair until he faced them directly— 
another considerable departure from 
custom, for he rarely looked straight 
at any one. Over his shoulder I 
watched the two men curiously; the 
one florid, aggressive, yet vaguely un- 
easy, the other thin, dry, and coldly 
calm. 

“Attend carefully to me,” intoned 


Doctor Bentiron, his dragging voice 
quite expressionless, ‘“First—James, 


when did you take antitoxin?” 
Doctor James looked at him a mo- 
ment, his pupils mere dots in the pale 


iris. “Two weeks ago to-day,” he an- 


swered, bewildered. 
Exactly,” 
seemed pleased. 


chief; he 


Mor- 


drawled the 
“And Doctor 
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gan immunized his wife ten days aga 
Did you know that, James?” 

“TP” said James, starting a little, 
“No. How should I know?” 

Morgan’s red face grew redder; he 
stuttered, turning toward the other, “] 
told you myself,” he cried. “You know 
I told you, when you were here last 
week !” 

Behind his glasses James’ pale eyes 
closed for a moment, then opened 
again. “Nething of the kind,” he de- 
clared flatly. “You asked me to im- 
munize her, and I sent Blakely here 
to do it to-day. What difference does 
it make, anyhow? Is Mrs. Morgan 
sick? As her physician, I demand to 
see her.” He rose. 

“Sit—down,” intoned the doctor 
more dryly than ever; but his words 
came like a blow. Before their force 
Doctor James collapsed silently into his 
chair. 

Then came a little silence, through 
which I felt the growing’ tension. 
Eagerly I moved forward until I could 
watch all the actors in this grim drama. 
Morgan’s red face was paling gradu- 
ally; beads of sweat stood on his long 
upper lip, and he mopped his shining 
bald head. James sat coolly enough, 
his pale eyes steady behind his glasses, 
but a dry, furred tongue ran ceaselessly 
back and forth across his dry lips. The 
doctor, upright for once, stared fixedly 
at them from beneath heavy, over- 
hanging brows. His long, narrow eyes 
glinted coldly, like moonlight on gray 
ice, and the two shifted under their 
gaze like schoolboys before a_ stern 
teacher. 

Then, almost together, they broke into 


c 


speech : 
“What’s the meaning of all this? I 
want to see my wife!” 
“This is nonsense. I demand to see 
my patient!” 
“Be quiet,” 
steely edge in 
am in charge of this funeral proces- 


drawled the doctor, a 
his dragging voice. “I 

















sion.” I thought Doctor James started 
at the words. “Morgan, you immun- 
ized your wife ten days ago; James, 
you had Blakely give her antitoxin to- 
day. Morgan, did you ask James to 
immunize your wife again?” 

“T did not,” declared the stout man 
emphatically. “I told him I'd done it 
myself.” And he stared beilligerently 
at his colleague. “But I don’t see why 
you make such a fuss about it.” 

; “Umphf,” replied Doctor Bentiron. 
“Tames, did you know Morgan had 
given his wife antitoxin ten days ago?” 

“Why, no,” said James. “He asked 
me to do it. What difference does it 
make ?” impatiently. 

“Umphf,” repeated the chief. “I 
hate to believe that you are both com- 
plete fools.” The two men winced and 
looked down under the cold fire of his 
gaze, 

I looked on puzzling. 
flustered and worried, yet 
ently wore the front of innocence. I 
wondered if both were really ignorant 
or forgetful of the laws of anaphylaxis; 
you will find a many such, even among 


1 seemed 
h appar- 


eminent practitioners. One of these 
men must be a masterful liar, or the 
poor woman had met her death through 
a tragedy of errors, through the blun- 
dering of men who should have known 
better. 

Doctor Bentiron deliberated for a 
moment, rolling a fresh cigarette, while 
the others shifted uneasily beneath his 
look, Little Betty and I looked on, 
open-eyed, like the audience at a prob- 
lem play, and I do not know which of 
us understood less of what was goin 
on. 

“Umphf,” drawled the chief pres- 
ently. ‘This appears to demand a prag- 
matic test. Yes. We will even try i 
Listen, you two. On this stand,” he 
pointed to it, 
thousand units « 
also a hypodermic. It is good board- 
of-health antitoxin; Blakely just broke 


or 
> 


a bottle with four 


Ss 
£ 
4 


diphtheria antitoxin, 
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the seal. Now you were both im- 
munized about two weeks ago.” He 
repeated the words, stressing them a 
little: “Two weeks ago. You will 
each take one thousands units of anti- 
toxin, here and now. Blakely will ad- 
minister it.” 

He dropped back into his chair, 
yawning, apparently without further in- 
terest in the proceedings ; but I watched 
the two men eagerly. 

Morgan blinked his shallow brown 
eyes, “Damfool idea,’ he muttered; 
but the doctor’s dominating personality 
’ he 


> 


checked his protest. “I’m game,’ 
went on, pulling off his coat. I could 
see no uneasiness or fear in his man- 
ner. 

But Doctor James sat perfectly still, 
his dry tongue running back and forth 
across his lips. The pupils of his pale 
eyes began to widen. “I protest,’ he 
cried, and coughed dryly. “I protest ! 


[ will not submit to any such idiocy. 


‘ 


y,’ murmured Doctor Bent- 
iron. ‘It didn’t seem reasonable that 
both of you were idiots He reached 
a long arm for the bottle of antitoxin, 
and began to charge the syringe. 
“Blakely,” he drawled, over his shoul- 
der. 

I began to understand his plan and 
shivered. This had been a horrid thing; 
but what the doctor purposed seemed 
even worse. Yet at his command I 
came forward, stepped behind James’ 
chair, and pinioned his head and arms 


‘Exact 


” 


with ease, for I am strong. 

The man’s dry abstraction ‘was 
broken up. His pale eyes turned black 
with the dilatation of their pupils; he 
struggled ineffectually, crying out. The 
straining body heneath his loose coat 
was pitifully frail; I loosed my hold a 
little, lest I break a bone. 

Imperturbable as ever, the chief ad- 
vanced, while Morgan hesitated in his 
chair, half frightened, wholly bewil- 
dered, yet scarcely daring to interfere. 


Little Betty began to weep again, and 
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the chief paused to send her down- 
stairs. Then he caught James’ left 
coat sleeve between his‘hands, and with 
one wrench split it to the elbow. If 
you think this easy, try it yourself; 
but the doctor’s lean hands had the 
strength of iron hooks. 

And then he paused, gazing at that 
scrawny arm. It was all scarred and 
dotted with black spots; near the elbow 
was a small abscess—a true drug- 
fiend’s arm. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor slowly. “A 
bit of needle work. That explains. I 
only needed a motive. Did she catch 
you taking a shot?” 

The other snarled impotently, shak- 
ing a stubborn head. “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about,” he mut- 
tered; but there was a scanty froth 
upon his yellow lips. 

“Oh, very well,’ drawled Doctor 
Bentiron almost cheerfully, and picked 
up the hypodermic. As its point en- 
tered his arm, James gave a shrill yelp 
like a kicked cur. Whatever Morgan’s 
ignorance, this man knew the laws of 
anaphylaxis ; he knew that in that 
syringe, innocuous enough to others, 
lay a certain and hideous death for 
him, since his blood had been sensitized 
by his first dose, two weeks before. 

An agonized shudder ran over the 
emaciated body in my grip. “No, no!” 
he screamed, mouthing horribly. ‘‘Not 
that way—not that way!” 

The chief arrested the pressure of 
his thumb, that had already begun to 
empty the syringe. 

“T’ll confess—Il’ll tell—anything!” 
screamed his victim. “Only stop that! 
I knew Morgan had given her anti- 
toxin. I had to do it! Is she dead? 


Oh, I know she’s dead!” 
Beside me 
feet, overturning his chair; at last the 
meaning of the affair had come to him. 
“Dead,” he cried, hoarsely, “dead!” 
and began to cry noisily. 
But the other ran on, intent only on 


Morgan sprang to his 


his imminent peril. “She came into my 
office yesterday and caught me taking 
my morphine. Yes, I was taking a 
hypodermic—what’s the odds now? 
You know I’m a drug fiend. But no- 
body knew then—only yesterday! She 
didn’t say a word, but I daren’t trust 
her. I knew she’d think it over and 
decide it was her duty to tell somebody 
—she was strong on ‘duty’—and it 
would have wrecked my practice and 
my reputation, and I couldn’t let her 
do it.” Even in his agony the man’s 
yellow lips twisted into a faint sneer, 
“I had to finish her to keep her quiet. 
I couldn’t take any chances on being 
found out. I knew Morgan had im- 
munized her, and the anaphylactic pe- 
riod was over. I meant to give her the 
second dose of antitoxin myself, but I 
met Blakely and thought it would be 
safer to have him do it. And he did, 
didn’t he? Is she dead?” 

Doctor Bentiron regarded him si- 
lently for a moment, then nodded. 
“She’s dead,” he drawled, and there 
was loathing in his dry, toneless voice. 
“And you are about to die, too!” 

His thumb hesitated on the plunger 
of the syringe, still thrust into James’ 
arm; hesitated, then pressed it in the 
merest fraction of an inch, while a 
faint choking came from his victim’s 
dry throat. 

Then, ‘‘No,” said he regretfully. “It 
would be very exact justice, but I can’t 
quite do it. It’s a horrible death, after 
all.” 

He pulled the needle out, while 
James’ thin frame collapsed in my arms, 
a bundle of loose, gray clothes. 

“No,” repeated the chief, “but I can 
make you wish you were dead, even by 
anaphylaxis. I may not be able to 
prove murder against you; but [’ll have 
your practice, I’ll have your reputa- 
tion, I’ll have your license, I'll have you 
in jail—and you won't get any morphine 
there, my friend! You won't get any 
dope there; and in about twenty-four 
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hours you'll wish I had driven that We hurried back. Supine on the 
syringe full into you!” floor lay Doctor James, calm-faced and 
“He squirted the antitoxin back into dead. The empty syringe still clung 
the bottle, and laid the empty syringe by its needle in his arm, as a poison- 
down, then touched the weeping Mor-_ ous snake hangs by its imbedded fangs. 
gan on the shoulder. “Come,” said Quite unperturbed the chief leaned 
he gently. “I did you an injustice. over him. 


Your wife is in here,” and he led the “In the median vein,” he announced 
way to the dead woman’s side. dully. “A very nice vein puncture. 

I glanced at James. He was hud- Very nice, indeed. No”—to my ques- 
dled in his chair, half fainting, and I tioning look—‘he hadn’t the nerve to 


judged that he was safe. The thing take antitoxin; and, as you see, there’s 

was known; his life was ruined. If none gone from the bottle. Just an 
° ~ 

he chose to run where could he go? air embolism.” 


He must have morphine. So I fol- Doctor James had injected a syringe- 
lowed the others and left him alone. ful of air into a vein; carried to the 


Morgan was looking down at his’ heart, this had beaten the blood into 
wife, his broad face streaming facile light froth, like soda water, so that 


tears. “Kitty,” he sobbed, “Kitty! So the ventricles had no blood to pump, 


you thought I killed her, doctor? I’ve and stopped contracting. 
changed, I know; we'd grown apart, “Tt’s an easier death,’ murmured 
but I never had one thought against Doctor Bentiron, rising. “And it saves 
her. She was my wife!” - 1 ril 

It was a trifle dram: tic: I thought that Doctor Morris James has commit- 
he spoke to quiet a pricking conscience. ted suicide. And I'll just make out a 
I suspect that beneath his ready emo- certificate giving the cause of your 
tion the man felt a certain relief. I  wife’s death as anaphylaxis. A scan- 


distrust men who weep too easily. dal would do no good, now that the 


a lot of trouble. notify the coroner 





“Umphf,” said the doctor crypti- criminal has gone to his own place. 
cally; and turned, for a strangled cry The affair has been settled out of 
sounded from the boudoir. court.” 


— 
———————— 








ARCHBISHOP’S SON IN C. Il D. AT SCOTLAND YARD 


THE present head of what is known as the “Second Branch” of the Crimina 
Investigation Department of Scotland Yard is Basil Thompson, the son of 
Archbishop Thompson. 
The work of the Second Branch consists ¢ 


1 
1 


1 
t 


iefly in running down offenders 
ier 


who are actuated by political motives and who carry on their activities on a larg 








\ eC 
scale. It was instituted in the seventies of the last century, and has dealt with 
many different kinds of criminal outbreaks. 

Of course its greatest opportunity for serving the nation came in the Great 
War, when the operations of German spies had to be curbed and nerable 
spy suspects investigated. The branch was also inst1 tal just before the war 
in curbing the more obstreperous activities of the militant suffragettes 


Prior to his affiliation with Scotland Yard in 1913, Basil Thompson had been 
governor of Dartmoor, [°ngland’s famous prison, and also of Wormwood Scrubbs. 
All of which goes to show that being the son of an archbishop is no bar to 


success in the detective profession. 

















4’ Jim Egan 


IVING his wavy hair one last 

parting slap with the brush, 

Phil Everett stole another 

glance at himself in the mir- 

ror, and then, grabbing up his hat, 
raced for the door. 

“Have a good time, Phil,” called his 


roommate, Lee Vandover, without 
glancing up from the evening sport 
page. 


Everett’s response, if he uttered any, 
was lost in the banging of the door. 
The young man was in a decided hurry, 
for he was to attend a performance of 
a new musical show, and had lost so 
much time in shaving and getting 
dressed that he was likely to be late. 

Not until Phil had set foot upon the 
street below did he realize that an 
icy breeze was blowing. And he had 
no overcoat. The garment was in the 
cleaners’ hands. 

Obviously, however, it was no night 
to be abroad without an outer garment. 
He would be chilled to the bone. The 
thing to do was to go back and bor- 
row his chum’s overcoat. 

Fretting at the delay occasioned, 
Phil rushed back to the second-story 
suite. 

“Oh, Lee,” he cried, plunging into 
the room, “I want to borrow your over- 
coat. It’s colder outside than the land- 
lady’s coffee in the morning!” 

He received no response. Vandover 
was not in the room. [Evidently he had 
gone to visit some other lodger in the 


house. His overcoat, however, was 
suspended from a hook. 

“Oh, hang it!” exclaimed Phil. “I 
can’t wait. I know Lee is fussy about 
his things, but he isn’t going anywhere 
to-night. JI can take it and explain 
afterward. I’m late for the darn’ show 
now!” 

He snatched the garment from its 
hook and charged for the sidewalks 
a second time. 

Lee Vandover and Phil Everett had 
been roommates for almost a_ year. 
30th young men were employed at the 
Audubon Automobile Works—Lee be- 
ing in the president’s office, while Phil 
had a position in the mechanical de- 
partment. They made a practice of 
using each other’s things when the oc- 
casion demanded, although Lee was in- 
clined to be “fussy” at times, as Phil’s 
remark intimated. 

But Phil thought nothing about bor- 
rowing the overcoat. Could he have 
foreseen the consequences of this ap- 
parently trivial act- But coming 
events do not always cast their shad- 
ows before. 

At the theater Phil handed over the 
garment to a checkroom attendant, re- 
ceiving in return a brass check. This 
he slipped into his pocket after a cas- 
ual glance at the number. The check 
was old and badly worn. 

The performance was under way, 
but Phil had not missed very much. As 
the show progressed he began to fig- 





















ure he would not have missed much 


_even if he had remained away. The 


comedy fell flat, and the music was 
nothing to brag about. At the end of 
the second act Phil had had enough. 
He decided to go home. The most 
pleasant feature of the evening had 
been the presence of a charming -young 
woman in one of the lower lefthand 
boxes, and she had departed during the 
second act. She had been unattended, 
too. Phil thought she had adorable 
eyes, and he was willing to bet they 
were blue. Young Mr. Everett had a 
weakness for girls with blue eyes. 

“A pippin!’ he sighed to himself, 
“She knocks ’em cold for looks. But 
I suppose I’ll never see her again.” 

Going to the cheekroom window, 
Phil presented his check. Two young 
fellows were in charge. One was read- 
ing a paper-backed novel, and his com- 
panion who took the check looked 
sleepy. 

‘Number 133?” He yawned, taking 
a look at the piece of worn brass. 

“Correct!” Phil replied. He remem- 
bered that as the number he had read 
upon the check. 

The attendant left him. In a mo- 
ment or two he returned, looking trou- 
bled. 

“The hook under number 133 is va- 
cant,” he asserted. “There is no over- 
coat there.” 

“But there must be!” Phil declared, 
with a feeling of alarm, 

The attendant looked again. 
ported no success. 

“What can have become of it?” Phil 
asked, wondering what on earth he 
would tell Lee Vandover. 

The other attendant became inter- 
ested enough to put down his novel. 
The situation»was explained to him. 

“You say number 133?” he uttered 
after a moment’s thought. “Why, a 
fellow came and got that overcoat at 
the end of the first act. I thought he 


, 


He re- 
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seemed in a dickens of hurry, my- 
self. I didn’t like his looks much.” 

“But why would he want my—er— 
overcoat?” Phil queried. “How could 
he get it without a check?” 

“He gave me a check, but I didn’t 
pay much attention to it,” confessed 
the attendant. “I am sure it was num- 
ber 133, though.” 

“Well, you must have the check, 
haven’t you?” observed his companion. 

“Sure,” answered the novel-reading 
one. He plunged his hand into his 
pocket and began to search. Suddenly 
his face grew alarmed. 

“Gee! I—I musta lost it!” he stam- 
mered. He hunted again, but with no 
better luck. 

“This looks funny to me!” Phil said 
angrily. “Some monkey business has 
been going on. I r 

“Honest, mister, it was a mistake!” 
pleaded the attendant. ‘Somehow that 
guy got the wrong overcoat and. F 

“What did this man look like?” in- 
terrupted Phil, who had become quite 
excited. 

“He was tall and dark, and I think 
he had a scar on his cheek. He didn’t 
look good to me at all.” 

“But there was no reason why a 
man began Phil, and abruptly 
stopped. After all, it was Lee’s coat. 
There might be something valuable in 
it; he didn’t know. 

“Tt was a black coat,” stated the at- 
tendant. 

Phil nodded. Lee’s garment was of 
that color. 

“Do you think any one would want 
to steal it?” pursued the novel reader. 

“They might,” Phil responded, 
slightly rattled because of the mishap. 
“Do you know who this man is?” 

Both attendants shook their heads. 
Things seemed dark, when the novel 
reader came to the rescue. 

“I remember him asking something 
about a taxi,” he said. “Perhaps the 
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drivers outside will know something 
about him.” 

This was an excellent suggestion, and 
Phil made for the open air, forgetting 
to take the original check his 
anxiety to get a trace of the overcoat. 

Luck was with Everett. The first 
taxicab driver he questioned recalled 
that Jerry Wilkes, a brother driver, had 
taken a passenger with a scarred cheek 
aboard a few minutes before. 

“Must be the guy you want,” said 
Phil’s informant “Jerry’s the only 
bird that’s had a fare the last two hours. 
He'll be back soon and you can talk 
with him.” 

Slightly cheered by these 
Phil strolled the 


back 


tidings, 


street into 


across 


Sert’s Place, an old loitering spot of 
his, to wait. As he ordered a drink 


one of the servitors who knew him 
raised a beckoning finger. 

“Mr. Vandover just called up to see 
if you had been in, Mr 
called. “Wants you to — him up.” 

“Ti you,’ Phil managed to ar- 
Lee had 
He was probably s sore about 
he to be told ? 
Vandover’s 

telephone 
wire. 


Everett,” he 


le in! K 
ticulate. aa the overcoat 
missing. 
it—and what was 
@ Nervous and excited, 
roommate ste} into a 
booth and soon had Lee on the 
“Say, confound you,” came Vando- 
voice over the connecting steel 
“did you wear my overcoat to- 


T ved 


ver’s 
thread, 
night ?” 
“Y-yes,” replied Phil. 
in the room when I cat 
was so cold I had to tak 
think you would mind.” 
“So it was 


i 


“You weren’t 
ne back, and it 
eit. I didn’t 


with 
“Vou 


as soon 


you!” voiced Lee 
1 


unmistakab lis tones, 
had b get back here 
as po ! 
“W why, 
asked weakly 
“I very ca 
papers in that 


with it 


what’s the matter?” Phil 


relessly put some valuable 


coat this afternoon— 


given to me by old man Audubon him- 
you 


self. [ can’t tell over the phone 
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what they are, but if the Casemont 
Car people get their unscrupulous mitts 


on ’em, good night! You know the 
methods they use. When I came in and 
found that overcoat gone I was al- 
most crazy! Gosh, I am glad it is 
safe with tr sring it back right 
away and relieve my mind.” 


A click told Phil that Vandover had 
hung up. could hardly 
pera 


from the booth. This was what 


Lee’s chum 
tiga 4 
the 
meant! But how had the tl 
he would wear it? Had he been mis- 
taken for Vandover? The Casemont 
people 


disappearance of the overcoat 
1 


sown 


were 
duplicated 


were as clever as they un- 

upulous. They had even 
the check. Or had 

The attendant! He 
bribed! He migh 
man with the scar, 
the one clew which coul 

Phil’s 
stepped out of Bert’ 
dilemma. What a f 


that overco: 


1 
i 
i 


L “) 1 * ¢ 
head was 





borrow 

Well, it was up to him to get it back 
at any cost. He must [ 
Crossing 


taxis, he found the driver 


over to the line of waiting 


questioned. 
“Jerry Wilkes 
clared this chap. “T 
with his gauntleted 
who was lighting a cigarette. 


five-dollar ~ in 


has returned,” 
7 rig ae 
here he is,” int 
cating 
— 
Phil parted with a 





the hope that Wilkes would talk 
Apparently Mr. Wilkes ae Ye Sy 
he had taken the man described as a 


passenger. 


“Dropped him in front of 1718 Ajax 
Ay we,” he affirmed. 
“Are your sure?” Phil queried 


breathlessly. 

banana skins is rues pb 
grin. He had been 
drinking a bit, and was inclined to feel 


“Sure as 


he responded with a 


jovial. 
He 
him and stepped 


so Phil thanked 
his sight. Not 


seemed pt sitive, 

















wishing Wilkes to learn too much, he 
hired another taxi and was driven to 
within a block of 1718 Ajax Avenue. 

Upon dismissing the driver the young 
man walked slowly up the street. The 
houses on either hand were similar in 
architectural design, and only by the 
number could he distinguish one from 
the other. He found 1718 near the 
middle of the block. 

Having located the place, he hesi- 
tated. Not a light was to be seen. In 
fact, the entire block was in darkness. 
It was a residential part of the city, 
and only the corner arcs threw out 
illumination, 

With beating heart Phil decided upon 
his course of action. The overcoat had 
been stolen from him, The robbers 
were unscrupulous and probably would 
not hesitate to kill him if he demanded 
the overcoat openly. There was noth- 
ing for it but to steal the overcoat 
back. For Lee’s sake, his employer’s 
sake, and his own sake, the garment 
must be recovered. 

Cautiously, and with teeth inclined 
to hit together in regular cadence, Phil 
crept up and tried the front door. It 
was locked. The young man recalled 
that he had an old skeleton key in his 
pocket. He could try that. 

The key worked like a charm. In 
a second Phil had slipped inside. For 
the first time in his life he was a bur- 
glar! If he were caught it might mean 
years in prison. 

However, this was no time to worry 
on that score. It was up to him to 
find the overcoat. Guessing that he 
was in a hallway, he decided to take 
a chance and lighten the intense gloom 
with a match. He struck a lucifer and 
by its feeble glow discerned a halltree, 
but it was barren of clothing. 

Of course the overcoat wouldn’t be 
there! A man who had taken such 
pains to steal it wasn’t likely to leave 
it carelessly hanging in the hall. It 
was probably in his room, and that 
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would be upstairs, no doubt. Thus 
Phil reasoned. 

Having dared so far he might as 
well go the limit. With as little noise 
as possible he crept up the carpeted 
stairway. When he reached the top he 
paused a moment, undecided; then he 
tried a door to his left. It opened 
easily. 

Phil stepped quickly inside, and his 
toe caught in a rug. With a crash that 
sounded in his ears like the falling of 
Troy, he sprawled out on the hard floor. 

Before he had fully collected his 
senses electric lights flared on, and he 
found himself staring into the blue, un- 
feeling muzzle of an automatic pistol. 
A girl wrapped in a pink negligee was 
holding it, and one slender little fin- 
ger pressed threateningly on the trig- 
ger. 

Ye gods! It was the lovely young 
lady of the lower lefthand box—the 
girl who had brightened that insuffer- 
able musical show. And she did have 
blue eyes—adorable blue eyes! De- 
spite his situatron Phil took note of 
this salient fact. 

“Get up and into that chair!’ the 
young lady commanded. Her tone, as 
well as her hand, seemed firm. Phil 
groaned in spirit as he shamefacedly 
seated himself in the chair indicated 
with her left thumb. To think of meet- 
ing this girl again under such circum- 
stances ! 

“Really,” this charming young per- 
son observed chidingly, “you are 
either a highly amateurish or very 
clumsy burglar. You can’t expect to 
succeed in your profession if you in- 
sist on breaking in with a jazz-band 
accompaniment.” 

Phil stared at her _ speechlessly. 
What blunder had brought him into her 
boudoir—for it was a lady’s boudoir, 
beyond mistake. Was she the wife of 
the man who had pilfered the over- 
If so, where was friend hus- 





coat? 


band? 
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“You are not so noisy now as when 
you came in,” she said. “Yet you don’t 
look as though you were naturally a 
sullen, taciturn chap. ; 

*““Please—please, miss—] 
Mrs.——” began Phii brokenly. 

“T heard you the first time,” 
his fair captor with a wicked gleam in 
her eyes. “In case it will place you 
more at ease, I am Miss—Muiss Helen 
Wayne. You will probably hear it 
again, anyway. I suppose I shall have 


court against you.” 


mean 


declared 


to appear in 

“Court! Y aT soins hz > 

Court! ou are not going to have 
me arrested?” Phil uttered stupidly. 

Vhy, isn’t that what usually hap- 

the girl queried in 

“Haven't you ever 


pens to burglars?” 


> 


affected innocence. 


been in jail before, Mr. House 
breaker ?” 

“But I am not a burglar!” asserted 
Phil. 

“Nor’ Miss Wayne’s blue eyes 


widened. “I hardly know what to term 
you, then. I never have callers at t 
hour. Why, I was frightened half to 
death when you first in, making 
all that noise. I’m terribly scared rig 
now!” 

The steadiness with which she held 


came in, 
ht 


the automatic seemed to belie her 
words, however. 

“Oh, I am not a burglar, Miss 
Wayne! Please listen to me,” Phil 
begged. “I know what I will say 
sounds unreasonable, but I'll swear it 
is the truth!” 


He was so evidently in earnest that 


the girl hesitated. 
“Well, go ahead!” she commanded. 


;& 
“T will let you tell your story, But 
shorten it as much as possible.’ Hold 


1 


ing this tamer-of burglars is a weari 


some task.” She looked wryly at the 
automatic. 

Phil made a clean breast of the eve- 
He did not excuse 
His story aroused 


ning’s happenings. 
himself in the least. 
the girl’s interest, and several times 
eaused her to smile. 
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“T am sure I don’t know whether 
I ought to believe you or not,” she said 
when he had concluded, puckering her 
brow charmingly. ‘I hope you are not 
a bold, bad man attempting to deceive 
a defenseless maiden. Are you sincere, 
Mr. Everett °” 

“T’ll swear to it!” declared Phil. 

“Then I will believe you,” stated 
Miss Helen Wayne. “You won’t find 
any overcoat here, however. I am here 
in this big house all alone, as you may 
The rest of the family 
That driver must 


have guessed. 
are away on a visit. 
have lied to you.” 

“Or made a mistake in the number,’ 
Phil guessed. ‘‘He had been drinking 
and could easily have got tangled up on 
this street, the houses all 
Wilkes did not impress me as a bright 
fellow, anyway.” 


’ 


alike, 


with 


‘Your story is certainly remarkable,” 
said the girl, “and you took a foolish 
chance in breaking into a strange house. 
such a trusting 


ye yu 


Lucky you ran acro 


soul as I. Tor I am going to let 
I verett.” 


go—on probation, Mr. 


“c 


nA + 599 
Neaning: 


“That you must come back and re- 
port to me. I shall have to know 
whether you recover that overcoat or 


not. 


Are you willing to be released on 
this condition?” 

“T would have asked for it!” averred 
Phil, gazing ardently into the adorable 
eyes of blue. 

“Now, now!” admonished the girl, 
“You must go. 


probation, 


waving her automatic. 
Don’t forget 
Good night, 


you are on 
Mr. Everett!” 

later Phil Everett was 
on his way homeward. He had made 
y from the Wayne place 
Dazed and shaken by 
full of 


yet 
pair of adorable blue 


\ few minutes 


his get 





without mishap. 
night’s occurrences, 
dreams about a 
eyes, he walked on mechanically. 
Still he had no idea of what had hap- 
His only clew 
He was through 


pened to the overcoat. 
had turned to naught. 














breaking into other people’s 


with 
houses, for he had proved a miserable 


failure so far. He would confess to 
Lee—that was going to be hard—and 
take the consequences. 

Phil found his roommate awaiting 
him when he arrived at the apartment. 
Vandover was pacing nervously, back 
and forth, but paused at Everett’s en- 
trance. His face contorted in a frown 
as he noted the absence of the garment 
which had caused so much trouble. 

“Where is my overcoat, Phil?’ Lee 
demanded. 

Humbly Phil told him all that had 
taken place that night, leaving out noth- 
ing. 

“T know I am to blame,” he finished 
miserably, ‘“‘and I suppose the Case- 
mont crooks are laughing up their 
sleeves. Ill try, though, to se 

“Everett, you are a bigger boob than 
I ever suspected you were!” Lee re- 
plied severely. “It reflects no credit 
upon you that I recovered my over- 
coat as easily as I did.” 

“W-what! You have it?’ gasped 
Phil. 

“Yes, I have it,” responded Vando- 
ver, opening a closet to show the gar- 
ment hanging within, 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” uttered Phil. 
“How did you get hold of it?” 

“Simple—quite simple!” explained 
Lee. “The overcoat was in the check- 
room all the time!” 

“But they couldn’t find it on the 
hook!’ Phil cried. 

“Tf you had not burst out of there and 
tried to become a Sherlock Holmes you 
could have got hold of it yourself. 
You did not have number 133 at all; 
you just thought you did. The num- 
ber was 138, but the ‘eight’ was so 
worn it looked almost like a ‘three.’ 
The man who took away the coat on 
hook 133 was entitled to it, whether 
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he had a scar on his cheek or not. One 
of those attendants seems to be too 
imaginative. He is in your class when 
it comes to heavy thinking, I guess. He 
told you this fellow looked suspicious, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” Phil admitted. 

“He probably meant disgusted. They 
tell me the show is rotten. Anyway, 
after you had hiked outside, the other 
attendant looked at your check again 
and saw it was really 138. My over- 
coat was on the hook, of course. But 
you had vanished. You see how sim- 
ple the solution becomes.” 

“Where did you learn all this?” Phil 
asked. “How did you know they had 
found the coat?” 

“Some of my cards were in the pock- 
ets. They looked up ‘Lee Vandover’ 
in the telephone book and called me. 
I was supposed to be you, of course, 
and when they lamped me they were 
up in the air. The cashier of the the- 
ater is an old friend of mine or I 
never could have secured the blame’ 
overcoat. JI had to explain a dozen 
times how you happened to be wearing 
it. I certainly was sore, and I was 
ready to give you a good scare when 
you came home. But I guess you went 
through a few things this evening your- 
self.” 

“Didn’t I?” breathed Phil. 
Heaven the overcoat is safe!” 

“It ought to be a lesson to you,” 
Lee asserted grimly. ‘Next time you 
will think twice before borrowing, I 
hope. You are lucky not to be in jail!” 

Phil glanced at his roommate. 

“Oh, I am not out of it yet,” he ob- 
served. “You forget I told you I am 
a prisoner—on probation.” 


“Thank 


And he smiled as he thought of how 
soon he might look into a pair of ador- 
able blue eyes again. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 
At the request of Eva Knight, Sidney Marway, the detective, visits Brunswick, Pennsylvania, in 
an endeavor to save Andrew Knight from hanging for the murder of his brother, Jasper, who 

was also Eva's guardian. 

Marway takes with him his assistant, O’Keefe, and a chauffeur, Fingy Williams. Posing as a 
newspaper writer, he interviews the district attorney, Rufus Collins, Eva Knight, and the con- 
demned prisoner. It appears that the crime was witnessed by Scarvan Knight—a brother of 
Andrew and Jasper—also by Eva Knight and Miss Collins, the district attorney's daughter. They 
saw Andrew stab his brother repeatedly in the side. Then the lights went out. Scarvan Knight 
found the body, and later, in company with the chief of police, discovered Andrew hiding in a 
barn, with a bloodstained knife near at band. On questioning Andrew, Marway can learn nothing 
satisfactory, except that the condemned man feels that he is a victim of plot concocted by 
Scarvan Knight and his Hindu servant, Singha Mohammed. 

The detectives find that an actor, Montague Price, who is staying at the Eagle Hotel, is in- 
volved in the affair. They are about to force details of his part in the tragedy from Price I 
they learn that he bas been killed by Scarvan Knight's automobile. Although the death of the 
was undoubtedly planned, it has all the indications of an accident. Marway discovers that the 
actor had been impersonating the murdered man, Jasper Knight, and that both Scarvan Knight and 
his Hindu companion are hashish eaters. It is the detective’s theory that Scarvan hired two actors 
to go through the murder scene which the two girls witnessed at the Knight residence, and that the 
actual crime was committed beforehand. 

Marway is unable, however, to connect all the links of the evidence, so as to show exactly 
the thing was done. He determines, nevertheless, to lay his facts before the governor and pl 
a stay of execution, until he can work up the case against Searvan Knight more thoroughly. 




















is about to start for Harrisburg, he learns that the governor has gone to Boston. It is then Wednes- 
day evening, and the execution is to take place early Friday morning. At a conference in the office 


of William Tilt, Andrew's lawyer, Marway declares his intention, as a last resort, of taking the 
law into his own hands. 


° CHAPTER XI. visit to Boston and elsewhere has upset 
the plans for presenting the plea. 
There is no chance that we can reach 
HE detective’s announcement him and get a decision by to-morrov 


V 


BEYOND THE LAW. 


concerning Scarvan Knight night. The matier now rests with us.” 





called for an explanation. Eva grew white. She stared at 
Marway entered the law- Marway. 
yer’s office and closed the door, after “Do you mean that we shall break 


Eva and Charity had crossed to the into the county jail and rescue An- 


desk where stood Fingy, O'Keefe, and drew?” she asked. 
Tilt, Marway arched his brows. The girl 

He turned, removed his dripping hat had sensed part but not all of his in- 
and opened his raincoat. He glanced tention. He smiled slightly and tem- 
sharply at each face before him. porized by saying: 

“We're all loyal here,” he said. “Not exactly that, Miss Knight. 
“There’s no question about any of us. What I do mean is that we must as- 
We can talk frankly. I want to state sure ourselves that Scarvan is guilty, 
my case. The governor’s unexpected and then rush him to the 

















“The governor?” asked Eva. 
“Y—es. You see,” continued Mar- 
vay, “you retained me to clear the case 
of its doubtful elements. I can’t clear 
it now unless Scarvan confesses. We 
must force him to do that—if we have 
to use violence.” 

“But the governor may leave, Bos- 
ton, Mr. Marway. He’s going to Pitts- 
field. He may go to other places.” 

“We can find out his itinerary by 
telephoning the lieutenant governor. 
He can’t refuse to give us that. Then, 
when Scarvan confesses, we can rush 
him to the governor’s side, or we can 
induce Collins and the other politicians 
of this town to intercede. They’re 
hard men, but fair.” 

“But how are you going to get Scar- 
van to confess ?” 

Marway bowed his head. He 
glanced at his rain-soaked trousers. 
His chin jerked upward. 

“Vl break him down if I have to go 
beyond the law!” he exclaimed. “I 
know he is guilty! I’m a citizen of the 
United States. Wein this room havea 
right to do anything that makes for jus- 
tice. Our actions may be questioned 
now; but we will be praised later.” 

“\Vhat is your plan?” asked Tilt. 

Marway replaced his hat. “I want 
suggestions first,” he said. “I am fully 
determined to save Andrew. Haven't 
any of you a plan that will make Scar- 
van tell what happened on the night of 
the murder?” 

“Give him the third degree, chief!” 
growled O'Keefe. the 
castle and have it out with him. Let’s 
tell him what we know.” 

“What do we know?” snapped Mar- 
way. “We know that will 
frighten him. We know he won't break 
down because of the actor. 
dead. Dead men tell no tales. Scarvan 
saw to that part of the evidence against 
him.” 

“Do you think Singha could be 
forced to talk and tell what he knows?” 


“Lets go to 


.? * 
nothing 


Price is 
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asked Eva. “Perhaps you could get a 
confession out of him,” 

Marway nodded. “You're getting 
closer,” he said. “The weak link of a 
criminal band is often the tool—not the 
master mind. Singha is a tool. There 
is another tool—perhaps an unwilling 
one—the English butler. Suppose we 
start with him.” 

“How ?” inquired Tilt. 

“By kidnaping him,” said Marway, 
opening the door and glancing out. 
“Yes, by old-fashioned kidnaping. 
We'll break Scarvan down by attrition. 
First we remove the butler. We'll 
work on him and find out what he 
knows. Then we'll remove Singha and 
try the same thing with him. He cer- 
tainly knows something concerning the 
murder. Then with the facts gained 
from these two men we'll confront 
Scarvan.” 

Eva raised her hand to her left cheek. 
“I’m afraid,” she said, “that you don’t 
know Scarvan. He is not like other 
men. He is harder!” 

Marway glanced for a second out 
into the hall. “You're right,” he said. 


Miss 


“But you overlook one thing, 
Knight. “Way down in a bad man’s 


breast—so far down that it is hidden 
from most people—there is a_ thin 
streak of cowardice. A man has to live 
a clean life to be free from conscience. 
Scarvan is guilty of the murder of An- 
drew. Now, suppose that we start by 
removing the butler. Then Singha, his 
right bower, goes and does not return. 
We can take ¢are of those two men to- 
night. The thing will work on his 
nerves. He'll look for them. He'll 
notify the police that they have disap- 
peared. Then we'll turn the castle into 
a house of fear. I can be secreted 
somewhere in the upper part. I'll play 
the part of the ghost of the actor, re- 
turned. I'll haunt Searvan and break 
down his steel nerve.” 
Eva shook her head. 
that,” she whispered. 


“You can’t do 
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“Oh, yes, I can!” Marway declared. 
“T know a way to break him until he 
crawls to my feet. Did you ever see 
an opium fiend or a hashish eater de- 
nied the drug?” 

O’Keefe straightened his shoulders. 
“T have, chief!” he exclaimed. ‘“They’d 
sell their soul for one pill.” 

Marway the wide. 
“There are two Scarvan Knights,” he 
said. “One is the man we know. The 
other is Scarvan denied the drug which 
is holding him to his crooked ways. 
He'll cave. All addicts do!” 

Eva followed the detective into the 
hall. She held out her hand. 

“I’m not going back to the castle,” 
she said. “I think | had better stay 
at the Collins’ until—after Friday 

always find me 


opened door 


morning. You 
there.” 


“No,” said Marway. 


can 


‘ 


You go to the 


house. It’s about four o’clock now. 
Scarvan may not have arrived from 
the steel works. I want you to send the 


butler into town for something. Can’t 
you send him to a gr 
“Why?” 


“O’Keefe 


ccery store?” 


and I 


him to 


him. 
Andrew "S cabin by 


will arrest 
We'll take 
the river. We'll question him. Then 
we'll send him out of town.” 

Eva closed her lips. She turned and 
went into Tilt’s office. She reappeared 
holding her umbrella. 

“TH 


ceries, 


send him to 
’ whispered. “He 
there at five o’clock. 
to wait 
yr 

J 


Marston’s for gro- 
will be 
Do you want me 


she 


in the castle? 
es! Wait! 
and S¢€ 


get Singha into t 


l’ll come between SiX 
ven. and figure some way to 
l Fell him the 


Are there any more 


Try 
1e barn. 
monkey is sick. 
servants?” 
“Only a woman who comes by the 
day. This was her 
Marway 


] +} 
li 


scending 


day off.” 
watched Eva slowly de 
1e stairs. He said to Fingy 
and O'Keefe: 


“Take Charity 


down to the cabin, 
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leave her there, then come back and 
wait in front of Marston’s grocery 
store. Keep all the curtains up on the 
car. Put on goggles. 
signal when our man 
get rid of him first.” 


[’ll give you the 
shows up. We'll 


Charity followed the two operatives 
through the hall and to the street. Mar- 
way went into Tilt’s office and leaned 
over the desk. 

“You keep informed as to where the 
You'd better phone 
We may 


Knight to 


governor is going. 
Harrisburg. 
Scarvan 
field.” 


The lawyer 


to rush 
Boston or Pitts- 


want 


“T don’t mind 
that I don’t agree 


It’s 


Aushed. 


telling you,” he said, 
vith you on this kidnaping thing. 


plainly against the law.” 
“Ves 
he law, but it 


“It’s not only against t t 


will turn public opinion in Andrew’s 
cnn 

“There is only one opinion in the 
case Everybody in town believes that 
he is guilty. We've g » take matters 
into our own hands, Tilt.” 

“T really think we have, but isn’t 


there some other 
ing?” 
“The butler,” said Marway, 


glad to leave after we get done wit 


him. I’ve got a little flat in New York. 
I can send him there. J need a man.” 
“But Singha and that wild idea of 


keeping the hashish from Scarvan.” 


“Wild?” 


3 eR. It ounds im] ossible.”’ 

“Not a bit of it. You don’t know the 
effect of denying an addict his drug. 
I’ve seen good crooks—men who no- 

Nose 


body would su 
turn State’s 
their pals for 
of morphine or a 


( pium. 





if they don’t get the stuff. Ask any 
doctor!” 

“But Scarvan is such a strong char- 
acter!” 














“You do what I say!” snapped Mar- 
way. “I'll tend to Scarvan, The 
stronger they are, the harder they fall. 
He takes at least a quarter ounce of 
hashish a day. He couldn’t do with- 
out it three hours.” 

Marway closed the door and hurried 
down to the street. He saw the car 
returning through the rain from the 
western end of the town. It drew up 
before Marston’s grocery store, which 
was opposite the Pennsylvania House. 

A clock in front of the town jewel- 
ers pointed to four-thirty. Marway 
crossed the street and slowly climbed 
the hill in the direction of the castle. 
He drew his dripping hat far down 
He hunched his shoul- 
hands in 


over his eyes. 
ders and crammed 
pockets as he passed the driveway en- 
trance to Scarvan Knight’s home. He 
assured himself that the steel man had 
not returned from the mill. There 
were no auto tracks running toward 
the garage at the back of the house. 
The wait seemed endless. He feared 
that Eva would not be able to get the 
butler to go on the errand. He stood 
under a tree and peered out from be- 
hind the trunk. Night early, 
The clouds rolled overhead endlessly. 
Suddenly a blurred form emerged 
from the hedge in front of the castle. 
Marway stiffened. He took up the 
trail which led swiftly down the hill 
and to the main street of Brunswick. 
O'Keefe caught the detective’s sig- 
nal from the opposite side of the road. 
He touched Fingy’s shoulder. The 
chauffeur started the and 
crossed the street on a long diagonal. 


his his 


came 


engine 


Marway sprang through the side cur- 
tains of the car. He leaned over the 
front seat. 

“Our man just went into the store,” 
he said tensely. “Now stop at the cor- 
ner until he comes out. We'll head him 
off at the bottom of the hill and bundle 


him inside. Keep your goggles on and 
give me a pair.” 


7E Ds 
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Fingy reached in the side pocket of 
the front door. He handed back a 
perfect mask in the form of two huge 
disks of blue celluloid, which were 
padded with green felt. 

Marway put them on, loosened the 
revolver left armpit, and 
peered through the tiny window in the 
back curtain. 


under his 


The butler emerged from Marston’s. 
He carried a_ well-wrapped bundle 
under his arm. He hesitated, crossed 
the street, went into a cigar store and 
appeared with two newspapers. 

He came slowly along the sidewalk 
and turned the corner. Marway 
touched Fingy’s shoulder. The 
lurched forward and churned the mud 
with its  chain-bound | tires. They 
passed the form of the butler just be- 
low the entrance to Collins’ estate. 


car 


Marway sprang out, braced his shoul- 
ders and stepped up to his man. He 
threw open his raincoat and exposed a 
shining badge. 

“You're wanted!” he said incisively. 
“Stand right there!’ 

The astonished butler let drop both 
papers and the package. He lifted his 
chin and stared red-eyed at Marway. 
His thick, purple lips, oozing with mois- 
ture, moved uncontrollably. He tried 
to speak and choked. 


O’Keefe moved to his side and 
gripped his arm. 

“What shall I do with him?” he 
asked. 

Marway glanced around. A few 


lights showed through the rain and the 
gloom. No one had seen the car stop 
or the butler’s predicament. 

“Put him in the back of the car!” he 
ordered. ‘“He’s wanted at the mar- 
shal’s headquarters in New York. He 
knows something of the opium which 
is in the house.” 

The butler flushed the color of ox 
blood. “I'll ’ave you know!” he blurted. 
“T’'ll ’ave you know I’m no party to 
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what goes on in the castle. 
’ands of their affairs.” 

“Ah!” said Marway quickly. “He 
admits Scarvan and the Hindu are drug 
users. Put him in the car, Mike. I’ 
bring the package and papers he 
dropped.” 

Marway had struck the weak point 
of the servant’s conscience. He ex- 
pected a willing prisoner. The butler’s 
knees shook as he staggered over the 
muddy walk and lifted a foot to the 
running board. O’Keefe gave him a 
gentle shove. Fingy closed the curtains 
after the two men. Marway leaped 
into the front seat and set the package 
of groceries and the papers on the floor 
board. 

“Right down to the river shack,” he 
whispered to the chauffeur. “Turn at 
the corner. Don’t try it here.” 

The detective glanced back. O'Keefe 
had produced a pair of regulation hand- 
cuffs. He rattled them unnecessarily 
as he clicked them on the butler’s pro- 
testing wrists. 

“That’s right!” said Marway. “Take 
no chances with this fellow. We've 
got to put a stop to this drug traffic. 
The only way he’s going to save him- 
self is to tell what he knows.” 

The butler gulped. He stared at the 
handcuff chain. He raised his wrists. 

“T’'ll tell,” he said. “I'll tell every- 
thing. I’m a respectable gentleman’s 
gentleman. I’ve been employed with 
some of the best families in Pennsyl- 
vania. Ask the Brownwells of Besse- 
mer. Ask Miss Edith Aldwich of Fox 
Chase.” 

“What were you doing with Scarvan 
Knight?” said Marway keenly. “Don’t 
you know he is a drug fiend? \Weren’t 
you aware that his servant, Singha, 
brought a whole chest of hashish into 
this. country against the the 
United States? Didn’t you know the 
marshals and the judges have sent men 
away for ten years for trafficking in 
drugs? Yet you work at that house!” 


I wash my 


laws of 
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“So ’elp me, officer, I was going to 
inform on them, but I was afraid of 
Scarvan Knight. He’s the devil in- 
carnate!” 

“We'll tend to him!” said Marway, 
“You can help us by telling the truth, 
It’ll go easier with you at the trial.” 

The butler seemed willing enough to 
tell anything. A load had been lifted 
from his mind, notwithstanding the 
clamped handcuffs. 

Marway watched the progress of the 
car through the mud. It skidded de- 
spite the chains. Once Fingy had to 
back. He took the gumbo slime along 
the river and worked up to the fence 
which rimmed Andrew Knight’s aban- 
doned tobacco farm. 

“Out here!” said Marway, springing 
to the turf. “Bring your man, Mike. 
We'll turn him over to the cabin.” 

The thoroughly frightened butler 
followed O’Keefe through the rain to 
the door of the cabin. Marway threw 
this open, nodded to Charity who 
sprang up from beside the fireplace, 
and said: 

“Just keep still. We've got a man 
we want to talk to here.” 

The butler staggered into the cabin 
and stood in the center of the floor. 
He blinked his eyes as O'Keefe un- 
cuffed him. He commenced to stam- 
mer when Marway removed his hat and 
raincoat. 

“Stand up straight!” said the detec- 
tive. ‘Now what have you got in your 
pockets r 


“Shall I frisk him?” asked O’Keefe. 


“Yes. Down to the skin!” 
The search revealed nothing that 
might serve as a clew. Marway 


glanced at the keys, corkscrews, coins, 
and papers on the floor. He turned 
them over with his muddy foot. “That 
all?” he asked. 
“On my oath, that’s all, officer!” 
Marway motioned for Charity to 
close the door. He stepped up to the 


prisoner. He held out a stern finger. 


















It pointed straight between the butler’s 
eyes. 

“Answer these questions,” he 
“Where were you the night of March 
tenth ?” 

“When poor Jasper was murdered, 


said. 


sir?” 

yest” P 

“T went to Columbia, sir, on the 

train. Mr. Scarvan sent 
I couldn’t get back until 

That’s where I 


three-fifteen 
me there, sir. 
after twelve o'clock. 


” 


was, Sif. 

“Do you know anything about that 
murder?” 

“T know nothing! I was interviewed, 
sir, by Mr. Collins and Mr. Braun, the 
chief of police. I told them the same 
as I’m telling you.” 

“Do you believe that Andrew com- 
mitted the crime ?” 

“T don’t know, sir! Mr. Andrew was 
always a gentleman, ’E didn’t strike 
me as a ripper, sir. 

Marway smiled coldly. 
he said. “Now, what do 
about Singha Mohammed ?” 

soles Sg I’ve been living 
in the ’ouse seven months, sir. ’E ’asn’t 
spoken ten words to me. ’F just goes 
around silentlike. ’E’s dreaming on ’is 
feet.” 


“All right,” 
you know 


Ss @ mystery, sir. 


“How about the opium and_ the 
hashish ?” 
“It’s kept ‘id, sir. I don’t know 


saw the master take it. ’E 
The 


where. | 
takes it with a glass of water. 
"Indu brings it down to ’im, sir.” 

“From where?” 

“From 
room in the castle. 
nT’ 

Marway glanced at Charity 
O’Keefe. He nodded his head. 
sounds plausible!” he 


There’s a 
I could never find 


upstairs. secret 


and 
“That 
declared. “There 
are turrets and gables on the roof.” 


“TL counted the windows on the out- 


side once,’ explained the butler. 
“There’s one more in the attic than 
I ever found inside. I looked all 
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around. I couldn’t find the room, but 
it’s there!” 

“All right!’ Marway said. “We'll 
find it. Now what do you know about 
Knight? Did you ever see 
him strike Eva?” 

“T did once, sir. 


Scarvan 


I interfered, and ’e 
knocked me down.’ 

“Nice house,’ mused Marway, draw- 
ing the group of photos from his inner 
pocket. “Did you ever see that fel- 
low?” he asked as he showed the butler 
the pasted phoio. 

“It’s Mr. Jasper!” 

“No, it isn’t,’ Marway said. 
a man made up to resemble him, 
did you ever see this fellow?” 

Marway held out the photographs 
which O'Keefe had snapped with the 
buttonhole camera. 

“Yes, It’s a gentleman who 


“its 
Now, 


sir! 


come to dinner one evening, sir. I’ve 
forgotten ’is name.” 

“All right,” said Marway. “I’ve 
checked you and the photos up. Now 


there’s one thing more.” 
O’Keefe and Charity 
the stolid prisoner. 
“I’m ready, sir,” 
ingly. 
Marway 


leaned toward 
said the butler will- 


furrowed his brow. He 
glanced up quickly. “What are the re- 
lations between Miss Eva and Andrew 
Knight?” he asked. 

“T think she’s soft on the poor man. 
She ’as no use for Scarvan. But wot’s 
she going todo? ’E ’as all the money!” 

“Temporarily,” said Marway, nod- 
ding to O’Keefe. “That’s all, Mike! 
Take your man to the railroad station, 
buy him a ticket to New York and send 
him to Harrigan in the Greenwich 
Building, Broadway. Give him money 
I’m done with 
him.” 

“But my clothes, sir?” protested the 
butler. 

“They'll be sent to you. I have a 
good job waiting up at my apartment. 
You can take it early next week. I 
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think you’re honest. If I can’t use you, 
I’ll see that you land somewhere else. 
I want you out of this county.” 

O’Keefe opened the door, stared at 
the rain, then turned and gripped the 
butler’s arm. 

“T’ll be back as soon as 
leaves,” he said to Marway. 
take the car?” 

“Yes, let Fingy drive you. See that 
the cuffs are off your man before you 
reach the station. Get him on his way. 
He’s well out of a bad situation.” 

Marway turned to Charity after the 
door had closed. “I’ve got an errand 
for you to run,” he said. “I want you 
to put on your rubbers and coat, take 
your umbrella, and carry a note to Miss 
Eva. It’s almost o'clock.” He 
glanced at his watch. “I want Singha 
Mohammed got out of the castle.” 

“The Hindu ?” 

“Yes, the second tool of Scarvan’s. 
He knows more than the man we just 
talked to. I think the best plan would 
be for you to steal the monkey from 
the box stall in the stable. Then you 
can bring it here. It’s only a little one. 
We'll send some one to Singha telling 
him the animal is in a chicken house 
alongside the river. He'll come down 
here, and we can pretend to arrest him. 
The rest will take care of itself.” 

Marway strode to a small table and 
scratched a note on a blank sheet which 
he tore from a book. He looked 
around. Charity had started putting 
on her rubbers. Her care-lined face 
was sanguine with hope. Her aged 
hands trembled. The detective crossed 
the floor and helped her with the tan 
raincoat. He picked up an umbrella. 

“Take this and the note,” he said. 
“T’ll wait here. You scheme with Eva 
how to get the monkey away without 
attracting Scarvan’s or Singha’s atten- 
tion.” 

“Suppose the monkey bites me?” 

“Wrap it in a horse blanket—any- 
thing. The queer thing about Singha 


the train 


“Shall I 


six 
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or any Hindu is, that he’ll move heaven 
and earth to find a pet. It’s his soft 
spot. There are soft spots in all armor 
plate.” 

Charity went out into the rain. Mar- 
way closed the door and examined the 
hinges. He strode over to the win- 
dows. He lifted a small lamp on the 
stand. There was oil enough in it to 
last through the night. 

A train whistle sounded. A hollow 
roar came from the direction of the 
covered bridge across the Susquehanna. 
It was the east-bound express upon 
which O’Keefe would place the butler. 

Marway sat down before the fire and 
rubbed his hands. He gazed at the em- 
bers. He tried to piece out the prob- 
lem ahead of him. There was much 
to do and little time to do it in. He 
tilted back the chair and passed a cold 
hand over his brow. Its chill nerved 
him. 

The butler’s statement regarding the 
secret room in the castle was the first 
thin wedge that might open the door to 
success. There was no way to search 
for this room except by a midnight 
visit. Scarvan would probably stay in 
the castle during Thursday. It was the 
day before the hanging of Andrew. 
Marway had heard that the steel works 
would close down on that day. 

He got up from the chair, selected 
some wood from the box at the side 
of the fireplace, and replenished the 
fire. Bright flames threw the interior 
of the cabin into bold relief. He exam- 
ined the bed and the little shelf of 
books. He went out into the kitchen 
where Charity had neglected to wash 
her dishes. Milk and a few vegetables 
stood in an ice box which was without 
ice. Marway unlatched the back door 
and glanced out. He started, then 
leaned forward. Three cats and a yel- 
low dog, whose hide glistened with 
moisture, darted up the single step and 
ran between his legs. 

“Andrew’s_ pensioners,” he 


said 











softly. ‘Well, I'll feed them. 
look starved, poor things!” 

He closed the door and poured half 
the bottle of milk into a tin dish. The 
cats shared the meal with the yellow 
dog. 

Marway went into the front room. 
He glanced at his watch. He paced 
the floor impatiently. It was time to 
hear from O’ Keefe or Charity. 

A bright light flashed suddenly upon 
the northern window of the cabin. 
Marway sprang to the pane. He saw 
the flaring electrics of the auto close 
O’Keefe came over the 


They 





by the fence. 
field and pushed open the door. 
“Well?” asked Marway as the big 
operative shook his coat and stamped 
in, “Did you get rid of the butler?” 
“Sure, chief! I bought him a ticket, 
gave him ten dollars and promised to 
see him at the office on Saturday. All 
he was thinking of was his clothes and 
getting away from Knight 
—who, by the way, owes him half a 


Scarvan 


month’s wages.” 

“He'll get it with interest! Now, dry 
yourself and then change your appear- 
ance so that you look like a switchman 
I think we can lure 
I’m wait- 


or a trackwalker. 
Singha down to the bridge. 


ing for Charity. She went after the 
monkey.” 

O’Keefe found a lantern in the 
kitchen. He filled it with oil and 
trimmed the wick. He put on a small 
cap which was hanging beside the 


stove. Coming into the front room he 
said to Marway: 
“You get a monkey mixed up with 
this cat-and-dog bunch back there, and 
we'll have 
Marway 
Fingy had blown the auto 
times. 


trouble.” 
raised a hand in warning. 
horn 
Its sound could be heard above 
the patter of the rain on the roof. 
“Somebody’s coming,” said O’Keefe. 
She probably got what 
She’s that kind of 


three 


“Charity. 


she went after. 


woman!” 
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The chambermaid of the Eagle Hotel 
appeared in the gloom as Marway 
threw open the door. He held out his 
He scanned her face 
and then dropped his eyes to the bundle 


under the tan 








hands warmly. 


raincoat. 


Lowering her umbrella with a keen 
smile, she stepp ‘d into the room with 
soggy shoes. The rain beat against 


the windows. 


Me Sa” Syareta aia 

I got it,’ she said. “Miss Knight 
read your note and we went out to 
the barn. She was sitting in the 


kitchen, poor thing.” 

O’Keefe took a wrapped bundle from 
the old woman. He unbound the mon- 
key. It shivered with cold. He 
it on the floor. Its beady eyes flashed 
fire. It heard the dog and cats in the 
kitchen. Suddenly it sprang to the top 
of a table and from there to a_ book 
shelf. It crouched and watched the 
kitchen door. 

“It’s all right, Charity!” said 
Way. things 
Hurry up to the castle, O'Keefe, and 
knock on the Tell Miss 
Knight that there’s a monkey on top of 


set 


Mar- 


“Now are working! 


back door. 


the covered bridge leading over the 
river. Singha will probably hear you 
and rush to the barn. He'll find it 
gone. He'll come along the river road. 
You and I and Fingy will fall on him 
and bring him here.” 


“Til do the falling,” said the big oper- 


ative, as he swung the lantern. “Just 
leave that to me!” 
CHAPTER XII. 
SINGHA MOHAMMED. 
ARWAY closed the door after 
O’Keefe. He turned and sat 


down. Charity busied herself at the 
the The detective 


chiding the cats. She came 


Stove in Kitchen, 


heard her 


na steaming 


“Tt’s for the 


cup of sassafras tea. 
chill,” she said, handing 
it to “Tt’s better than 
brandy on a night like this.” 


the detective. 
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Marway listened to the rain as he 
poised the cup. He crossed his legs 
and swung his damp shoes toward the 
fireplace. 

“What did Eva have to say?” he 
asked. 

Charity fluttered her pale eyelids. 
“Miss Knight,” she said, “was willing 
to help about the monkey. She read 
your note and. burned it. She kept 
looking into the hallway that led to 
the front of the house. I heard that 


devil Scarvan walking around. He 
was knocking over things.” 

Marway sipped the tea. He raised 
his eyes to Charity. 

“Scarvan,” he said, “hasn’t what 
you'd call a sweet disposition. He’s 


masterless !” 

“Eva and me,” Charity continued, 
“went out to the barn and looked for 
the monkey. It was dark as crickets. 
We didn’t have any key to the box stall. 
There was a loose slat, though. I 
crawled through and found the mon- 
key. It scratched me and hissed. Then 
Eva passed me the blanket. First 1 was 
going to put the monkey in a sack. 
It might have been better.” 

Marway set the empty teacup on the 
table and rose. He pulled out his 
watch. “I’ve got to go pretty soon!” 
he declared, buttoning up his coat. “It’s 
almost time for O’Keefe to be coming 
back from the castle. He'll probably 
have Singha with him.” 

The old woman took the cup and re- 
turned with a second portion of sassa- 
fras tea. “Drink it,” she pleaded. 
“You may be gone long.” 

“T don’t think so!” He took the cup 
and began sipping the tea. “There’s 
something just occurred to me,” he con- 
tinued. ‘We, or at least O’Keefe, 


locked the actor in this place when he 
was brought back from Philadelphia. 
Somebody broke down the door. I 
wonder if it could have been Singha? 
Scarvan may have got wind that Price 
was returning. 


” 
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“If it was the Hindu, Mr. Marway, 
then he won’t be liable to come along 
the river road with Mr. O'Keefe, 
Them black fellows are very sharp.” 

The detective nodded. “You may be 
right,” he said, reaching for his rain- 
coat and hat. “I guess I’d better go on 
up the road.” 

“Shall I wait? I ought to be going 
to the Eagle Hotel and fix my beds, | 
didn’t make them up to-day.” 

“Stay here. We're going to bring 
Singha with us. We're going to hold 
him until Friday morning. We may 
want some cooking done. You can 
send word to the hotel that you are 
sick. There’s another maid, isn’t 
there?” 

“They be one, sometimes. Perhaps 
they got her to-day, when I didn’t show 
up. You don’t know how important it 
is to make them beds right.” 

Marway opened the door. 
paused on the threshold. 

“If you’re a friend of that poor fel- 
low in prison, you'll stay right here. 
I’ve a plan to save him. It will sat- 
isfy justice. J want Scarvan’s confes- 
sion, Charity. That’s really all I want. 
It’s clear sailing from then on.” 

“But how was the murder committed 
if Scarvan really did it?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Marway 
frankly. “I’m going to find out.” 

He heard the door close behind him. 
He lowered his head and crossed the 
field to where Fingy sat crouched in the 
front seat of the auto. 

“Hear or see anything of O’Keefe?” 
asked Marway. 

“Nothing, chief. He went by with a 
lantern about half an hour ago. He 
paddled up the road along the river.” 

“Wait here,” said the detective. 

Marway went through the downpour. 
Gumbo mud caked his shoes. A thin 
stream of water ran down his neck. 
The slanting drops stung his face. He 
glanced up and saw the faint switch 
lights at the eastern end of the bridge. 


He 




















One was blood red. He climbed over 
the embankment and started up the hill 
that led to the back of the castle. Its 
He saw the 
gables and turrets. A wind swished 
through the fringe of trees behind the 
barn and garage. 

Suddenly a faint light appeared at 
the hedge. A blurred form moved. It 
cast a shadow over the back of the 
barn. Another form joined the first. 
Marway, despite the damp grass he was 
standing in, dropped face downward. 
He heard O’Keefe’s big voice booming 
across the meadow. ‘The operative was 
lighting the way for Mo- 
hammed. The ruse the 
monkey had apparently worked. 

Marway waited until the two men 
reached the bottom of hill and 
turned into the river road. He stood 
erect, crossed the meadow, floundered 
through a ditch, and sprang out in 
front of O'Keefe. 

“Get your hands up!” he shouted, as 
he slung his holster toward the front 


outlines became visible. 


Singha 


concerning 


the 


of his shirt and reached for the re- 
volver. “You there, get your hands 
up!” 


“Who?” asked O’Keefe innocently, 
as he slanted the rays from the lantern 
upon Singha Mohammed’s face. 

“The Hindu!” Marway. 
“Don’t let him move his arms!” 

Singha Mohammed stood in t 
center of the He had 
himself in a long shawl of waterproof 
material. 
a sou’wester taken from the barn. 

O’Keefe set the lantern at the 
f the road, wheeled, and wound 
Marway 
his left hand held out. 


The ugly barrel of the 


exclaimed 


road. clothe l 
His turban was covered with 


side 


t 


stout arms about the native. 
advanced with 
revolvei showed 
beneath his sleeve. 


0 is sont 


earcn de- 


I’ve 


him well!” ordered the 


tective. “Let go and search him. 
got him covered.” 
O’Keefe kept 


right hand as 


a tight grip with his 


I feeling the 


he began 
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Hindu’s costume beneath the shawl. 
He lifted the sou’ wester an toox off the 
turban. He felt its silken folds. He 
stood back finally. 

“Nothing at all,” he said. 
take him where the 
These fellows could hide a pound of 
opium without us finding it.” 

Marway stepped to Singha, who had 
said nothing. The Hindu’s face 
set in a strained, almost yellow, mold. 
His black eyes were shaded by the in- 
scrutable droop of lashes. His 
hands hung at his side. Upon one was 
a great sherry-colored ring. 

*“Where’s that hashish?” asked Mar- 
way menacingly. “What did you do 
with the drug you smuggled into this 
country ?” 

The Hindu moistened his lips with 
the tip of his tongue. He lifted his 
shoulders. He towered over the de- 
termined detective. Then he relaxed 
and smiled the slow smile of India. He 
did not answer the questions. 

Marway glanced through the rain. 
He saw a light burning in the kitchen 
of the castle. He turned and looked 
along the river. 

“Take him down to the cabin,” he 
said to O’Keefe. ‘Put the cuffs on him. 
I’m going up to get that hashish. It'll 
convict him!” 

O'Keefe secured a fresh hold upon 
He pulled out a pair 
f nickel-plated handcuffs. He snapped 
one cuff open and clamped it on the 
native’s He made sure that it 

ight by clicking it to the last notch. 


“He's 


“T better 


light is good. 


was 


his 


Singnas arms. 


wrist. 
Was t 
“Dainty as a lady,” he said. 
got small hands, chief.” 

e him awav! Search him in the 
enim away! search him in the 
Get Fingy to stand guard with 


r’}] be back 


lak 


within a half hour.” 
perative jerked at the chain. 
he said, 


“Come on,” he 


long 


7 


“you're going on a 
journey to a Federal prison.” 

‘Way the 
1 1 4 . ; ° - 
had been merged with the gloom that 
He turned, picked 


waited until two men 


hung in the lowland. 
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up the lantern, and started toward the 
fringe of trees at the back of the castle. 
He squeezed through the hedge, extin- 
guished the light by lowering the 
lantern quickly, and rounded the silent 
barn whose front doors were open. 

Eva stood framed in the kitchen door. 
She raised her hand to her forehead. 
Marway tiptoed over the sodden grass 
and stepped on the low porch. 

“We nabbed Singha,” he said. “The 
butler is out of town and well on his 
way to New York. Where is 
Scarvan?” 

Eva pointed through the kitchen. 
She shivered from cold and fright. 

“He’s in the front room,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘He’s writing at the desk. He 
called me in twice for water. His 
temper is bad to-night.” 

Marway unbuttoned his raincoat and 
started taking it off. “I’m going up to 
the attic,” he said. “I want to get that 
inlaid box of hashish. I want every bit 
of the drug out of this house. I'll take 
it down to the cabin as evidence. Then 
I'll come back.” 

“You must be careful. Scarvan is 
very suspicious. He’s already asked 
about the butler. The chief of police 
called up about some matter.” 

A sudden thought occurred to Mar- 
way. “Where do the telephone wires 
come in?” he asked. 

“At the side of the house, near the 
bay window of the dining room. There 
are two extensions. I could hear what 
he might be talking about by listening 
in on the other phone.” 

“Don’t try that. He would suspect 
you. Just stay in the kitchen. Where’ll 
I put this coat so that I can get it in 
a hurry?” 

Eva pointed to a shelf at the side 
of the porch. ‘Put it in that peach 
basket,” she suggested. ‘You’d better 
take your rubbers off, if you’re going 
up to the attic. He could hear the 
planks squeak.” 


“And my shoes,” said Marway, sit- 
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ting down on a step. “We can’t be too 
careful now. He probably has the ears 
of a cat. Move around inside, while 
I start up the back stairs. There is no 
light burning on the second floor, is 
there?” 

“None. What are you going to do 
for a light?” 

“T don’t need any till I get to the attic, 
Then I'll use matches. You go now 
and rattle the dishes. That’s a natural 
sound.” 

Marway waited until Eva had begun 
sorting the crockery in a china closet 
between the kitchen and the butler’s 
pantry. He rapidly crossed the oilcloth 
and started up a narrow stairs. He tip- 
toed at the side of the stairway. He 
reached the second floor, allowed his 
eyes to accustom themselves to the 
darkness, then climbed swiftly to the 
attic and crossed the dusty planks with 
his stockinged feet, making no more 
noise than a padded prowler. 

Singha Mohammed’s door was wide 


open. Marway went into the room 
and struck a small safety match. He 
sheltered the flame with his palms. He 


stooped and glanced under the couch. 
The inlaid box was in its former posi- 
tion. He drew it out. The key was 
missing. 

He spent ten minutes and used up a 
score of matches searching the room. 
He went over everything with the soft 
touch of an expert. He found a wealth 
of costume in a closet. Some were of 
brocaded silk. Two turbans had jewels 
set in front. Marway examined the 
gems. They were rare, but hardly 
valuable. 

A shallow tray drawn from a cabinet 
revealed rings and pins and clasps. 
The stones in these were uncut. Mar- 
way pressed the tray back. He pulled 
out the other drawers. Bizarre objects 
of satin and fine-spun hair were scat- 

He straightened 
The lacquer box, 


tered through these. 
and shook his head. 

















with its inlaid mother-of-pearl, was the 
only contraband. 

He lifted the box and started out 
through the door. A thought came to 
him that he had not thoroughly ex- 
amined the attic for a possible secret 
The butler’s statements concern- 


room. 

ing this room were vague. Marway 
refrained from striking any more 
matches. He had been careful to 
pocket the burnt ones. He stared 


around the gloom of the upper floor. 
Vague lights flickered through the dusty 
windows. A narrow ladder ran up to 
a cupola. It was impossible with such 
faint illumination to make out the attic’s 
details. 

He tiptoed over the floor and went 
down to the kitchen. Eva stood before 
the stove. Her hands were clutched to 
her heart. She breathed swiftly. Her 
face lighted momentarily. 

“I was afraid,” she whispered. “I 
heard him come into the dining room. 
I thought he suspected something. He 
went into the library and then to the 
front room. He’s sitting there now, 
staring at the wall.” 

“Good,” said Marway. “I’m going 
to put on my coat, shoes, and rubbers 
and hurry down to the cabin with this 
box. I'll be back in half an hour.” 

“Don’t make it any longer, please. 
Something terrible is going to happen 
when he misses Singha. He’ll strike 
me.” 

Marway sat down on the damp porch 
and drew on his shoes and rubbers. 
He reached into the peach basket and 
lifted out his raincoat. He put this 
on and tucked the lacquer box under 
his arm. 

“One half hour!” he said decisively. 


“Wait here that long. Pack a few 
things. You can go over to Miss 
Collins soon after I get back. Scarvan 


and I are going to have this thing out 
—man to man!” 

Marway glanced over his shoulders 
as he rounded the corner of the barn. 
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Eva stood in the doorway. The light 
from behind brought out her form in 
bold relief. One hand was grasping 
the doorframe. Her dark hair shone 
with velvetlike luster. 

He peered in a narrow window of 
the garage and saw the gray car. He 
drew down his hat and hurried through 
the sodden grass of the meadow. 
Reaching the mud-filled roadway he 
turned and splashed grimly toward the 
railroad embankment and the red 
switch light. Suddenly, as he reached 
this, a soldier in a long olive-drab coat 
sprang out from the covered bridge and 
raised a rifle. 

“Halt!” he called. 
going?” 

Marway laughed assuringly. “Going 
over to the cabin,” he said. “I didn’t 
know there were soldiers on guard 
here.” 

The man lowered his rifle and rested 
the butt on a railroad tie. “Sure!” he 


“Where are you 


said. “I walk from shore to shore. 
I’ve been on duty twice to-day. You 
say you’re going to the cabin? You 


mean the one down there where that 
auto is?” 
“Ves ”9 


“T let a drunk out of there this morn- 


ing. He was shouting through a win- 
dow. I thought somebody had played 


a joke on him. I sure did!” 

“That’s right!” said Marway. “It 
was a joke. Only be sure you don’t do 
it again. You might have left the door 
standing.” 

Marway went down the embankment 
and toward the lights of the auto. One 
point which had been. bothering him 
was cleared. Price had been released 
by a sentry instead of Singha or the 
butler. There was no doubt that Scar- 
van had heard how the actor’s escape 
had been effected. Price had phoned 
the steel works from the booth in the 
Pennsylvania House. The master of 
the castle was undoubtedly aware that 
detectives were working against him, 
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Fingy and O’Keefe opened the door 
as Marway slushed through the mud 
and scraped his feet. Charity stood 
back of the two operatives. Singha, 
wrapped in many turns of clothesline, 
sat erect on a kitchen chair. His wrists 
were held close together by the bright 
steel chain of the handcuffs. 

Marway strode in and siared at a pile 
of clothes on the floor. 

“We certainly frisked him!” declared 
O’Keefe. “We didn’t find anything 
but a little gold key and some charms. 
The charms over on the table. 
Here’s the key.” 

Marway inserted it in the lock of the 
lacquer box. He threw back the lid. 
The bamboo stems with their cork- 
wood stoppers were all there. He 
closed the box and set it on the table. 
Facing Singha he said: 

“Five pounds of hashish! That’s 
what I found in his room. There may 
be more in a secret place in the attic. 
We’ve got enough evidence on him to 
send him away to Atlanta for five years. 
What has he admitted?” 

“Not a word, chief!” growled 
O’Keefe. “He's Shall I try 
questioning him?” 

Marway stared at the Hindu’s im- 

No light showed in his 
He closed them under the 
detective’s scrutiny. He moved his 
hands slightly and clinked the chain. 

Marway lifted his eyes to the monkey 
on the bookshelf. The animal was 
watching its master. Charity peered 
moved 


are 


a clam! 


passive face. 
dark eyes. 


over a pair of glasses. She 


across the room, avoiding the Hindu 
as far as the wall permitted. 

“Does Miss Eva want me?” 
Marway. 


she asked 
k his head. “No,” he whis- 
the monkey. “I’m 
I’ll take care 


He shoo 
pered, still eying 
going up there presently. 
of her. 

O’Keefe ran his thick fingers through 
the objects on the table. “Beads and 
charms and_ good-luck ss 


Don’t worry!” 


pieces! he 
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rasped. “They ain’t doing him much 
good.” 

Marway jerked his chin upward. He 
tugged at his mustache. “Everybody 
get into the kitchen,” he said. “Take 
the monkey and that cat with you. 
Close the door. I want to talk to this 
fellow in private.” 

The big operative shook his head, 
Fingy reached and grasped the monkey, 
It screamed. Singha opened his eyes, 
then closed them. He stiffened on the 
chair. Marway waited until Charity 
had the kitchen door after 
O’Keefe and Fingy. 

He snatched a chair, spun it on the 
floor, brought it before him, and sat 
He leaned forward until his 
face was within three inches of Singha’s 


closed 


lown. 


impassive countenance. 

“Now,” he said impressively. “Now, 
Mohammed, we’re alone. I’ve got you 
where I want you. I can send you to 
prison for five years. I’ve worked on 
smuggling cases in New York. There’s 
a law in this State against having drugs 
or narcotics in one’s possession. All 
I’ve got to do is to deliver you to a 
United States marshal. He'll attend to 
the rest.” 

The Hindu relaxed in the chair. He 
clicked the chains and opened his eyes. 
They stared beyond Marway and to 
where the box rested upon the corner 
of the little table. 

A tawny reflection appeared in his 
eyes. He shook his head and dropped 
his lids. The 


Marway gazed at him agres- 


lashes were silken and 


lone 

iong. 

sively. 
Ven” 


he said sharply, “think you 


can gain something by remaining silent! 
You’l] gain nothing! I not only have 
the hashish evidence against you, but 
[ can prove that you were an accessory 
to the murder of Jasper Knight. That 


means hanging!” 


Marway had expected to get results 


He was partly dis- 
Oriental 


by his declaration. 


appointed. The seemed to 














grow smaller as if shrinking from an 
invisible menace. His hands twisted 
over each other. The chain rattled. 
The chair moved. 

The detective listened to the Hindu’s 
slow breathing. A suspicion crossed 
his mind that the man was drugged. 
He reached forward and rolled up an 
eyelid. The iris was normal in size. 
It would have appeared no bigger than 
a pin head had Singha Mohammed been 
under the influence of hashish. 


“Nice situation!” Marway com- 
mented. “You're going to get five 
years. You may hang with that other 


archplotter, Scarvan Knight. I’m going 
to tell you what I’ve got on you two.” 

Marway moved away his chair and 
crossed his legs. He drew out a damp 
cigar and scratched a match on the floor. 
Between puffs he said: 

“Scarvan Knight called in an actor 
named Montague Price. He had him 
to dinner so that he could observe 
Andrew. He sent the actor to New 
York. There Price made up as Andrew 
Knight—whiskers and all. He came 
on here some time before the murder.” 

Marway paused and eyed the Hindu 
closely. He continued speaking in a 
slow deep voice. “You,” he said, “as- 
sisted Scarvan to deceive those girls on 
the night of the murder. I know how 
it was done! It was clever! You had 
a hand in it. You switched the electric 
light on and off. You covered the body 
with a rug!” 

Marway sprang up as the Hindu 
attempted to throw himself and the 
chair to the floor. The shot had gone 
home. O'Keefe flung open the kitchen 
door. He rushed in. 

“Just straighten him out,” said Mar- 
way calmly. “I caught him in one 


thing. He knows how the murder was 
done. He knows that Jasper was mur- 


dered by Scarvan, or one of Scarvan’s 
tools.” 

The Hindu crouched in the chair as 
O’Keefe steadied it. He moistened his 
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lips. His eyes opened. He raised his 
cuffed hands and indicated that he 
wanted water. 
“Bring him a glass,” said Marway. 
The big operative appeared with a 


brimming tumbler of water drawn 
from the kitchen tap. Fingy and 


Charity peered through the doorway. 
Marway took the glass, held it out, 
then dashed it to the floor. He reached 
and grasped the Hindu’s right hand. 
He struggled and uncoiled the resisting 
fingers. A large brown pill fell to the 
planks. 

“Ah!” said Marway. “I thought you 
searched this man, Mike?” 

“T did, chief!” 

“Not very well. That attempt to 
overturn the chair was a ruse to get a 
pill of hashish. He had it in his sandal, 
or it was up his sleeve. See how cun- 
ing he is. An oversight there, and we 
couldn’t break him down. He'll break 
down now if he is denied the drug for 
the balance of the night. Go over him 
carefully. Stay right by him. Don’t 
leave him for a moment. I’m going 
to the castle. I may be gone all night. 
You can send Fingy or Charity up 
there if Singha wants to confess. If 
he doesn’t confess—wait. He will!” 

Marway bundled himself up for a 
walk through the rain. He glanced 
around the cabin. The windows were 
closed. The back door was _ locked. 
Charity had two pots steaming on the 
stove. Knives and forks and plates 
were set on the kitchen table. The dog 
and the cats were asleep in the shadow 
of the wood box. The monkey 
crouched in a corner. Its eyes were 
bright and distrustful. 

“You better stay for a bite to eat,” 
suggested Charity. “Supper will soon 
be ready.” 

Marway shook his head. He walked 
into the front room. He jerked his 
chin toward O’Keefe. The operative 
followed him through the door, 


“Watch that fellow like a cat,” 
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directed Marway. 
restless in an hour or 
watching him.” 

O'Keefe grinned. “I'll do that little 
thing,” he said. “What did you find 
out from him, chief ?” 

“Nothing yet. The way the murder 
was committed is as much a riddle as 


“He’s going to get 
two. Keep 


ever. I’m going right to the heart of 
things. Scarvan Knight is the key. 


He'll talk to me before the night is 
over.” 

O’Keefe glanced at his employer’s 
intent face. He nodded, held out his 
hand, then went into the cabin and 
closed the door. 

The detective crossed the field, 
climbed into the front of the auto, and 
secured the flash light from beneath the 
seat. He tested this within the 
shelter of his coat. 

His way led over the embankment 
and up the hill. He crawled through 
the hedge, avoided the light that 
streamed from the kitchen of the castle, 
and rounded the building until he camé 
to the bay window of the dining room. 
He stooped and searched the wet stones. 
He found the telephone conduit. 
Scraping a hole in this with a knife, he 
pulled out a wire and severed it. 

Rising swiftly, he started for the 
kitchen door. He stood in his stride, 
with one foot lifted from the gravel 
of the path. Scarvan’s form showed 
clearly in the yellow light that streamed 
from the rear windows. He was ina 
long black lounging robe. His hair 
was uncombed and stood straight up 
from his low forehead. 

Marway leaned and rested his weight 
against the wall of the castle. His foot 
lowered inch by inch until his 
touched the gravel. He bent his right 
arm and fingered the butt of the re- 
volver that bulged his left chest. 

A wild shout cleft through the night. 
It echoed from the barn and the neigh- 
boring buildings. Scarvan’ Knight 
strained his lungs and called: 


toe 
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“Singha! Singha! Where are you, 
Singha?” 

Marway allowed his fingers to uncoil 
from the revolver. Scarvan was moy- 
ing toward the barn. The detective 
stepped around the L of the kitchen, 
He darted through the rear door as 
Scarvan disappeared into the cavelike 
gloom of a box stall. 

Eva crouched by a glass partition that 
separated the kitchen from the butler’s 
pantry. Her blue-black hair had fallen 
to her waist. Her eyes lifted to Mar- 


way. 

“He struck me again,’ she said. 
“What shall I do?” 

“Throw on a wrap and run to 


Go through the front 
Mr. Scarvan 


Collins’ house. 
door. I’ll attend to 
Knight !” 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE HOUSE OF FEAR. 
VA rose to her feet, swayed, then 
darted toward the front of the 
house. She flashed the detective an 
appealing back glance. Her eyes lifted 
over his where the dark 
outlines of the kitchen door framed a 
view of the barn and the downfalling 
rain. 

He waved her on. He sat on the 
oilcloth and rapidly removed his shoes. 
They were caked with mud. He tossed 
them, with his raincoat, into a lower 

Rising, he 
barn. The 


shoulder to 


drawer of a linen closet. 
heard i 
rene ee, ee’ Pee = a es | 
master of the castle was shrilly calling 
for the Hindu. 
VI 


Scarvan go in the 


dS 


Marway went lightly through the 
butler’s pantry. He felt the house 
shake as Eva slammed the front door. 


He heard her steps on the porch. He 





hurried through the dining room, 
glanced into the library, then glided 
across the hall and threw wide the 


portiéres of the front room. 

Two electrics glowed over Scarvan’s 
littered desk. The jeweled hilt of the 
paper cutter added a sinister gleam to 

















the bronze objects around the blotter. 
Marway crossed the rug and leaned 
toward the safe. Its door was ajar. 
Its inner box was closed and locked. 
He turned with his hands grasping the 
edge of the desk. 

There was an alcove on the northern 
side of the great room. Curtains hid, 
the windows. He thought of secreting 
himself in this hiding place. A second 
thought came with lightning swiftness. 
Scarvan might search the house for 
Singha. The alcove would be a place 
he would not overlook. 

Nothing was to be gained by remain- 
ing in the front room. Marway tip- 
toed out into the hallway, dropped the 


portiéres, and started climbing the 
staircase. There were three columns 
in the foyer. He moved into the 


shadow of one of these. There he 
waited with every sense alert. 

The art of house prowling had once 
been explained to him by a well-known 
porch climber. It mainly consisted i 
keeping one’s head and knowing the 
location of the rooms. The habits of 
the occupant were also of importance. 
Marway realized that he had only one 
man to deal with. There were at least 
fifteen rooms in the house, with doors 
almost innumerable. 

He took stock of the things he had 
about his clothes. There was the re- 
volver, a flash light, matches, knife, 
extra cartridges and a pair of goggles. 

A door closed at the rear of the 
house. Footsteps sounded in the but- 


ler’s pantry. A thin, snarling voice 
rose calling: 

“Eva! Where are you? Hi, you, 
Eva! You jade!” 


Marway moved to the side of the 
step he was on and slowly glanced over 
the polished banister. Scarvan stood al- 
most directly below. Drops of rain 
glistened on his lounging robe. His 
hair was upstanding. He ran _his 
fingers through it. He strode sternly 
toward the portiéres and shouted: 
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“Are you in there? By Heaven, I’ll 
fix you!” 

Marway withdrew 
over the banisters. He backed softly 
up the last three steps. He stood on 
the landing. His stockinged toes made 
a damp print on the hardwood, The 
light was faint. It came from a single 
globe burning in the foyer. 

A chair was kicked over. _ Scarvan 
snatched at the curtains of the room. 
He shouted for Eva. He came to the 





his head from 


portieres and stared directly toward 
Marway without seeing him. 
“Evat Come down!” he called. 


“Come here, you jade!” 


Marway decided to let him work 
himself out of his rage. He moved 
toward the rear of the house. He 


counted five doors, all ajar. He came 
to the one leading to the attic stairway. 
Up this he went, being careful to tread 
on the sides of the steps where the 
cross planks were nailed securely. This 
was an old trick, taught him by the 
prince of house prowlers. 

- The air of the attic was close and 
stifling. Marway waited at the head 
of the stairs. He sensed that Scarvan 
would search the entire house. There 
was a double reason for doing so. 
Singha had disappeared as well as Eva. 

Crossing the dusty planks of the 
flooring, Marway unlatched a window, 
lifted it silently and glanced out. A 
shelf showed between two gables. A 
red gutter ran filled with rain water. 
He climbed out, drew down the win- 
dow, and moved so that only his face 
showed beyond the soiled glass. 

A yellow light appeared at the head 
of the stairs. Shadows crossed the 
attic. A reaching arm lay on the beams 
of the sloping roof. Scarvan, with a 
candle, appeared and gazed around. 
He strode to Singha’s room. The de- 
tective heard him come out. The 
candle flame flickered. It flared and 
then went low. A curdling oath rolled 
throughout the attic. It died to mut- 
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tering, as Scarvan groped for the stair- 
way and descended to the second floor. 

Marway wiped the rain from his 
face. He waited. He glanced over 
the gargoyle that marked the front 
waterspout. A faint row of 
indicated the main street of Brunswick. 
Gleaming housetops showed through 
the downpour. An electric conduit ran 
from a pole to the front of the castle. 
It was supported by guy wires. 

Raising the window with chilled 
fingers, he crawled over the sill. He 
stood in the dark, breathing slowly. 
He closed the window. 

No sound came from the lower floors 
of the house. Marway listened. He 
heard the swish of the rain against the 
attic windows. A branch of a tree 
brushed over the tiles. The wind 
moaned through the wires at the front 
of the castle. 

He went over the situation and found 
it satisfactory. Scarvan had made a 
search of the house. He was probably 
in the front room. Eva would remain 
with Miss Collins until sent for. 
Charity, O’Keefe, and Fingy were keep 
ing watch on Singha. 

He tiptoed the 
examined all the windows. 
them. He found five apertures which 
represented as many gables. There was 
a bay on the same side of the mansion 
as the one off the main floor. 

The idea came to him that he had 
time to search for the secret room. He 
sloped down 


arcs 


attic and 
He counted 


around 


tapped the roof where it 
to the floor. He examined the rafters. 
He went into Singha’s chamber and 
glanced out through both windows. 
Coming back to the center of the 
attic, he reflected. There was danger 
1 


of detection when using the electric 


torch. A chance light might be seen 
by a passer-by. It was too early to 
expect that Scarvan would retire. 


Marway moved to the door that 
opened upon the stairs which led down 


to the second floor. He loosened his 
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revolver in its leather sling. He reached 
the foot of the staircase. <A _ pale 
light shone in the hallway. It was from 
the single globe at the foot of the main 
stairs. 

A low sounded 
chair Marway backed and 
crouched against the wall. He waited, 
He studied the five doors that led from 
the hallway. The front chamber he 
concluded was Scarvan’s. He decided 
to enter it. 

There was danger in this. A single 
creaking plank would warn the man 
sitting below. Marway took his time. 
He moved a foot minute. He 
opened the door by softly pressing on 
it. The air of the master’s room was 
heavy. A faint glow came from the 
street lamps. The detective trod over 
thick rugs. He reached a bed. He sat 
down on this, lowered his flash light to 
the floor and closed the switch. Slowly 
he moved the circle of light so that it 
could not be seen through the windows, 

He rose after a complete inspection. 
The was too vast to search in 
the time he had at his disposal. 
Scarvan might come upstairs at any 


below. A 


cough 


moved. 


each 


room 


moment. 

Marway clicked off the _ light, 
smoothed down the bed and glided out 
into the hall. 
One room was Eva’s. 


He eyed the other doors. 
The others were 
probably a sewing room, a_ billiard 
room, and a spare bedroom. 

Silently he went to the head of 
the stairs and started down. He 
reached the fourth saw an 
aperture over the 

pars the front 
It was the 


step. He 
porti¢res which 
room from the 
space between the 





rovyer 


ceiling and a curtain pole, 
Scarvan Knight’s head showed in 
this opening. The master of the castle 


sat huddled before his desk. His chin 


rested upon a blue blotter with a leather 


binding. His eyes were closed. 


Marway reached, drew out his re- 


volver and silently cocked it. He went 
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on down the steps until he reached the 
bottom one. He paused. He heard 
Scarvan’s deep breathing. He crossed 
a yellow bearskin rug and slowly parted 
the porticres. 

Suddenly, as if by a warning, Scar- 
van awoke and raised his arms in a 
yawn. He bared his teeth and glanced 
directly at the portiéres. Marway’s 
hand did not hesitate. He inched the 
revolver forward. He bunched his 
muscles. Scarvan shifted a_ sleepy 
glare, closed his lips, and grasped the 
jeweled paper cutter. He twisted its 
top, up-ended a score of pills into his 
palm, selected two and replaced the 
others in the hollow handle. 

Marway parted the porticres slightly 
wider with the barrel of the revolver. 
He watched Scarvan’s expression. The 
lines of the man’s face reminded the 
detective of Andrew. The difference 
was slight. The prisoner awaiting 
execution in the county jail had been 
aged by suffering. Scarvan had aged 
prematurely. His blasé expression and 
wrinkles had been caused by dissipation 
and drugs. 

The flash of a demon’s soul showed 
in the bridge builder’s eyes. He leaned 
back and swallowed the two pills with 
hidden satisfaction. To Marway it 
was like seeing a fiendish figure appear 
at a window. He recoiled and let the 
portieres drop. 

The situation called for patience. 
Marway turned his head and measured 
the number of steps necessary to re- 
treat to the staircase. He swung his 
body, then remained rigid in a half- 
stooping position, 

Scarvan had disappointed him in the 
matter of the drug. The steel maker 
had a supply in the hollow handle of 
the jeweled dagger. Marway had 
figured on the lacquer box containing 
all the hashish there was in the castle. 

He straightened and parted the 
porticres for further consideration of 
the problem. It seemed settled for him. 





Scarvan lay back in the chair, his eyes 
closed. His silk undershirt formed a 
V between the lapels of the lounging 
robe. His thin hands clasped before 
him. A light snore sounded. 

Marway brushed aside the portiéres 
and started toward the desk. He lifted 
the revolver as he reached the center 
of the room. He tiptoed around the 
thick fringe of a second rug. He ex- 
tended his ieft hand inch by inch to- 
ward the paper cutter. He was within 
three feet of Scarvan. He needed one 
step more to secure the hashish. 

Slowly he raised his foot and thrust 
it before him. He held his breath as 
a plank squeaked beneath his weight. 
His fingers touched the cold handle of 
the paper cutter. 

Scarvan Knight moved his head. He 
relaxed. Marway lifted the paper 
cutter, laid the revolver on the edge of 
the table, and started untwisting the 
jewel on the hilt. 

It came off readily enough. He 
poured the shotlike pellets into his palm 
and transferred them to his pocket. He 
screwed on the cap. He replaced the 
paper cutter in the position he had 
found it. Backing away with the 
revolver in his hand, he turned softly 
and tiptoed to the portieres. 

The bridge builder drowsed. Mar- 
way went out into the hall and climbed 
the main staircase where he secreted 
himself behind a column. He drew out 
his watch and consulted the time. It 
was after midnight. 

A half hour passed. The detective 
reviewed the series of events leading 
up to the taking of the pellets. The 
first part of his plan had proved suc- 
cessful. He waited for Scarvan to 
awake. 

The awakening came very gradually. 
The chair moved.  Slippered feet 
grated over the hardwood at the back 
of the desk. The steel man yawned, 
rose and raised his arms. He lowered 
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them, gazed at the desk, moistened his 
dry lips and started for the doorway. 

The detective watched him. There 
was danger that Scarvan would mount 
the staircase. It, passed as the master 
of the castle slouched along the hall 
and went out through the butler’s pan- 
try to the kitchen. 

Gripped with 
hurried down the stairs. He leaned 
over the balustrade. He heard water 
running. Scarvan suddenly appeared 
with a glass in his hand. He strode 
eagerly through the portiéres, dropped 
them behind him, and moved to his 
desk. 

Marway descended the stairs, crossed 
the hall and thrust the barrel of the 
revolver through the portiéres. 

Scarvan set the glass of water on the 
corner of the desk. He held the paper 
cutter between his shaking hands. He 
twisted the jewel, palmed it, and peered 
into the hollow handle. 

An exclamation of surprise was fol- 
lowed by a lurid oath. Scarvan dashed 
the paper cutter to the rug at his feet. 
He passed his hands over his forehead 
in an effort of memory. He stared at 
the desk savagely. He turned and 
grasped the lapels of his lounging robe. 
A tiger’s fire flamed in his eyes. 

“Impossible!” he snarled. “I didn’t 
eat them all. No, no, I didn’t! Now, 
where are they gone?” 

Marway saw the bridge builder’s face 
pale toa sickly yellow. A hand reached 
out and lifted the glass of water. Its 
taste was unsatisfactory. Scarvan set 
the glass down carefully and bent for 
the paper cutter. He tapped its handle 
on the edge of the desk. He held it to 
the light. A final resolution hardened 
the lines of his dissipated features. 

Whirling, he 
portiéres. Marway 
crouched for a spring. 


curiosity, Marway 


the 


ana 
ana 


started toward 
drew back 


He realized that 


Scarvan remembered the box which had 
been hidden under the couch in Singha’s 
There was no time for thought. 


room. 
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The portiére on his side bulged. He 
hurled himself against it and drove 
Scarvan halfway across the room. He 
leaped through the curtains, dragged 
with him, and was upon the 
astonished bridge builder like a panther, 


“Stay there!” he commanded, press- 


one 


ing the revolver barrel to Scarvan’s 


ghastly “Lie quiet or [ll kill 


7 


face. 
you.” 
ignored the demand and 
attempted to rise on one elbow. He 
was dazed by the force of the impact. 
He stared at Marway and then at the 
weapon. His eyes roamed the room. 
He tried to sit erect. 

The detective flung the dangling 
porti¢re from his shoulder. He re- 
versed the revolver. He brought its 
butt down Scarvan’s forehead. 
with a slanting blow. He tapped him 
none too gently behind the ear. 

Working swiftly, he dragged the un- 
conscious body to the desk and around 
it until he had propped it against the 
safe. 

“Stay there,” he said grimly. 
sure you'll like what I’m going to fix 


Scarvan 


across 


“Tm 


up for you.” 

The detective noted 
trickle that ran from 
He shrugged his shoulders as 


carmine 
fore- 


the 
Scarvan’s 
head. 
he laid the revolver on the desk. 

“You're not going to get away with 
it!’ he snapped, whipping out his 
pocketknife. “I'll fasten you!” 

The pent-up emotion of hours of 
silent waiting had brought about a re- 
action. Marway fumbled at the two 
upper drawers on the sides of the desk. 
He drew them out after assuring him- 
self that the keys were in the centeY¥ 
drawer. 

He whittled throug 
and formed two shallow groves which 
i man’s 


h the hard wood 
small 
edges. He 

He deep- 


were about the size of a 
wrist. He the 
Searvan’s hands. 


trimmed 
looked at 
ened each groove a trifle. 

“Stocks!” he said running a calcu- 














lating eye over the swivel chair near 
the safe. “I’m going to put you in 
stocks.” 

He drew up his chair. He bent and 
lifted the bridge builder. A drop of 
blood from the bruise splashed over 
his cuff. 


Marway imserted a limp hand 
through the nearest groove. He closed 
and locked the drawer. The wood 


He seated Searvan 
and thrust the other hand into the 
opposite drawer. He locked it and 
pocketed the keys. He stepped back 
and eyed the leaning form in the chair. 
Then he bound up the wounds by dip- 
ping a handkerchief into the glass of 
water and knotting it about Scarvan’s 


pinched the flesh. 


forehead. 

“You’ll come around,” he said grimly. 
“T think I'll fix you tighter than I have. 
You never can tell about the devil.” 

Scarvan moaned. He tried to draw 
his hands from the desk. 

Marway waited, listened, tested the 
edge of his knife, then went to work 
on two lower drawers, the keys of 
which were in the locks. He cut deep 
V’s into the wood. He pulled off 
Scarvan’s slippers and measured the 
girth of his ankles. He trimmed the 
V’s to a tight fit and clamped both feet 
so that there was no possibility to 
escape. 

Rising and breathing heavily, the de- 
tective surveyed his work. The half- 
steel huddled 
great chair with arms and feet spread 
like a witch in a Plymouth stocks. 

The bloodstained 
deep lines in his yellow face, the bared 
gums and unclean teeth reminded Mar- 
way of red-handed. 
He drew up an easy-chair with a thick 
the revolver on the 
He leaned back. 


conscious maker in the 


handkerchief, the 


a pirate caught 


cushion. He laid 
edge of the desk. 

The ugly will of the prisoner showed 
in awakening realization of his predic- 
ament. moist- 
ened his dry lips with a dryer tongue. 


SE ps 


His eyes opened. He 
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He worked his jaws with a spasmodic 
set of bulges showing at the sides of 
his face. 

with the revolver. 
Hie jingled the keys. He drew out his 
last cigar, struck a match under the 


Marway toyed 


desk top and succeeded in lighting the 
damp 

Puffing slowly, he watched Scarvan. 
The distance across the desk was not 
far. Iach expression of the man’s face 
showed under the white glare of the 
overhead electric lights. A faint flush 
came through the yellow cheeks. The 
muscles of the pinioned arms bunched. 
Scarvan wrenched with sudden 
lence. He almost overturned the desk 
and swivel chair. 


tobacco. 


v10- 


“Easy,” said Marway as he snatched 
up the revolver. “Look into this. I’ve 
got a merry whirl of six here. You 


haven’t got six lives, Scarvan Knight! 
You’ve only one and you owe that to 
the State of Pennsylvania!” 

“Who are you?” 

Marway poised the cigar between his 
He did not answer Scarvan’s 

He waited, reasoning that 


fingers. 

question, 
the bridge builder would say more. 
swept the 


Slowly the crafty eyes 


room, ‘they rested on the space made 
by the missing portiere. They made 
the full sweep of the walls. They 


steadied upon the detective. 


“Who are you?” repeated Scarvan. 


“Do you know you have committed 
burglary and assault?” 
“T guess I have,” said Marway. “I'd 


like to add a few things to the list— 
murder, for instance.” 

He tugged at the 
He jerked his legs and 
His 


revealed a 


Scarvan sneered. 
desk drawers. 
swivel chair. 


squirmed in the 


( 
lounging robe fell open and 
straining chest. 

“Damn you!” he snarled. “Let me 
loose !” 


Marway laid the cigar alongside the 
revolver and drew three brown pellets 
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from his coat pocket. He toyed with 
these and rolled them on the blotter. 

“Hashish eater!” he said. “There’s 
some of the hair of the dog that bit you. 
What right had you to have a box fuil 
of the stuff in the house? Don’t you 
know it’s a government charge—even 
down to eating it?” 

“Are you a representative of the 
government?” 

Marway detected a hopeful note in 
the bridge builder’s voice. He removed 
the delusion by exclaiming: 

“T didn’t trice you, Scarvan Knight, 
on account of the box of hashish. I’ve 
got you where you are for another 
reason. You'll confess to the murder 
of Jasper Knight before you are re- 
leased. I can make you confess. I'll 
keep the hashish from you. No fiend 
that ever lived shall suffer as much as 
you are going to suffer.” 

The threat caused Scarvan’s cheeks 
to pale. He twisted and squirmed. He 
glanced covertly toward the pellets on 
the blotter. They were but two feet 
away from him. 

Marway picked up the cigar and 
pulled on it vigorously. 

“Scarvan,”’ he said between puffs, 
“you’ve run your race. You may have 
thought that you had a personal devil. 
Things may have looked as if you 
couldn’t lose. You killed Jasper. You 
had the crime fastened upon Andrew. 
You were going to force Eva to marry 
you and wind up your scheme. You 
made one mistake. You couldn’t get 
away with it!” 

Scarvan glared at his captor. The 
glint in his eyes was serpentine. His 
jaw squared ag he closed his lips to a 
straight line. 

Marway leaned over the desk. 
“When you crossed that bridge in 
India,” he said, “you found a man 
waiting for you. You scoffed at the 
native belief that the devil would take 
possession of your soul. He had your 





soul from the first day you started using 
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hashish. Singha Mohammed kept you 
supplied. You brought him to Bruns- 
wick. You looked around and decided 
to remove Andrew and Jasper. You 
killed Jasper—stabbed him ten times, 
You covered his body with this rug 
right here.” Marway pointed to his 
feet. “You went across the street and 
got Miss Knight and Miss Collins. You 
brought them back and_— showed 
them “3 

Scarvan moistened his lips. “Showed 
them what?’ he snarled. “Tell me 
what I could show them except the 
murder of one brother by another. 
Look at the court records. Ask Collins 
next door. Let me loose or I’ll have 
you arrested for coercion and assault.” 

Marway searched for a match and 
lighted the stub of the cigar. It tasted 
bitter. He leaned back with a thought- 
ful pucker on his brow. Scarvan had 
not reached the stage where he would 
tell the truth in order to obtain a single 
pellet of hashish. 

“I’m going to let you loose after 
you confess!” the detective declared. 
“You can do it now, or at daybreak, 
or even at noon. but you're going to 
do it!” 

“What 
servants ?’ 

“The butler is in the hands of the 
police. Singha has confessed and is 
going to turn State’s evidence against 
you.” 

“So you’re a private detective, eh?” 

“Yes!” said Marway. “I’ve got this 
case where | want it. The guilty man 
is sitting in front of me. Now call 
on your friend, the devil. I thought, 
at first, that there was something in that. 
I dismissed the thought when I saw 
the hashish. Men sell their souls for 
material things.” 

Marway rose, stared down at Scar- 
van, then picked up the portiére with 
one hand as he laid the other over the 
butt of the revolver. 

“T’ll keep this gun with me,” he said. 








have you done with my 


’ 




















“You might get a hand free. I want 
to put up that curtain. We might as 
well be tidy here. There’s plenty of 
time.” 

He crossed the rugs and climbed 
upon a chair. | He rehung the portiere 
on the pole and sprang to the floor. He 
listened. There was a clock ticking 
somewhere in the house. The rain 
dashed against the windows. The wind 
whined. 

Coming back to the desk, he said: 

“It’s about two o’clock, Scarvan. I’m 
foing to make myself comfortable and 
wait for your confession. Remember, 
we have Singha’s statement. He’ll save 
his neck by telling all he knows about 
the murder.” 

“I don’t believe it! Bring him here!” 

Marway toyed with the revolver and 
remained silent. 

An hour passed. 
his strained position. His head dropped 
upon his breast. Marway compared 
him to a sleeping hyena who would most 
certainly attempt to spring. 

The ticking clock marked slow time. 

The vigil 
The bridge 
builder’s facial muscles twitched spas- 
He glanced 
lashes at the three pellets on the blotter. 
He closed his eyes. 
came to him with the pas- 
sage of the The desire for the 
drug forced him to speak. Marway 


Scarvan relaxed 


Marway drew out his watch. 
promised to be a long one. 


modically. beneath his 


Suffering 


hours. 


awoke from a slight drowse as he heard 
his prisoner say: 


“lL want water. You have no right 
{ . 1 ” 
denying me that. 

half- 
slightly 
his eyes 
steel 


the 
It was ; 


The detective glanced at 


filled glass on the desk. 
tinted with blood. 
handkerchief 
| 1 


| ’ 
Makers head 


Ile rais ed 


to the around the 


He rose and rounded the corner of 
the desk. He 
shoulders as he upended the glass of 
water into his mouth. 

“There,” he said, “is water. 


pressed back Scarvan’s 


But you 
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can’t have any hashish. I’m going to 
hear that confession first.” 

*You’ll never hear one from me. I’m 
Don’t you know that [ll be 
released in the morning? You have no 
And may Heaven 
help you, Mr. Detective, when I am 
free!” 

“Go on,” said Marway pleasantly. 
“You're no gne to call on Heaven. You 
should summon your friend from the 
other place.” 

“Damn you!” 

“Keep it up.” 

Scarvan twisted his head. He stared 
at the two windows at his back. The 
blinds were There was no 
chance to shout for help. 

The first flush of dawn appeared 
through the windows on the north side 
of the room. Marway felt the lack of 
sleep. He knew that Andrew’s life 
hung by a thin thread. 

A movement in the hall attracted 
the detective’s attention. He rose from 
his chair and pointed the revolver in 
the direction of the portiéres. [Eva's 
white face shone between the curtains. 
She stared at 
Marway stepped slowly over the rugs 
and said: 

“T’ve got him! 
fess before the day is over!” 

“But what can we do? won't 
be able to get the the 

lly Tilt t ‘lephoned Collins. 


innocent ! 


chance to coerce me. 


down. 


Scarvan in amazement. 


He’s bound to con- 


We 
§ confession to 
governor. Bi 
He says it’s too late to save Andrew.” 

Marway glanced from Scarvan to 
Eva. He held a finger 

“You hired 
save Andrew. 
Will you let me do what I want with 
this man? He’s breaking down slowly. 
He can’t last.” 

She moved 
portieres. 


to his lips. 


me,” he suggested, “to 


I’m going to save him. 


halfway through the 


{’'m afraid of people com- 


ing,’ she breathed. ‘You know he 
may shout for some one.” 
“You watch the front door after 


locking the back one. Don’t let any- 
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body into the house. I'll guarantee 
results by noon.” 

“But what can you do if he does 
confess, Mr. Marway? We're helpless 
now. 

“Oh, no, we’re not! My plan will 
work, I want to find out how the 
murder was done. That’s all I need 
to know.” 

Eva turned suddenly. 
Marway’s arm. 

“Somebody is at the back door,’ 
whispered. 

“Go see who it is.” 

The detective turned. The bridge 
builder was in a state of coma. His 
mouth was open. His _ breathing 
sounded throughout the room. 

The detective wheeled as a heavy step 
reverberated in the hall. O’Keefe ap- 
peared through the portiéres. His hat 
was in his hand. The raindrops glis- 
tened from a black raincoat. 
Chagrin showed on his honest face. 

“Chief,” he said incautiously, ‘the 
Hindu got away! 
the ropes somehow—the devil! Fingy 
was sittin’ near him. The first thing 
I heard was a shout. I ran in from 
the kitchen. Fingy and I chases him 
over the field and toward the bridge. 
He had the handcuffs on.” 

O’Keefe paused and breathed heavily. 
“He ran along the track with us close 
after him. He disappeared in the 
bridge. Then we heard a shout. It 


She grasped 


, 


she 


long 


He worked out of: 
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was followed by a shot. A soldier 
comes out and tells us he’d fired at 
Singha. He said he’d orders to shoot 
anybody who didn’t give a good account 
of themselves.” 

“Well?” said Marway. 

“That ain’t all, chief. The Hindu 
jumped from the bridge into the river. 
He must have gone downstream.” 

‘How could he jump from a covered 
bridge?” 

“There’s an opening in the middle 
where the draw is. The soldier says 
he fired at his back, and that the Hindu 
wasn't thirty feet from him a 

“Well?” 

“Chief, we couldn’t find any blood. 
He couldn’t have missed him at that 
short distance.” 

Marway frowned. “That’s two men 
you've allowed to escape,” he said. 
“First the actor and now Singha. You 
better watch out!” 

O’Keefe stared at Scarvan. He 
shook his head. ‘There’s something 
queer in all this business, chief.” 

Marway glanced at Eva’s strained 
face. “There’s nothing queer,” he said. 
“We have the ringleader here. The 
others don’t matter. Singha, the butler, 
and the actor were minor tools. I’m 
going to save Andrew by taking the law 
into my own hands. Scarvan is stub- 
born, but so am I.” 

“You haven’t much time,” suggested 
Eva. 





To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, August 26th. 


Do not forget that the magazine is published every 


week, and that you will not have long to wait for the 
final installment of this serial. 
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by Kent Whittier 


URDERED! Assassin un- 
known.” What a wealth of 
mystery and human interest is 
' found in those three words! 

I have always had a great desire to 
investigate a murder at first hand; to 
take the center of the limelight, as it 
were, and by a process of deduction, 








searching, and questioning, unearth the 
murderer. 

The cities are poor places for the ful- 
fillment of re, for by 
tle time one learns of a murder through 
the papers, several detectives, the coro- 
ner, and 


ers have investigated clear down to the 





any such de 





seventeen newspaper report- 


last button or thread. 

It was with a keen sense of pleasure, 
‘therefore, that I 
on the ground when 


waco murder mystery 


found myself first 
the famous II- 
startled that lit- 
tle village one February night. 
I had that 
noon on a matter of business, and find- 
no return train until 
under the 

Leader, who 


arrived at Ilwaco after- 


ing there. was 


4 1 4 1 4 4 
morning, had taken shelte1 
hospitable roof 
inimtninen oa hoarting aaa fonmiar 
Maintained a boarding and I! IMI 


house. It was somewhat weatherbeaten 


in appearance, but cozy and snug within, 
and much to be preferred over the one 
dilapidated hotel. 

A good supper, eaten amid pleasant 
surroundings, cheered me wonderfully, 
and I resigned myself complacently to 


a night away from modern hotel com- 
forts. 
There was quite a gathering at sup- 


per, but it appeared later that only a 
few lodged as well as boarded at Mrs. 
Leader’s. Her house space was lim- 
ited, but I fortunately had come in at a 
ime when her upper front room was 
vacant. 

The pleasant 
mentioned consisted principally of four 
young women instructors of education, 
1 at the vil- 


surroundings I have 


who taught two grades eacl 
kept up a lively 
on every subject of the 
Spanish influenza to the 
from that to 


lage schools. They 
conversation f 
day, from 
League of Nations, and 


1 me: SORE BaP . ] 
their “life’s work. 


We were served by a pretty country 


lassie, Lucy Janes, who had a smile 
for every one, and something more 
than a smile, it seemed, for a nice 
young fellow who sat at the head of the 
table. This young man seemed to be 
very popular, and I noted that smiles 


1is direction from both sides 
i ] from a 
left. 
Agreeably to me he had to leave as 
finished, and I 


to fill his pl 


. 
dark-haired young woman at my 


supper was 


oe 13 1 + -« nmliarc 
immediately set about place 


1 “14 ee 
as well as possibie. I am a great be- 


ever in competition in business, but 


there are other matters where,a mo- 


7 } . a £ 
nopoly seems more desiravie. After 
] A foe ee 1 es 
exhausting Mrs. Leader’s stock of pho- 

1 a ° 
nograph records, and our own flow of 


conversation, tl 
and I retired to my room, 
my wits in an attempt to solve a cipher 


ie company broke up 
l 


to sharpen 


problem. 
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I had just decided that the key was 
in the arrangement of the first two 
words, when the crack of a revolver 
shot pierced the stillness of the house, 
followed instantly by a woman’s scream. 
In a few moments there was the sound 
of running feet on the sidewalk in 
front of the house. 

My every nerve was tingling, but I 
retained sufficient presence of mind to 
draw out my watch and note the time, 
which was ten thirty-seven p. m. 

Mrs. Leader’s voice was heard then, 
calling upstairs to know what was 
wrong. Hastening to the head of the 
stairs I shouted down that “something 
had happened” up there, and Mrs. 
Leader, reassured by my presence, 
started up the flight. 

Turning, I observed, protruding from 
as many doors, four pretty heads, 
topped with four pretty boudoir caps, 
with four inquiring looks on four pretty 
faces. Spellbound, my detective in- 
stincts lagged, until Mrs. Leader, com- 
ing up behind, asked: 

“Well, what is it? What is it?” 

Then I noticed that a fifth door, at 
the end of the hall, remained closed, 
and, with a wildly beating heart, I led 
a procession to the fatal room. Knocks 
produced no response, and a test showed 
that the door was locked. 

“Mrs. Leader,” I said, “I’ll have to 
break in the door.” 

“Well, go ahead and do it—do it 
quick! Something’s wrong.” 

Easier said than done. Although I 
jammed my shoulders fiercely against 
the panels in the approved style, no 
crack and splintering of wood followed. 
I weigh at best but one hundred and 
twenty pounds, and my height is only 
five feet three. Although the girls were 
openly voicing their disapproval of my 
inability to break in the door, I turned 
to Mrs. Leader. 

“T’ll have to have a hatchet, or a 
crowbar,” I declared. 


I don’t know yet why I didn’t ask 
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for an ax, but after waiting an age, it 
seemed, Mrs. Leader returned with 
her kindling hatchet, and, by dint of 
much pounding and slashing, I man- 
aged to break out a panel of the door, 

To reach in and turn the key took 
but a moment, and then we faced a 
darkened room, where the smell of 
burned powder was still noticeable. 

Striking a match I located the elec- 
tric light and switched on the current. 
I felt a thrill, almost of terror, go 
through me, when I saw, lying on the 
bed, the form of Lucy Janes, who had 
waited on us at supper. 

The poor girl had evidently been 
awakened from sleep by the intruder, 
had started to make an outcry, and had 
been shot down. An ugly mark near 
her temple showed where the bullet had 
taken its course, and a patch of red 
on the pillow demonstrated plainly to 
me that her life’s blood had _ ebbed 
while the stubborn door resisted our 
entry. Greatly excited, I held Mrs. 
Leader back. 

“She is dead!” I cried. “Send for the 
coroner. and marshal at once. The 
body must not be touched.” 

Recovering myself with an effort, I 
realized that my long-awaited oppor- 
turnity to investigate a murder had 
come. 

“T’ll take charge here for the pres- 
ent,” I said; “this case requires quick 
action.” 

Mrs. Leader, who was fully dressed, 
had gone running from the house to 
rouse the town marshal—and, inciden- 
tally, the rest of the village, as the word 
passed swiftly around that a murder 
had been committed. 

I appointed one of the girls, a Miss 
Thompson, as guard over the door, and 
instructed her to keep every one out 
until I had had a chance to examine the 
room. 

The other girls, in bath robes and 
slippers, crowded close to the door, 
large-eyed and horror-stricken. Not 

















one of them would have re.wrned to 
her room except under pressure, and I 
simply didn’t have the heart to order 
them away. 

The first fact I noticed was that the 
window was partly open, and the shade 


half way up. ‘ 
Carefully examining the windoav 
ledge inside and out for telltale 


scratches, I marked with a pencil the 
point where the bottom of the open 
window came, then drew it down, shut- 
ting out the draft. 

The girls were evidently familiar 
with Sherlock Holmes, for a whisper 
from one reached me: “Is he a detec- 
tive?” and the whispered answer: “I 
don’t think so; he hasn’t any micro- 
scope.” 

Realizing that I was about to lose 
standing with my audience, I glanced 
casually about the room a few times, 
then said: “I lost some of my equip- 


Have 


ment coming over this morning. 
any of you girls a magnifying glass? 

The bluff seemed to work, for my 
guard hastened to her room, returning 
with a small reading glass, which 
brought out the surfaces of the window, 
woodwork and furniture clearly. This 
enabled me to cover up my embarrass- 
ment by intently examining everything 
which might bear finger prints, threads, 
or hairs. I hurried as pos- 
sible, for any minute might bring the 
marshal and coroner. 

The girls were recovering from their 


rapidly as 


first shock, and were evincing the great- 


est interest in what I was doing. 
“Why don’t you go out and hunt for 
the murderer?” asked one. 
7 1 


young lady,” I replied, 
“that’s just 


My dear 
somewhat exasperated, 
what I’m doing now.” 

“Oh!” she said. “Are you looking 
for clews?” 

“Yes,” I retorted shortly. 

Absolute silence, then a murmur from 
‘“There’s a revolver over there in 
Is that a clew?” 


one: 
che corner. 
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“Yes—oh, sure, yes; that’s a clew! 
But that’s obvious.” I hadn’t seen the 
gun at all. “We always let the obvious 
clews go until the last.” 

“Oh!” Then silence again. 

I was busily engaged in an examina- 
tion of the articles on top of the bu- 
reau when Mrs. Leader returned, bring- 
ing with her Marshal Jones, Doctor 
Burns, Coroner Blankenship, and all of 
the townspeople who could crowd into 
the house. 

“Keep that crowd out of here,” I 
shouted. “Don’t destroy the clews to 
the murderer.” 

“Who are you?” said Coroner Blank- 
enship, pushing me aside. 

“T’ve been investigating this,’ I an- 
swered. “The murderer dropped out 
of the window and ran toward the bay. 
He was a tall man and wore a dark 
suit.” 

“Well, we'll see,” said the coroner, 
and he and Doctor Burns proceeded 
to exclude every one from the room, 
Marshal Jones keeping guard at 
broken door. 

A few minute 
sounded 


exclamation 


1 
tne 


s later we heard what 
profane 
Then 


suspiciously like a 


from the coroner. 
the door was suddenly opened, and the 


“This girl 


isn’t dead; 


trom 


she’s only un- 
conscious The bullet 
plowed along her 
vent on through he 


17°99 


shock. 
merely a furrow 


hair 


ey 
scalp and r 
into t all. 

Cries of thankfulness followed this 
declaration, and then I spoke up hast- 
ily. “Well,” I deci ought 
to get the fellow who fired that shot, 


he ‘ 
ne wa 





ired, “we 


anyhow.” 


“Right you are, young fellow,” said 


the marshal. “I'll appoint a bunch of 
deputies and organize a posse.” 

“Just a minute with your posse,” I 
replied. “We've got to find out who 


he is first. Let’s continue the exami- 


nation of the room.” 
“Well, I pass,” 


said the coroner; 
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“this is none of my trouble now. It’s 
up to you, Jones. I’m going back to 
bed.” 

Doctor Burns was still busy trying 
to bring Lucy Janes back to conscious- 
ness. 

“Go ahead with your clew hunt,” he 
flung over his shoulder, “but be quiet 
about it. Whose gun was it?” 

That was an important question, and 
I quickly retrieved the revolver from 
its corner. 

“Ain’t none J ever saw before,” said 
the marshal. “Hey, Howerton,” he 
called to a man in the crowd, “did you 
sell this gun to anybody °” 

“Never saw it before,” said the town’s 
hardware man, coming up. “It’s not 
like any I sell.” 

It was an old-style West and Smithon 
gun, thirty-six caliber. One cartridge 
had been discharged; four remained. 
An examination showed that the car- 
tridges had been in the gun for some 
time, specks of rust appearing on some 
of the shells. 

“No clew there,” I said, “except 
that whoever did the shooting didn’t 
have much previous target practice.” 

“Well, he managed to hit his mark 
in the dark,’ said the marshal. 

“Not much to that,” said the doc- 
tor; “he had the gun within three feet 
of her, by the looks of the powder 
marks.” 

“Humph! IT’ll bet the girl tried to 
kill herself,’ the marshal declared. 

“Absolutely not,” I interposed. ‘The 
window ledge shows marks plainly, 
where somebody hung on and then 
dropped. The paint is marred where 
their hands scraped, and the window 
was open to here’—I drew attention to 
the pencil marks I had made—‘“when 
I came in. I'll bet we find footprints 
below the window.” ° 

“Go and look, then, confound it 
the doctor. “Do your arguing 
It must be quieter 


1? 


said 


downstairs, please. 
here for this girl.” 
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Out in the hall were four groups of 
people around four animated school- 
teachers; four youthful voices were 
telling four different versions of what 
had happened; and downstairs Mrs, 
Leader was holding court in the front 
room. 

Jones and_I interrupted her long 
enough to secure a lantern, and went 
out on the quest for footprints. 

“What makes you think he was a 
tall man?” asked Jones. 

“Well,” I said, “instinct mostly. But 
there was something about the clews 
that looked that way.” 

“Yeah, I guess that’s right. Almost 
anybody would be a tall man from 
where you look.” 

I let it pass, though I began won- 
dering whether the marshal was trying 
to kid me. 

A careful search under the window 
revealed no footprints, but back a few 
feet were unmistakable marks showing 
where a ladder had rested. 

“That clinches it!” I exclaimed. “He 
went up the ladder, climbed through the 
window into her room, fired at her 
when she screamed, then climbed down 
again and removed the ladder.” 

“Thought you said she screamed 
after the shot was fired.” 

“Well, it did sound that way, but 
probably the sound of the shot carried 
faster than the scream, and she really 
screamed first.” 

“Oh, sure, sure!” gasped the mar- 
shal. 

“A detective has te know all these 
scientific facts,” I asserted offhandedly. 
“Let’s see if we can find the ladder.” 

Sure enough, there, standing side- 
wise against the back fence, was the 
ladder. Flakes of fresh dirt at the bot- 
tom of the side pieces showed that 
it had been recently used. There was 
no longer doubt that the marks on the 
window ledge had been made by the 
ladder resting against it. 

“Well, now that we’ve found the 














ladder, what we going to do with it?” 
drawled the marshal. 

“Say, darn it, do you know who com- 
mitted this crime, and are you hiding 
it from me?” I questioned suspiciously. 

“Well, I kinda thought it might be 
Harry Wilson. Lucy Janes is his girl, 
and they’vé been scrapping right smart 
lately. She turned him down cold at 
the Valentine dance the other night.” 

“Suppose we go and hunt him up,” I 
suggested. “Is he a tall man?” 

“Yep; tall enough to climb a lad- 
der.” 

“He’s not a young fellow who boards 
here, is he?’ I asked, remembering 
Lucy Janes’ smiles. 

“No; he’s just generally no account 
a-tall,’ replied Jones; “always loafing 
around.” 

As we were going around the corner 
of the house we ran onto young Jimmy 
Sprague, who, with his mother, father, 
sister, and several others, had started 
out to find us. 

“Say,” he said, “that was me run- 
ning in front of the house. I stayed 
out late shooting pool down to Kelley’s, 
and somebody said my dad was coming 
after me. I knew I’d get the dickens 
if he caught me, and believe me, I 
beat it for home.” 

“Well,” I said, “that doesn’t prove 
anything. The murderer probably es- 
caped through the alley. He came down 
a ladder from the window.” 

“Whose ladder?” asked Charlie the 
Tinner; “mine?” 

“Yours ?” I asked. 
the fence?” 

“Yep; that’s mine. I was up to that 
window this afternoon putting some 
tin above it to keep the rain from run- 
ning into the room.” 

“Oh, sassafrass!”’ I exclaimed vehe- 
“The girl tried to commit sui- 


“Ts that yours by 


mently. 
cide.” 

“Reckon we might as well wait un- 
find out,” said 


think J’ll find 


til she comes to, and 
the marshal. “But I 
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Harry Wilson and see what he knows 
about it.” 

“Wilson borrowed my flivver about 
ten o'clock,” said Jimmy Sprague’s fa- 
ther. “Said he was going to drive about 
four miles over toward Fort Columbia 
to a dance.” 

“That looks suspicious,” said Jones. 
“Ts his mother here? Let’s see what 
she knows.” 

Mrs. Wilson was found with Mrs. 
Leader. She had been crying, and was 
just saying for the fourth or fifth 
time that she hoped Harry wouldn't 
be suspected. 

“He’s a good boy, and she’s a good 
girl,” she continued; “but they’ve been 
having trouble, and if she didn’t see 
who shot her she might think it was 
Harry.” 

“Did you ever see this gun before?” 
interrupted the marshal. 

Mrs. Wilson stared as if fascinated, 
at the weapon Jones held out. 

“That’s—that’s Harry’s old gun,” she 
stammered. “It was stolen a week ago 
by somebody.” 

“Stolen, eh? 
to the police.” 

“Why—why, no, we didn’t think it 
was important enough. Nothing else 
was stolen.” 

“Guess we'd better find Harry,” said 
Jones. ‘What time did he leave the 
house to-night?” 

“He hasn’t been home since supper; 
but surely you don’t think he did it? 
Why don’t you wait until she comes 
tor” 

“There’s sense in that,” I said. “Let’s 
see how she is.” 

We went upstairs, to find Doctor 
Burns leaving. 


’ 


didn’t report it 


You 


“She can’t be disturbed now,” he 
said. “She recovered consciousness 
right after you left, cried ‘Harry! 
Harry!’ and then became hysterical. 


She quieter some, but when I asked who 
shot her, she repeated ‘I don’t know, I 
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don’t know,’ and got all excited again. 
I finally had to give her a sedative.” 

“Will she pull through all right?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, she'll be good as new in 
a few days. I don’t think there’s any 
concussion of the brain. I’ve left Miss 
Thompson to watch her to-night, and 
I’m to be called if she wakes up.” 

“Well, I’m going after Wilson,” de- 
clared the marshal. “Want to go along, 
young man?” 

“No, thanks,” I replied. “I’m going 
to stay here and think things over. 
There’s something wrong somewhere.” 

The crowd was dispersing one by 
one, but all became interested again 
when the announcement passed around 
that Marshal Jones was going after 
Wilson. <A more men and 
boys immediately offered their assist- 
ance, saying they knew where he could 
be found; and three automobiles—the 
village boasted but four—soon started 
off. 

With the marshal and his followers 
gone, I had time to sit down in my 
room and try to collect the fragments 
of my disjointed clews. As I reviewed 
what I had found in Lucy Janes’ room 
it seemed to me that several things 
had been overlooked. 

The girls were now fully dressed, 
and, except for Miss Thompson, were 
waiting downstairs with Mrs. Leader 
and the other folks, for the 
return of the marshal. They were also 
trying to comfort Mrs. Wilson. 

Joining them T asked Mrs. Leader if 
Lucy Janes had been out of the house 


’ 


dozen or 


some of 


since supper, and learned that, so far 
as was known, she had gone early to 
her room, and had not left it there- 
after. 

A new hypothesis was forming in my 


mind now: that Lucy Janes had met 


Harry Wilson that evening, that they 
had quarreled again, and that he had 
threatened to do away with himself, 
flourishing the pistol to frighten her. 
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She had probably made him give her 
the gun, and returned to her room and 
retired, placing the revolver under her 
pillow. 

Then, acting under the suggestion of 
his threat, she had dreamed of com- 
mitting suicide, had pointed the gun at 
her head and pulled the trigger. The 
scream followed her sudden awaken- 
ing. She had thrown the revolver from 
her, and then had lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 

At any rate, I thought, Wilson would 
soon be found and questioned. But I 
wanted to be able to tell, before see- 
ing him, just how the near tragedy had 
happened, to justify my assumption of 
the character of detective. 

Tiptoeing to Lucy Janes’ room, I 
whispered to Miss Thompson: “See if 
there’s any fresh dirt on Lucy Janes’ 
shoes.” 

Under the bed, under the bureau, and 
under the chairs Miss Thompson 
looked, but the shoes were not found. 
Neither were her clothes in sight, a 
fact I had completely overlooked be- 
fore. 

“Great Scott!’? I exclaimed. “Where’s 
her clothes ?” 

“Probably in the closet, silly, 
the smiling reply. 

Tripping to the closet door, Miss 
Thompson threw it open. Then she 
jumped back with a startled scream, 
for there, huddled on the closet floor, 
unconscious from lack of air, was our 
would-be murderer. Picking him up 
in our arms, we carried him downstairs 
and set about bringing him back to con- 


” . 
was 


sciousness. 

A penniless lad of fourteen, who 
had run away from home, he had, as 
dusk approached, climbed the ladder 
while Charlie, the tinner, was absent 
for a short time after material, and 
had secreted himself in the attic, in- 
tending to rob the house after all was 


quiet. He had been hanging around 














town about a week, running errands 
and doing odd jobs for smail pay, and 
had exhausted his small capital. The 
revolver he had lifted from the Wil- 
sons’ kitchen shelf, and had taken with 
him on’ this later expedition. After en- 
tering Lucy Janes’ room and _ locking 
the door behind him, he had become 
panic-stricken when she awoke, and 
had fired blindly at her. 

Terrified at his act, he had thrown 
the gun into the corner, and, being 
afraid to drop from the window, or 
go into the hall, where he heard voices, 
he had shut himself in the 
There he suffered all the agonies that 
alarmed conscience can impose, until 
he fell into a merciful stupor. 

He had barely recovered conscious- 
ness and sobbed out his story, when 
the posse returned with Harry Wilson 


closet. 
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volubly protesting his innocence of any 
knowledge of the shooting. Only a 
few words were necessary to effect 
Wilson’s release, and then our young 
burglar repeated his story for the bene- 
fit of the marshal and his deputies. 

“TI think, marshal,” I said, when he 
had finished, “that this boy has been 
punished enough. JI don’t think he 
should be arrested. If you will leave 
him in my custody I will be responsible 
for him, and will take him back to his 
home in Astoria when [| return there in 
the morning.” 

“Well,” drawled the marshal, after 
some cogitation, “he’s just about as good 
a burglar as you are a detective, so 
I reckon I'll let you both go.” 

“That’s jake with me,” I replied, 
laughing. 

The Ilwaco mystery was at an end. 
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PROFITS IN OIL FOR PROPHETS 


CCORDING to reports that float in from the oil-booming sections of Texas and 
Oklahoma, the present epidemic of speculation is proving a sure-fire source 

of profit for one hard-working group of persons, namely the spiritualistic 
mediums, readers of dreams, prognosticators of the future, or whatever else they 


may elect to call themselves. 


The parlors of these gifted exponents of the propheteering art are said to 








be crowded with seekers for advice as to whether certain oil stocks are going 
up or down, whether they are going to “strike oil” or nothing but sand and rock. 
A particularly delightful feature of the business is that if the soothsayer hands 
out the right dope and the seeker of his counsel does make a haul, the latter 
very frequently shows his gratitude by coming back and handing the medium a 
portion of the winnings. 

In Forth Worth, Texas, it is a case of “standing room only” in the ante-rooms 
of the spiritualistic mediums, and many wonderful stories are going the rounds 
of fortunes won from the oil fields as a result of the prophetic powers of these 
gentry. It is reported, however, that they confine their attention strictly to the 
business of prognosticating for others and do not themselves put their money 
into oil stocks. The reason for this, no doubt, is that there is practically no 
risk in the prophet business. They cannot hand out the wrong advice every time, 
and frequently get returns both coming and going, in bonuses from lucky clients 
as well as in fees. ; 
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®IX feet of bone and brawn, 


spotless in a new uniform, 
freshly shaved and radiating 
physical fitness, Patrolman 
Daniel Maloney strolled slowly along 
Scott Street about nine o’clock one fine 
Sunday morning in early June. Private 
residences and apartment hotels of the 
better class made Maloney’s beat one 
of the easiest in the city, always quiet 
and peaceful, and the big patrolman 
was pacing majestically, thinking of 
nothing in particular, and humming a 
tune beneath his breath, when he turned 
the corner into Filbert Street. He was 
squarely in front of Dagmar Hall—a 
three-story brownstone building occu- 
pied chiefly by artists and professional 
men—when the wild scream of a terri- 
fied woman burst upon his ears. 

Aroused from his daydreaming as 
suddenly as though some unseen person 
had pushed him into a tank of ice water 
the policeman swung on his heel and 
ran up the wide steps of the hall. He 
had instantly located the screams as 
coming from a top-floor window of that 
building, and he lost no time in idle 
conjecture as to their cause. He was 
twenty-six years old and Irish. There 
was no elevator in the hall, but Ma- 
loney’s long legs carried him up the 
stairs two at a time, and in a few sec- 
onds he was in the upper hallway, mak- 
ing use of every expedient he knew in 
his efforts to pacify a very hysterical 
chambermaid. 

“There, there, my dear,” he soothed, 
in his deep voice. “Stop your screech- 
in’. There’s nothin’ here to hurt you. 





What has frightened you so bad?” 


The girl, who was young and not 
bad looking, had calmed somewhat at 
the policeman’s first appearance. Now, 
however, she found sufficient breath for 
a fresh outburst. Whatever the cause, 
it was plain to see that her terror was 
genuine. Between screams she shook 
so violently that her teeth literally rat- 
tled. 

“In there!” she shrieked, pointing a 
bare arm in the direction of an open 
door a few yards along the hall. “Mur- 
der! His head He—I 
—when I came to clean up and opened 
the window the—the—in the picture!” 

She caught her breath 
moaned, staggered, threw up one hand 
as though feeling for air, and then top- 
pled into Maloney’s ready arms. In 
spite of his big, soft Irish heart, the 
latter heaved a sigh of relief when he 
saw that she had fainted. From her 
incoherent words he_ gathered that 
something very serious had happened, 
and he was anxious to investigate as 
He laid her limp fig- 
ure on a long bench which stood against 
the wall near the head of the stairway, 
and directed his attention to the room 
with the open door. 

At first, half prepared as he was for 
some spectacle.of violence, the patrol- 
man was disappointed at finding noth- 
ing extraordinary in the appearance of 
the room. It was evidently the studio 
of a painter, large and almost square, 
with a plate-glass skylight and four very 


Mr. Ramsey’s. 


sharply, 


soon as possible. 


tall windows, which opened on a _nar- 
row iron balcony. Except for the 
artist’s working tools, several chairs, a 
broad stand, some screens, and an easel 














which held a large painting in the mid- 
dle of the room, the place was empty. 
At one end a half-open door afforded 
a glimpse of an inner chamber, and 
Maloney, jumping to the conclusion 
that the origin of the maid’s fright must 
be there, was on his way across the 
studio when his eyes suddenly focused 
on the picture. ‘ 

“Holy Virgin!” he breathed; and 
then stared dumbly, half sickened, 
strong man though he was, by the thing 
he saw. 

He was gazing at the almost life-size 
portrait of a woman, a beautiful woman 
with a hound by her side. She was in 
the act of emerging from a rose arbor 
with one hand raised as if to shade 
her eyes from the sun; the other hand 
rested on the dog’s head. Even to Ma- 
loney’s untutored eyes the coloring and 
pose of the picture were wonderful; it 
must have been painted by a master; 
but it was not the charm of the scene 
which made the policeman gasp. His 
glance had skidded swiftly over the 
roses, the dog, and the woman’s grace- 
ful figure to halt on the face that should 
have been hers but was not. 

It was not a woman’s face at all. It 
was a man’s! The face of a man of 
about forty, with wide, staring eyes 
and a pointed brown beard. It was the 
incongruity of the beard which caught 
Maloney’s attention in the first place 
and caused him to make the closer scru- 
tiny which told the awful truth. A 
hole had been cut in the picture canvas 
and the man’s head, a real flesh-and- 
blood head, inserted in it in such a way 
as to take the almost exact place of 
the face which had originally been 
painted there. From where he stood 
the policeman could see the raw edge 
where the neck had been severed just 
below the ears and a red splotch on the 
white shoulders in the picture showed 
where blood had run down and dried 
upon it. 

For several seconds Maloney gazed 
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upon the gruesome sight in horrible fas- 
cination, completely oblivious to his 
whereabouts. Then, coming to himself 
with a shudder, he remembered his duty 
and darted into the next room. It was 
a bedroom and contained, as the officer 
expected, a telephone. In a few mo- 
ments he had reported his ghastly dis- 
covery to the man in charge of his 
station. 

By this time a number of curious per- 
sons, attracted by the girl’s screams, 
had crowded around the studio door. 
Owing to Maloney’s presence, they did 
not get in; but they stood craning their 
necks and talking in low tones among 
themselves as people always do who 
have chanced upon something terrible 
and mysterious. One of their number, 
who had come out of a room almost 
directly across the hall, was a doctor, 
and he immediately took charge of the 
still unconscious maid. 

Presently the bang and clatter of a 
patrol wagon broke the Sunday calm 
of the neighborhood. Several blue- 
coated policemen leaped out and dashed 
into the hall. They were led by a lieu- 
tenant, who, as soon as he had taken 
in the situation, ordered the hall cleared 
of everybody except those who be- 
longed there. 

“Coroner Slade and Inspector Walsh 
will be here right away,” he said, “and 
nothing must be touched before they 
arrive. From the looks of things this 
case will make even Jack Walsh sit up 
and take notice.” 

“He'll work it out, though,” Maloney 
volunteered. “The puzzle that ‘Lame 
Jack’ can’t piece together hasn't been 
invented yet.” 

“Perhaps not,” the lieutenant ad- 
mitted, “but this one will make him 
hustle. That head is all the clew there 
is. It’s the head of Allan Ramsey, an 
artist and the proprietor of these rooms, 
but that’s all we know. His body seems 
to have vanished completely. There’s 
not a sign of it in the apartment.” 
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He spoke the truth. The dead man’s 
body had disappeared ; barring the head 
there was no evidence that a crime had 
been committed. Everything in the stu- 
dio and the rooms opening from it 
seemed to be in perfect order. Noth- 
ing was out of place—no signs of a 
struggle. 

For months the dead man had been 
hard at work upon what he had called 
his masterpiece—in all probability the 
mutilated picture now on the easel— 
and nobody had seen him go in or out 
for several days. Doctor Powell, how- 
ever, who occupied the apartment 
across the hall, declared that he had 
heard Ramsey moving about in his 
rooms late the previous afternoon. 

Shortly after the arrival of the lieu- 
tenant and his squad, Inspector Walsh, 
Doctor Slade, and Chief Brooks came 
tearing up in an automobile. Forcing 
their way through the crowd which had 
gathered in front of the building they 
hurried upstairs. That is, the coroner 
and the chief of police hurried; Inspec- 
tor Walsh did not. He seldom did 
hurry, so far as any one knew, but he 
had an uncanny habit of always being 
just a little ahead of anybody else when 
it came to making discoveries. Just 
now, having the stairs and halls to him- 
self, he ascended slowly, his keen eyes 
missing no detail of his surroundings. 

Halfway up the second flight he 
stopped and, stooping, picked up, from 
the carpet which ran up the middle of 

i ; red cloth button. 
By the time he reached the studio Doc- 
tor Chief ks had lis- 
tened to the lieutenant’s report and be- 


the stairway, a flat 


Slade and Broo 


gun their examination of the premises. 

Without 
tor Walsh wandered aimlessly about 
His subdued, unobtrusive 
manner always placed him in the back- 


speaking to anybody Inspec- 
the rooms. 


Was a 


ground of any gathering. He 
| angular man of medium height, 
ordinary looking in every sense, until 
one noticed his wonderfully sharp eyes 


lean, 
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and quick, nervous hands. As he 
moved about he limped slightly with his 
right leg, and he ceaselessly rolled an 
unlighted cigar from side to side of his 
mouth. 

For several minutes he studied the 
picture from both front and rear, not- 
ing particularly how the severed head 
had been fixed in place with a piece of 
stout twine. Finally he got up on a 
stool and examined the edges of the 
hole into which the head had been 
thrust. It was a clean hole, proving 
that the heavy canvas had been cut with 
a very sharp instrument, probably a 
thin-bladed knife. When he had tem- 
porarily finished with the painting and 
its grisly adjunct the detective lifted an 
eye to the skylight directly above; then 
he went into the bedroom. 

Here he peered keenly at every article 
in the room. A sheet of paper, bearing 
some words and a few figures in a large 
irregular hand, lay near the telephone; 
this he placed in his pocketbook. In 
the little bathroom, which was _ spot- 
lessly clean, he paused and sniffed sus- 
piciously. For an instant he seemed 
at fault, then he knelt by one end of 
the porcelain-lined tub and _ looked 
closely at the waste outlet. Next he 
ran his fingers lightly over the bottom 
of the tub and raised them to his nose. 
He was smiling grimly. to himself when 
he went back into the studio. 

Chief Brooks immediately took him 
by the arm and drew him into a corner, 

“What do you make of it, Jack?” he 
asked in an undertone. “Rather odd, 
eh? I’ve been connected with the police 
department for a good many years, but 
I can’t remember any crime that opened 
up like this one. There doesn’t seem 
to be a single real clew. Maloney was 
attracted by the maid’s screams when 
she saw the head, and that’s the first 
anybody even guessed of the trouble. 
Doctor Powell was in his office across 
the hall until late last night and he 
didn’t see or hear a soul go in or out 




















Ramsey was at work, he 


of here. 

thinks ; but that’s all he can tell us. 
“The thing was done some time 

around midnight ; Doctor Slade is prac- 


tically sure of it. The murderer evi- 
dently took plenty of time. A job like 
that would be sure to make considerable 
mess, and judging from appearances 
the room must have been thoroughly 
cleaned after the murder. The fellow 
knew something of surgery, too, Slade 
thinks. That head was cut off by an 
expert. But how did he come and how 
did he go? Where’s the body? I can’t 
see why that was taken and the head 
was left here, can you? As a matter 
of fact, without the evidence of that 
head, no man would guess that a cap- 
ital crime had been committed here.” 

“That’s true, chief,” Walsh agreed 
with a faint smile. “But we have the 
head, you see. That is the most serious 
slip the murderer made in an otherwise 
almost perfect plan. This is no hap- 
hazard affair; you may be sure of that 
at the beginning. It’s a trifle early to 
make a statement, but I can tell you 
this much: The murderer probably en- 
tered the studio by means of the fire 
escape and the skylight. He left the 
same way. The body was decapitated 
in the bathroom and the room was thor- 
oughly washed up afterward. I’m sure 
of that. The skylight has no lock, as 
you can see. It would be an easy mat- 
ter for an active man to climb the fire 
escape after dark, raise the skylight 
quietly, and shoot his victim with an 
air gun or a pistol fitted with a silencer.” 

“Yes. That would account for the 
fact that no one saw or heard anything. 
But the head being placed where it is 
is an odd feature, Jack; very odd. 
However, there’s no accounting for 
these things. There’s an odd twist to 
almost every important crime. If you 
dig up any sort of a clew follow it up 
—the quicker the better. The papers 
will fairly ring with this business. The 
public will demand action.” 
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“T’'ll do my best,” the detective as- 
sured him. “Don’t tell the reporters 
any more than you have to, though. I 
can work better in secret. Now I must 
question Doctor Powell.” 

Some few minutes later, after a little 
skillful maneuvering on the part of 
the former, Inspector Walsh and Doc- 
tor Powell were seated in the latter’s 
office with the door closed. The physi- 
cian, a pleasant, clear-eyed young fel- 
low of thirty, was very glad to tell the 
little he knew. 

“Ramsey was rather a queer stick,” 
he said; “something of a genius in his 
own line, but odd—very odd. He kept 
almost entirely to himself, had no 
friends in the building, or elsewhere 
that I know of, and seldom left his 
rooms exept at night. For a couple 
of months he’d hardly gone out at all. 
As a consequence, his health was very 
bad; I remonstrated with him once or 
twice, but he only laughed at me. Said 
he had no time for exercise. He was 
all wrapped up in that painting—it 
meant life to him. Too bad he should 
come to such an end just as he had fin- 
ished it.” 

“Tt was indeed,” Walsh agreed. “The 
painting was not even dry when that 
hole was cut in the canvas. By the 
way, who is the model? She must be 
a very beautiful woman, judging from 
what is left of the picture.” 

“T presume so,” Doctor Powell an- 
swered, “although I never saw her to 
know who she was. There are several 
artists in the building, you know, and 
there is a back stairway especially ar- 
ranged for their models to come and 
go. I never got more than a passing 
glimpse of any of Ramsey’s subjects.” 

“You have no idea, then, how long 
it has been since this particular model 
posed for him?” 

“No, I haven't; but I don’t think that 
any one was with Ramsey all day yes- 
terday. I was here all the time and 


I did not hear voices.” 
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“Could a person have entered the stu- 
dio by the back way you spoke of with- 
out you being aware of it?” 

“Oh, yes, easily. But there are rea- 
sons why I den’t think that anybody 
did so last night. In the first place, 
inspector, that back entrance is invari- 
ably locked up after six o’clock in the 
evening; in the second place, I was 
here at my desk with the door half 
open until nearly midnight. Ramsey’s 
transom was open, too, and I heard him 
moving about early in the evening, but 
I did not hear voices.” 

“Tf there had been any unusual sound, 
a muffled shot, for instance, in Ram- 
sey’s studio after you went to bed, do 
you think you would have heard it?” 

“Tt would all depend,” Doctor Powell 
replied slowly. “I am a sound sleeper 
and my bedroom is beyond the office 
here, as you can see. The doors were 
closed then, too. Still, I think I should 
have heard the report of a firearm.” 

“H’m!” Walsh seemed to ponder for 
a moment; then he abruptly took a new 
tack, “Just about when do you think 
the head was cut off?” he asked. “Doc- 
tor Slade thinks it must have been about 
midnight. Do you agree with him?” 

“Substantially, yes,” the physician 
answered ; “but I should not care to say 
than that. I haven’t examined 
the head very carefully, and at best it 


more 


is little to go upon. There might be a 
difference of an hour or two either 


way. However, I am pretty sure that 
it was cut off at least six or eight hours 
ago, and I am certain that it was done 
by some person who had a good work- 
ing knowledge of anatomy—possibly a 
surgeon.” 

\ few minutes later Inspector Walsh 
returned to the studio and listened si- 
lently while the coroner questioned the 
chambermaid, who had by this time re- 
covered to the extent of being able to 
tell a fairly coherent story. She could, 


however, shed little light on the mys- 
tery. 
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“T came in,” she said, “to sweep and 
make up the beds as usual. Mr. Ram- 
sey’s door was locked as it always is 
—he usually went to the restaurant 
downstairs for his breakfast at nine 
o’clock—and I opened it with my key 
and went straight across the room to 
open the windows. I was just turn- 
ing to pick up my broom, when my eye 
fell on the picture. About the next 
thing I really remember was when the 
policeman came, sir.” 

She shot a look at Maloney, who 
stood a little to one side, and the patrol- 
man grinned boyishly. 

“You did not enter the bedroom or 
touch the bed at all, did you?” Doctor 
Slade asked. 

“No, sir. I never touched a thing ex- 
cept the windows. I didn’t have time, 
sir.” 

The coroner dismissed the witness 
and jotted down some notes in a little 
book. The girl’s testimony had estab- 
lished one fact that might or might not 
be important: Allan Ramsey’s bed had 
not been slept in on the previous night. 

For a few moments Doctor Slade and 
Chief Brooks conferred together in low 
Then they removed the head 
from the picture and started to wrap 
it up in a clean towel. All at once the 
coroner started slightly and bent for- 
ward. 

“He was shot!” he exclaimed. “Look 
here.” He spread apart the rather long 
hair on the back of the head to show 
a small hole in the skull beneath it. 

Chief Brooks and the detective exam- 
ined this closely. 

“You guessed right, Jack,” said the 
former. ‘Looks like a small-caliber re- 


tones. 


volver wound to me. We must take 
good care of this head. It’s our only 
real evidence.” 

Inspector Walsh nodded, but said 


nothing as he turned back to the pic- 


ture. fe seemed very much interested 
in the hole in which the head had been 
stuck. Mounting the stool, he took a 
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magnifying glass from his pocket and 
closely examined the edges of the can- 
vas. Finally he picked up an artist’s 
knife which lay in a shallow trough 
at the base of the easel and cut off a 
small piece of canyas from around the 
edge of the hole. This he sealed in an 
envelope and placed in his pocket. —, 

Twenty minutes later Doctor Slade, 
after a low-toned conference with Chief 
Brooks and the detective, ordered the 
studio locked up and a policeman placed 
on guard there. Then the three officials 
reentered their automobile and were 
whirled away downtown, while the lieu- 
tenant returned to the police station 
with his men. In half an hour Dagmar 
Hall had almost regained its usual Sun- 
day morning calm, although for several 
days thereafter passers-by were prone 
to cast interested and curious glances 
toward four large windows in the east 
corner of the top-floor front. 

When the coroner had departed, 
carrying the head, which he would have 
embalmed on the following day, Chief 
Brooks looked at the detective shrewdly. 

“Well,” he demanded tersely, “what 
do you think of it by this time?” 

“About what I’ve already told you,” 
Walsh replied. “It’s too early as yet 
to say anything definite. The thing is 
decidedly outré in several of its fea- 
tures. I have one or two little trails 
to follow; it’s a question where they 
will lead me. One thing I should like: 
I wish that you would detail Miss 
3rown as my assistant. She is the clev- 
erest woman operative we have on the 
force, and I expect to need her.” 

“All right, I'll send for her. I think 
I see your drift. You’re going to be- 
gin by locating the woman who posed 
for that painting. Good idea, 
These artists have the reputation of be- 
ing a little free where women are con- 
cerned, and our pretty model may be 
back of this business. The face was 
not hacked out of that painting for 
nothing, Jack. Looks like revenge to 
gE Ds 


too, 
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me. The murderer waited until the 
picture, which Ramsey was half fool- 
ish over, was finished. Then he, or, 
she, pulled off the killing. That shows 


that the assassin had some way of 
knowing just when to act. It might 
even be the model herself, Jack. 


They’re a high-strung, jealous lot.” 

“It might,” Walsh admitted doubt- 
fully, “but I’m not saying it is. The 
model may know something, but I don’t 
think she did the work. It’s hardly in 
a woman—a job like that. It took 
strength and nerve to kill that way and 
then dispose of the body. More nerve 
than most women possess, chief. The 
revenge theory is plausible, but there 
are other possible motives. What I 
want to find first is the missing piece 
of canvas and then the person who will 
gain something by Ramsey’s death. 
After that, we'll see.” 

Chief Brooks nodded. “Do it your 
own way,” he said. “You've got a free 
hand, so far as I am concerned. All 
we want is results. But you’re over- 
looking the body. Why not try to locate 
that as your first step?” 

“Because that would be impossible,” 
the detective answered with an odd ex- 
pression. “Unless all my reasoning 
thus far is entirely wrong, Allan Ram- 
sey’s body will never be found!” 


ine 


Chief Brooks, in the act of lighting 
a cigar, paused to stare at his com- 
panion in astonishment. 

“Never be found!” he ejaculated. 
“Great heavens, Jack, what do you 
mean?” 

“Just what I said,” was the quiet re- 
ply. “This is no common homicide, be- 
lieve me. The person who committed 
it planned so well that without Ram- 
sey’s head we should have nothing to 
build our case upon. Certain discov- 
eries I made there in the bathroom make 
me feel sure that the body has vanished 
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as completely as though it never had 
existed.” 

Chief Brooks completed the lighting 
of his cigar with shaking fingers. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. ‘What 
a poser! But what—— How have 
you managed to come to such a con- 
clusion, Jack?” 

“From what I found there in the 
bathtub. It had been rinsed, of course, 
but there was a faint odor remaining 
which told the story. Allan Ramsey’s 
body was destroyed by a strong solu- 
tion of a mixture of acids; the result- 
ing liquid was run off through the drain 
pipe. Such a thing is perfectly feasi- 
ble, you know, provided the criminal 
has the time and the material at his 
disposal. In this case he undoubtedly 
had both.” 

“But why didn’t he include the head 
in his awful brew? Why leave that be- 
hind when it is about the only thing 
that can convict him? Without it we 
shouldn’t have a leg to stand on. With- 
out a portion of the body of the mur- 
dered man or an eyewitness to the crime 
we could not legally prove that a mur- 
der had been committed. Circumstan- 
tial evidence alone could not convict in 
such a case.” 

“True enough, chief. But fortunately 
for us and for justice we have the head. 
As to why it was not destroyed, I can 
only guess. The crime of passion usu- 
ally has its inconsistencies. I think this 
is a case of that sort. As a matter of 
fact, it is by means of the head and 
a few other clews that I expect to track 
down the murderer. It must have taken 
considerable acid to destroy that body 
quickly, though I understand that Ram- 
sey was a small man. It should be 
fairly easy to find out where and by 
whom that acid was purchased.” 

Later that afternoon, comfortably 
seated in a big armchair in his own lit- 
tle den far uptown, Inspector Walsh 
puffed slowly at a large brier pipe and 
pondered over his morning’s work. As 
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usual he had not divulged all that he 
had discovered. His greatest weakness 
was a strong love of the dramatic, and 
he always kept some important clew to 
himself until his quarry was as good as 
cornered. Since he seldom failed to get 
his man, his superiors, who knew this 
failing, ignored it and allowed him to 
run matters to suit himself. 

Just now the detective was studying 
two things of which he had made no 
mention to any one. One was the piece 
of paper he had taken from Ramsey’s 
telephone stand, the other was the bit 
of canvas he had cut out of the painting. 
With the two spread out on the table 
in front of him, he smoked and pon- 
dered. 

“A woman’s hand,” he was thinking, 
as he fingered the sheet of paper. “A 
name and a telephone number—F. 
Maillard, 734-2 Park.’ Not in the di- 
rectory under that name; must be a 
hotel or a boarding house.” 

He reached for his telephone and 
called for the information operator, 
with whom he held a short conversa- 
tion. 

“Just as I guessed,” he muttered to 
himself, when he put the receiver back 
on its hook. “A theatrical lodging house 
in the West End—the model, perhaps. 
I’ll ask Miss Brown to look her up. 
Now for that finger print.” 

He picked up the piece of painted 
canvas and looked at it through his 
magnifying glass. By now the paint 
was fairly dry and hard and the power- 
ful lense distinctly brought out the im- 
pression of a thumb, which had been 
placed there while the paint was still 
moist. From a steel filing cabinet the 
detective took a huge book, which was 
crammed with photographs of finger 
prints. 

“Not here,” he soliloquized, after a 
careful search. “I hardly expected that 
it would be. It is short and flat, very 
fine-grained—the thumb of a man of 
good birth and refinement, I should say. 











Allan Ramsey was probably that, but 
the print is not his; his fingers—if the 
description I have of him is correct— 
were the usual artist’s type, very long 
and slender. This must belong to the 
assassin. He made it when he fastened 
Ramsey’s head in the canvas.” 

He locked up the paper and the bit 
of canvas in the cabinet, shook the 
ashes out of his pipe, and left the room. 
Half an hour later he walked into 
Brooks’ office, finding the chief. still 
there, but just about to go home. The 
events of the morning had made him 
almost forget that the day was Sunday. 

“I wish you would have every cabby 
who has a stand in the neighborhood 
of Dagmar Hall looked up,” said Walsh. 
“Pay especial attention to the ‘night 
owls’ and let me have a report on it 
right away.” 

“All right; I'll see to it,” Chief 
Brooks replied. “You think the mur- 
derer may have used a cab, then?”’ 

“Possibly,” Inspector Walsh 


ad- 


mitted. “Has Miss Brown come in 
yet?” , 

“She’s on her way here now. Was 
out of town when we located her. It’s 


you know. She should be 


an off day, 
here presently.’ 

Fifteen minutes later Miss Judith 
Brown entered the room. She was an 
attractive brunette of twenty-eight, 
with a slight, pretty figure and an ex- 
ceedingly bright face. She had been 
an actress—a specialist in character 
parts—before she joined the detective 
department, and she had proved her 
worth in more than one perplexing case. 
She greeted the two men cheerfully. 

“It’s the Ramsey murder, I suppose,’ 
she remarked. 
The past week of ‘do nothing’ has made 
me restless.” 

Ina few brief words Inspector Walsh 
explained just what he wanted done, 
and gave his assistant the lodging-house 
address. When she had gone he turned 


“T’m glad you need me. 


to the chief. 
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“I’m off,” he announced. “If any- 
thing turns up at this end telephone 
me at Ramsey’s apartment, or send 
word to my rooms. You'll find me at 
one place or the other.” 


Walsh entered Dagmar Hall a short 
time later and made his way directly 
to Ramsey’s studio. Nodding to the 
policeman who had been detailed to 
watch the premises he opened the door 
with the key he had brought with him 
and went inside. By this time it was 
dusk, and the detective’s first act was 
to switch on the electric lights. Then 
he began to examine the rooms for the 
second time that day; this time with a 
thoroughness which seemed to include 
every speck of dust in the apartment. 
He was always at his best when work- 
ing alone and unwatched. 

Dropping on his knees he wormed his 
way over the floor of the studio. Twice 
he scratched up some minute substance 
and placed it in an envelope. Finally, 
satisfied that the floor had nothing more 
to tell him, he went into the bedroom 
and the two 
large closets which opened out of it. 
One of these contained clothing and 
other personal articles of its owner; the 
other had apparently been used as a 
It was filled with 
an assortment of odds and ends, tools 
of the painter’s craft, and several empty, 
or half empty, jugs and cans. Inspec- 
tor Walsh seemed very much interested 
in the latter articles. 

Lifting each of these in turn, he 
Finally he 


overhauled contents of 


kind of storeroom. 


sniffed at its contents. 
paused over two green glass carboys 
which, from their appearance, seemed 
kind. 
They were unlabeled and they had been 
pushed to the very back of the closet 
behind a pile of dusty canvas. 
“H’m,” Walsh murmured, stroking 


to have contained oil of some 


his chin. “These are what the stuff 
was brought here in. They’re not dusty 
aithough they were hidden behind 
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things which are. He poured a little 
varnish into each of them after they 
were empty to destroy the odor. No 
label, of course. A man clever enough 
to plan this thing would think of that. 
But those bottles can be traced. Not 
many dealers carry the stuff in such 
quantities.” 

He put the bottles back where he had 
found them and locked the closet. 
Then he went into the bathroom and 
closely inspected the tub, lying down 
on the floor to look at the bottom of 
it, which stood on legs about -four 
inches high. Before he left the room 
he unscrewed the electric-light bulb 
near the shaving mirror and examined 
its socket carefully. 

His next move was to return to the 
studio and make a round of the win- 
dows. At length he opened one of these 
and stepped out onto the iron balcony, 
from which he lowered himself to the 
fire escape. Halfway down this, by the 
light of his pocket torch, he found 
something that made him chuckle. Re- 
turning up the fire escape he climbed to 
the almost flat roof and went to peer 
down through the skylight. Here he 
remained for a minute or two. Then 
he went back into the studio, took the 
mutilated picture from the easel, and 
laid it flat on the floor. The closest 
inspection of this, however, failed to 
show him anything new, and he finally 
gave it up. Going to the hall door 
he called in the officer on guard. 

“Give me a lift, Tom,” he requested. 
“T’d like to take a look at the inside 
of that skylight.” 

The policeman grinned and planted 
himself beneath the glass. 

“Get right up on me shoulders, 
said. 

Five minutes later Inspector Walsh 
dropped to the floor, convinced beyond 
doubt that his first theory had been cor- 
rect and that the murderer had entered 
the studio by means of the fire escape 
and the skylight. In all probability, 


” 


he 
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too, he reasoned, Ramsey had been shot 
down from outside, the assassin having 
knelt on the roof and raised the un- 
fastened skylight without being noticed 
by the artist, who was busy just below 
him. 

The detective was in the act of leay- 
ing the studio, satisfied that he had un- 
earthed every clew it contained, when 
the telephone rang shrilly. It was 
Chief Brooks talking. 

“Hurry to my office, Jack,” he cried, 
in an excited tone. “There’s the devil 
to pay! Ramsey's head has _ been 
stolen!” 


Ill. 


The news was startling enough to 
shatter even Inspector Walsh’s habitual 
composure. Ramsey’s head stolen? It 
was impossible! Gasping a half-inaudi- 
ble assent to his chief’s order he hung 
up the telephone receiver and rushed 
down the stairs. 

It was a wildly furious chief of police 
whom the detective found in his office. 
srooks’ iron-gray hair fairly bristled 
as he paced the floor like a trapped 
beast. Coroner Slade, visibly dismayed 
and very nervous, was watching him 
from a chair in the corner. 

“Jack,” Chief Brooks burst out, as 
the detective entered, “we’re a bunch 
of yaps! This fellow is playin’ us for 
suckers! With that head gone we 
might as well quit.” 

Walsh nodded grimly. On the way 
downtown he had regained his self-con- 
trol to a certain extent, but even now 
he was tense as a fiddle string. 

“Tell me the facts,” he snapped, 
looking at the coroner. 

“T took the head to my office,’ Doc- 
tor Slade explained, “to keep it until 
to-morrow morning, when I intended 
to turn it over to our regular under- 
taker to be embalmed. This is Sunday, 
you know, and I delayed matters a little 
on that account. I put the head in a 
black leather bag and locked it in a 

















closet. I went home to dinner, and 
while I was gone a man came with a 
note—supposedly from me—directing 
my office assistant to give him the bag. 
The assistant happens to be a new man, 
not very familiar with my handwriting, 
and he unlocked the closet and gave 
the bag up.” F 

“Like a fool!’ Chief Brooks ex- 
ploded, no longer able to keep silent. 

.“The man should have known better. 
That note was——” 

“Let me see it, please,” Walsh inter- 
rupted; and bent eagerly over the note 
which the coroner handed him. After 
a short examination of the signature— 
the body of the note was typed—he 
looked up. 

“Have you a description of the fel- 
low, doctor?” he asked. 

“Yes. Rather tall, slight build, fair 
complexion, dressed in a brown suit, 
and wearing a derby hat,” Doctor Slade 
answered tersely. 

The detective seemed a little disap- 
pointed and puzzled for an instant. 
Then he added: 





“Is there anything more—any clew 
as to who he is?”’ 

“Not exactly; but there is something 
else which is the direct cause of my 
being informed of the theft right away, 
and not, as might otherwise have hap- 
pened, being left to find it out for my- 
self to-morrow morning. When he got 
the head the thief jumped into a taxi 
which he had waiting outside and 
shouted the direction ‘ferry’ to the 
chauffeur. My man heard this and it 
made him uneasy. ‘That’s why he tel- 
ephoned me immediately.” 

Inspector Walsh smiled. “He slipped 
there,” he muttered, half to himself, 
“unless the direction was given pur- 
posely to mislead us. I wish your man 
had noted the license number of that 
taxicab. 
search of the cab stands?” he added, 
turning to Chief Brooks. 


Heard anything from your 
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“By gad!” The chief brought his 
closed fist down in the palm of his other 
hand with a clap. “I'd almost forgotten. 
Just as Slade flashed his news on me, 
I was told that they have two taxi 
drivers downstairs. They must be our 
men.” 

“Two, eh? That’s odd,’”’ Walsh com- 
mented as the chief touched a button 
on his desk and gave a brief order to 
the man who answered the ring. 

A few minutes later two men in the 
semiuniforms of public chauffeurs were 
ushered into the room by a plain-clothes 
policeman, who saluted Chief Brooks. 

“The tall man is Jim Dugan, sir,” he 
explained, indicating the taller of the 
two chauffeurs; “the other’s name is 
Collins. I’ve know ’em both for some 
time. They’ve got a queer yarn to tell. 
Collins, spin your story to the chief.” 

“Well, it’s like this, sir,” Collins, thus 
ordered, began, in much the manner 
of a small boy who has been caught 
apple stealing. “Last night, about 
eleven-thirty, I was at my stand in Pine 
Street when a guy comes along carryin’ 
two heavy bundles. He wants to hire 
me to take him uptown, he says, and 
there'll be a good tip in the job if I 
do as I’m told and keep my mouth 
shut. He’s playin’ a birthday joke on 
a friend, he says, and he needs my help. 

“Well, we strike a bargain, and he 
has me take him up to the end of the 
alley that runs between Union and Fil- 
bert Streets. Here he tells me to wait 
until he comes back, if it’s all night. 
He leaves me, goin’ off up the alley 
with his two boxes. 

“The clock on the dash says two 
o’clock when he shows up again, walkin’ 
fast and without his boxes. I’m about 
half asleep, an’ almost before I know 
there he’s in the ‘Second 
Street Ferry and hurry,’ he says to me. 
At the ferry he pays me off and starts 
toward the railroad depot. 
That’s the last I see of him, sir.” 

When the chauffeur had finished, In- 


he’s cab. 


across 
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spector Walsh, who had listened quietly, 
looked at him shrewdly. 

“What did this fare of yours look 
like?” he asked. “Was he old or 
young? Can you describe the two 
boxes he had with him?” 

“He was about thirty-five, I should 
think, sir,’ Collins replied, “about mid- 
dle height, with a darkish mustache, and 
he wore dark clothes. The boxes were 
about two feet square, maybe, painted 
green, and with rope handles. I don’t 
know what they had inside of ’em, of 
course, but they were pretty heavy.” 

“H’m. What is your story?” Walsh 
turned to Dugan. 

“It’s shorter, sir. My stand is on 
Townsend Street near the S. P. depot. 
At mebbe a quarter to three this same 
guy, near as I can figure it, comes 
across from the depot and has me carry 
him uptown to Lobos Square. That’s 
all I know, sir.” 

Chief Brooks nodded dismissal to the 
policeman. “You can go,” he told the 
cabmen, “but leave your addresses. 
We may want you to identify the fellow 
in a day or two.” 

The instant the men had left the office 
Inspector Walsh turned to the chief. 

“It was the murderer, all right,” he 
declared. “I could almost swear to it, 
chief. Those green boxes clinch mat- 
ters. They were the cases around the 
acid carboys—I found ’em in Ramsey’s 
store closet this evening, and there is 
a smudge of green paint on the iron 
railing of the fire escape. The whole 
thing tallies nicely. He went through 
the alley to the fire escape and climbed 
up to the roof, carrying the acid with 
him. He had a rope, I suppose, to pull 
the flasks up onto the ladder and lower 
them into the room after he had killed 
his man. The long drive in the taxis 
was probably done to hide his trail. 
It’s an old dodge. I wish we had Miss 
Brown’s report; time is important. We 


must get hold of that head before he 
can treat it as he did the body.” 
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“She will probably report to me to- 
night,” said Chief Brooks. ‘We'll wait 
a while and see. Have you any idea 
who this fellow is, Jack?” 

“No, but I expect to know his name 
soon. I have his thumb print and I’ve 
trailed him from beginning to end of 
the murder. He’s clever and pretty 
nervy—stealing that head took courage 
—but we'll get him. Get ’em both, I 
should say, for there seems to be an 
accomplice, although I’m pretty sure 
that only one man was directly con- 
cerned in the murder.” 

When Miss Brown entered the room 
nearly an hour later the three men 
looked at her expectantly. Each felt 
instinctively that what she had to tell 
them would go far toward a solution 
of the mystery. 

“Well?” Inspector Walsh demanded. 

“T’ve located the model,” the girl an- 
swered, dropping into a chair, “but she’s 
not the Maillard woman. F. Maillard 
is another person entirely and has noth- 
ing whatever to do with this business, 
although she has posed for Mr. Ram- 
sey. She is merely a friend of his latest 
model, the one who posed for the pic- 
ture we are interested in. Her name is 
Edith Bereford. She’s an English 
blonde and a raving beauty. She has 
been posing for Ramsey the past three 
months and she was engaged to marry 
him. She knew nothing of his death 
until I told her of it, and, of course, 
she hadn’t a hand in it—at any rate, 
not knowingly.” 

She paused for an instant, and there 
was a jubilant sparkle in her eyes which 
told her audience that they would soon 
hear something very important. 

“T approached the Bereford girl,” she 
resumed, “in the character of a maga- 
zine illustrator looking for a model for 
some special work. I asked her to pose 
for me, but she refused. Said she had 
posed her last picture. After a while 
she told me that she was engaged to 
marry Allan Ramsey and that they 




















would marry directly after the closing 
of the Findlay Art Exhibit. It was for 
this that Ramsey painted his master- 
piece, and both he and the model had 
reason to believe that it would win the 
grand prize. Now for the really im- 
portant part of what I’ve learned. 

“A month or so before Ramsey met 
Miss, Bereford he began a_ painting 
which at that time he intended to place 
in the exhibition. The model for this 
picture was a certain ex-musical-hall 
singer called ‘La Juanita.’ She is a 
South American, they say, and was all 
the rage in Paris two years ago. Then 
her voice failed and she came over here 
to take up posing. She has rather a 
fast reputation even among people who 
are not exactly prudish, and she was, 
at one time violently attached to Ram- 
sey. She is said to have created a tre- 
mendous scene when Ramsey severed 
connections with her and began to de- 
vote all his time to Miss Bereford. Re- 
cently La Juanita has been posing for 
a sculptor—a man named Evans—who 
has a studio on Lombard Street. At 
one time Ramsey and Evans were 
friends, but they quarreled over some 
professional matter and since then they 
have not spoken.” 

“That’s the fellow! It’s all plain 
enough now,” Chief Brooks burst out. 
“Miss Brown’s story gives us the mo- 
tive, Jack, and with the evidence you've 
discovered we'll land him nicely. I’ve 
thought from the beginning that it was 
a case of revenge. Spanish 
woman, mad because Ramsey threw her 
over, and insanely jealous of his new 
model, planned the whole thing, and 
Evans helped her to carry it out. 


This 


Be- 
ing a sculptor, he has the necessary 
knowledge of anatomy and— 

“Not quite so fast, chief; not quite 
so fast,’ Walsh interrupted, smiling. 
“There’s a lot of truth in what you say, 
but some few points are still a little 
vague. However, I more than half 
agree with you, and time is important. 
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We must get them before they dispose 
of the head. 

“T thought there must be a woman 
in it. Only a woman’s insane jealousy 
can account for the mutilated picture 
and the head being found as it was. 
Then common sense came to the rescue 
and they tried to retrieve the situation 
by stealing the head. The tall young 
fellow who called at Doctor Slade’s 
office was the girl in man’s clothing, un- 
less I’m much mistaken. She must have 
been in the studio at the time of the 
murder, too, dressed in her usual attire. 
That’s the only way I can account for 
that red cloth button I picked up on 
the stairway. No one in the house 
owned such a button and the models 
all had to use the back stairway in going 
to and from the The 
had been cleaned Saturday evening and 
no button was there then. The man en- 
tered through the skylight and cpened 
the door for her late Saturday night. 
That must be it.” 

He stood up and began to pace back 
and forth, chewing violently at the cigar 
in his mouth as he did so. After a 
few minutes’ thought, he turned to Miss 
Brown. 

“What sort of place is this studio 


studios, stairs 


of Evans’?” he asked. “Do you 
know ?” 
“Ves. I looked it overt from the out- 


side before I came here. It’s very sim- 
ilar to Ramsey’s. Top of the building, 
glass roof, fire escape and all.” 
“Good!” Inspector Walsh grinned 
delightedly. “I have a plan, chief,” he 
went on, “and we’d better try it right 
away. It all depends on whether or 
not we are in time; but I think we are. 
They wouldn’t attempt anything before 
this evening for fear of an interruption. 
In any case we have the thumb print 
and the other evidence; if we can lay 
hands on the head our case is complete.” 
Half an hour later a man in the work- 
ing clothes of a telephone repair man 
approached the rear of a three-story 
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building on Lombard Street. Slung 
over his shoulder he carried a small bag, 
and although he moved rapidly a close 
observer might have noticed that he 
limped slightly as he walked. At that 
hour, however, there was nobody in 
sight, and without being observed the 
man reached the back of the building 
and pulled himself up onto the fire es- 
cape which hung over the alley. A 
couple of minutes later he was on the 
roof. 

Moving very slowly and carefully, 
noiseless as a shadow, Inspector Walsh 
crawled along until he came to the 
raised edge of a large skylight. A dark 
curtain had been drawn over this on 
the inside, but a glow around the edges 
of it indicated that the room below was 
lighted, and it was not long before the 
detective found a spot where he could 
peer between the rim of the curtain and 
the sash, down into the room. When he 
did so he caught his breath with a little 
hiss. 

The room was large and similar in 
its general plan to the studio in which 
Allan Ramsey had been murdered. 
Several half-completed figures of clay 
and plaster proclaimed it the workroom 
of a sculptor. A little to one side of 
the skylight was a table, and near this 
table two people were standing. Both 
were dressed as men. One was tall and 
slender; the other shorter and more 
heavily built, with a dark mustache 
and a bald head. The taller of the two, 
in spite of the man’s clothing, was a 
woman, a woman with a pretty, though 
sensual face, and a wealth of straw- 
colored hair. She was smoking a ciga- 
rette and watching her companion, who 
was pouring an amber liquid into a 
large vessel set on a little tripod on the 
table. 

When the vessel was about two-thirds 
full the man crossed the room and re- 
turned with a small metal contrivance 
to which several feet of flexible wire 
were attached. Placing this under the 
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vessel, he screwed the plug on the 
end of the wire into an empty light 
socket and switched on the current. In 
about five minutes the mixture in the 
bowl began to seethe and boil. 

“So that’s it, eh?” thought Walsh, 
“That’s how he heated the mixture in 
Ramsey’s tub—a portable heating plate, 
I thought that was how it was done.” 

As it boiled, the liquid in the vessel 
began to give out fumes, and the 
woman coughed. Noting this, the man 
stepped to a window and opened it part 
way at the top. Then he went into an- 
other room and came back with a black 
leather traveling bag in his hand. When 
he saw this, Inspector Walsh suddenly 
stood up to his full height and flashed 
the light from a pocket lamp which he 
held in his hand, up over his head. 
Three times he waved the little torch 
in a half circle; then he knelt by the 
skylight again. 

By this time the man had removed 
something wrapped in a cloth from the 
bag. He was in the act of dropping 
this into the seething mixture when 
there was a loud, peremptory knock at 
the hall door. For an instant, white as 
chalk, the man and the woman stared 
at each other; then he slipped the thing 
in his hand back into the bag and closed 
it. When he had switched off the cur- 
rent of the heater he motioned toward 


the open door of the next room. The 
woman was moving that way when 
there came another loud knock. Fol- 


lowing directly upon this there was a 
crash of splintering wood and glass and 
the fell inward to admit Chief 
Brooks and half a dozen policemen. 

Inspector Walsh was smiling exult- 
antly as he dropped through the open 
skylight into the studio. 

“We've got ’em both, chief,’ he 
cried; “got ’em with the goods! The 
head’s there in the bag, and this mix- 
ture on the table proves how they made 
away with Ramsey’s body. We arrived 
in the very nick of time.” 


door 

















| HERE were many who heard 
him fall. Occupants of the 
adjoining office, those in one 
directly below, persons pass- 
ing through the near corridor, all heard 
the sudden dull thud and felt the mo- 
mentary jar, as when a dead weight 
has fallen. No other sound is just 
like it, none more suggestive, more 
ominous. Ordinary matters sank to 
brief insignificance while startled hear- 
ers paused, ears strained to catch a 
sound that would dispel quickened 
dread and instinctive misgivings. 

They were confirmed, instead, by the 
tread of hurrying feet, by cries of ap- 
prehension and dismay, and presently 
a graceful, very handsome girl of 
eighteen, pale, agitated, and in tears, 
hastened through the corridor to call 
a physician who had an office in the 
same building. She was intercepted, 
however, by a tall, athletic man of 
twenty-five, with smooth-shaved, clean- 
cut features, who was just leaving his 
own office. He was Gerald Floyd, a 
private detective. 

“Good heavens!” he _ exclaimed, 
keenly rgarding her. “What’s the mat- 
ter, Miss Devoll? What’s the trou- 
ble?” 

“My uncle!” she gasped, pausing. 
“Judge Slocum has just dropped dead 
in his private office.” 

“Judge Slocum—dead !” 

“I fear so. I want Doctor Mercer as 
quickly as possible. I must hurry 
and——” 

“Wait, let me call him for you,” 
Floyd quickly volunteered. “Go back to 
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your uncle. I'll bring the physician at 
once.” 

“Oh, if you'll be so good 

But the detective did not wait for 
an answer, nor did he see the very ap- 
preciative light in the girl’s tearful blue 
eyes. He would have been glad to have 
seen it, for he had, for some time, 
stood a bit in awe of those large, ex- 
pressive blue eyes of hers, a merely 
friendly acquaintance having given rise 
to much warmer sentiments on his part, 
and to secret aspirations which he some- 
how felt were exceedingly presumptu- 
ous. 

Gerald Floyd was well acquainted 
with the venerable jurist, her uncle, a 
retired judge of the circuit court, a 
man then well over seventy, who for 
the past five years had confined his le- 
gal work to the care of several large 
estates of which he long had been 
trustee. Though a man of consider- 
able wealth he had remained a bache- 
lor, occupying a fine home of his own, 
with an elderly housekeeper and a fos- 
ter son, whom he had adopted more 
than twenty before, and later 
with the niece mentioned, Sybil Devoll, 
the orphan daughter of a deceased 
sister. 

Floyd knew Judge Slocum to be a 
man of sterling integrity, of firm and 


9 





years 


inflexible disposition, a rigid disciplina- 
rian, reserved and unostentatious, in 
spite of his ample fortune, and practi- 
cal and provident even to the extent 
of requiring his niece, of whom he 
really was very fond, to assist him in 
his law office, rather than to be idle 
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in the home to which he had warmly 
welcomed her five years before. 

Detective Floyd quickly found the 
physician, a suave, agreeable man of 
middle age, and they hurriedly ap- 
proached Judge Slocum’s office, which 
was at one end of the second-floor cor- 
ridor. 

“I’m quite mystified, Mr. Floyd, as 
weil as shocked,” Doctor Mercer was 
saying. “I’ve known Judge Slocum for 
many years. We were very good 
friends, in fact, and I supposed him in 
perfect health,,for a man of his age. 
I’m quite amazed at his dropping off 
so suddenly.” 

Floyd did not reply. They entered 
the large, handsomely furnished office, 
where an elderly clerk, a young girl 
stenographer, and a tall, fashionably 
clad youth of twenty-two were stand- 
ing near the open door of a private 
room. The last, Judge Slocum’s 
adopted son, Richard Slocum, was a 
thin-featured, quite ghastly looking 
young man, whose pallid skin and 
somewhat sunken eyes denoted that his 
habits were not exemplary. Dick Slo- 
cum had, in fact, while at college and 
since his return three months before, 
established the reputation of being a 
high-roller. 

“Walk right in, doctor,” he said a 
bit coldly, when the two men entered. 
“Dad’s dead and gone, and I really 
don’t know how you can be of any 
service. Cousin Sybil insisted, though, 
that you must be called. It strikes me 
that.an undertaker is theonly man really 
needed—certainly not a detective,” he 
pointedly added with a_ supercilious 
stare at Floyd. 

“I knew your father very well, Mr. 
Slocum,” Floyd replied with a quick, 
searching scrutiny. “It would be 
strange, indeed, if I had no interest in 
his sudden death.” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“Do you object to my remaining 
here?” 


“There are always objections, in such 
a case, to the presence of the police, or 
a detective,” Slocum said bluntly. “It 
is quitely likely to be misinterpreted, 
you know, and the fatality erroneously 
ascribed to suicide or to foul play.” 

“T don’t agree with you.” Floyd’s 
keen gray eyes narrowed ominously, 
“T’m not here as a detective. There 
may be nothing to detect.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, Mr. Floyd, as far 
as that goes, now that you're here,” 
said Slocum more graciously. “Don’t 
be offended. I’m deucedly upset, you 
see, and not quite myself. Come in, 
sir, by all means.” 

Floyd hardly needed the permission, 
for he had no intention of being ex- 
cluded. He bowed a bit coldly and 
entered the private office, where the 
body of Judge Slocum was still lying 
on the floor where he had fallen, a 
few feet from his rolltop desk and 
about the same distance from a steam 
radiator near the side wall. His arms 
were extended. His upturned face was 
quite drawn and distorted, as if a sud- 
den excruciating pain had accompanied 
the fatal stroke and caused the expres- 
sion of agony. 

“T want to thank you.” Sybil Devoll, 
sobbing softly, arose from the desk 


‘chair and touched the detective’s arm. 


“It was very good of you to bring 
Doctor Mercer so quickly. I am very 
grateful.” 

“Please don’t mention it,” Floyd said 
quietly with a glance at the physician, 
who at once began an examination of 
the body. “Fortunately, Miss Devoll, 
I found him in his office. Was Judge 
Slocum alone here when he_ was 
stricken ?” 

“No, sir,” 


with him. 


said Sybil. “Richard was 
I was at my desk in the 
Mr. Green and Miss Ly- 
ons also were there,” she added, re- 
ferring to the clerk and the stenog- 
“The door was partly open, 


outer office. 


rapher. 

















Mr. Floyd, and we heard him fall very 
heavily.” 

“What was he doing?” Floyd in- 
quired, glancing at the open desk. ‘‘He 
evidently did not fall from his desk 
chair.” 

“Why 
questioned, 
of that?” 

“The position of the body,” Floyd 
informed him. “His head is toward 
the chair and his feet directly away 
from it and toward the radiator. He 
would lie in the reverse position if 
he had pitched forward out of his 
chair. Only if he had slipped out of 
it and slid to the floor could his head 
be toward the chair, and there would 
in that case have been no very violent 
fall.” 

“T see.’ Slocum frowned again in 
disapproval. “You detectives are al- 
ways seeking something suggestive, or 
incriminating, as if your reputation and 
income depended upon finding it. 
That’s why the presence of a detective 
in such a case as this is always mis- 
leading and undesirable.” 

Miss Devoll gazed at him in surprise, 
a quick flush of resentment in her pale 
cheeks, for both his remarks and bear- 
ing bordered upon insolence; but Floyd 
did not appear to resent it, and checked 
a remonstrance that arose to the girl’s 
lips. 

“Don’t make a mountain of a mole- 
hill, Mr. Slocum,” he said blandly. 
“There is no occasion.” 

“There should be none, at least,” 
Slocum retorted. “As a matter of fact, 
my dad was not in his desk chair. He 
had arisen while talking with me and 
was walking to and fro. I was seated 
near the side window. He stopped to 
look from the front window, while 
speaking, and all of a sudden he reeled 
and clutched his breast with both hands, 
as if he felt a sudden terrible pain in 
his heart. Before I could stir, or even 
question him, he staggered and fell 


tersely 
there 


evidently?” Slocum 
“What evidence is 
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where you see him. He was dead, I 
think, when he struck the floor.” 

“Quite probably.” Floyd bowed and 
turned to the physician. “What do you 
find, doctor?’ he inquired, crouching 
with him near the body. 

“He is dead,” Doctor Mercer said 
gravely, while he replaced a_ stetho- 
scope in his pocket. ‘There is no ques- 
tion about it.” 

“And the cause ? 
ion?” 

“Heart disease. 
some unsuspected organic 
Doctor Mercer said confidently. “Only 
an autopsy would reveal it with ab- 
solute certainty. I see no reason why 
it culminated at just this time. That, 
however, does not appear to be ma- 
terial.” 

Detective Floyd did not reply. He 
was gazing furtively at the right hand 
of the dead man, which was lying 
palm upward on the floor nearly in 
front of him. Near the base of the 
thumb were three small yellow spots, 
quite inconspicuous, as if specks of 
some substance of dull gilt hue were 
cleaving to the skin. 

Floyd eyed them intently. He won- 
dered what they were and how they 
came there. The physician arose and 
went to speak to Slocum and Miss De- 
voll, who were holding a whispered con- 
ference near the front window, and 
the detective seized the opportunity 
thus presented. With the point of his 
knife blade he removed the small yel- 
low flecks, quickly scraping them from 
the skin, and then he turned to the 
side window to examine them covertly. 

“Specks of gilding, or yellow bronze 
powder.” Floyd glanced casually 
around the room. “LEvidently from the 
radiator, as nothing else in the room 
is coated with gilt bronze. But it’s 
not new, nor recently gilded. The sub- 
stance should not have rubbed off, or 
adhered to his hand, even though it 
was pressed hard on the radiator,” he 





What is your opin- 


There probably was 
disorder,” 
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reasoned. “Only fresh gilding might 
do that—unless there was some other 
cause.” 

Floyd was quite puzzled by this sin- 
gular bit of evidence. He could not 
account for it on the palm of the dead 
man’s hand. He wondered whether, in- 
stead of walking to and fro and look- 
ing from the front window, as Slocum 
had stated, he in reality had been stand- 
ing with his hand on the radiator. The 
location and position of the body de- 
noted that he had. It would have been 
quite natural, moreover, for one talk- 
ing with a person seated near the side 
window. 

“But why should Slocum lie about 
it? Why misrepresent so simple a cir- 
cumstance?” Floyd asked himself. 
“Had he some covert reason for want- 
ing to exclude me? Was he in some 
way responsible for his foster father’s 
death? If so, with what motive, and 
how was it done?” 

Though his calm, clean-cut face did 
not reflect his thoughts, Floyd’s suspi- 
cions were aroused, and he at once took 
steps to confirm them. He replaced 
the knife in his pocket, then turned 
and made a suggestion, wondering how 
it would be received. 

“Why don’t you have an autopsy 
performed, Mr. Slocum?” he inquired. 
“That would probably explain his sud- 
den death.” 

“Nonsense!” 
sented it, frowning darkly. “TI 
thank you, Mr. Floyd, for making such 


Slocum instantly re- 
don’t 
a suggestion. There is no occasion 
for an autopsy. There are no suspi- 
circumstances—absolutely none. 

+ | 


incé 
Men drop dead almost daily, and my 


cious 


father’s death was a perfectly natural 
one,” he declared emphatically, “Til 
not consent to an autopsy.” 

“J don’t think, myself, Mr. Floyd, 
that i Mercer 


one is necessary,” Doctor 
said blandly. 

“Certainly not, nor will I allow it, 
“The body 


” 


Slocum again asserted. 
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shall be taken home as soon as possi- 
ble. I will notify an undertaker at 
once,” he cried quite vehemently, has- 
tening to a telephone in the outer of- 
fice, to which the physician gravely fol- 
lowed him. 

Floyd glanced at Sybil Devoll. She 
was ghastly pale and trembling per- 
ceptibly, with a look of mingled awe 
and apprehension in her glistening eyes, 
She came nearer and laid her hand 
on the detective’s arm. 


ey 


You don’t suspect there was— 
there was anything wrong, do you?” 
she asked in quavering whispers. “You 


think my uncle’s death was a—a natu- 
ral one, don’t you?” 

“It certainly appears so,” Floyd told 
“Doctor Mercer seems 


” 


her evasively. 
reasonably sure of it. 

“T would be horrified if it—if it were 
not!” Sybil whispered, shuddering 
from head to foot. 

“But suppose it were not?” queried 
Floyd; and she felt his hand placed 
ge “Suppose it were not,” 
he repeated, regarding her more 
“You would want the whole 


+] i 
ntly on hers. 


gravely. 


truth discovered and disclosed, Miss 
Devoll, wouldn’t you?” 
“The truth—the whole truth!” She 


seemed to realize now what his im-, 


ressive questions signified. “Oh, Mr. 
k that the curse 


i 
] d, you don’t think 


“a 
1¢ 
or crime, as 


well as the shadow oi 
death, has fallen upon my home, do 
you She hesitated for a moment 
when he did not iswer, and then 


elanced quickly at the upturned white 
face of the 

had been like a loving father to her. 
i want it discovered, Mr. 


he said more 


venerable matt who long 
ves, I woul 
Floyd, and made known,” s 
firmly, and her fine features hardened 
ightly. “My duty to him, regardless 
of myself or of others, would require 
that shall be hidden,” she 
added with subdued feeling. “If you 





nothing 


” 


really suspect—— 

















“T have no definite suspicions, Miss 
Devoll.” 

“You have misgivings, at least, or 
you would not speak to me in this way,” 
Sybil insisted. “Oh, Mr. Floyd, don’t 
evade me at a time like this,” she 
pleaded with a pathetic look at him. 
“If my uncle is the victim of a crime, 
or of any wrongdoing, it should ‘be 
discovered and disclosed. I would be 
as guilty as his wronger, if I were to 
suppress it.” 

“T agree with you,” Floyd said 
gently. “But I know nothing definite 
yet,” he again informed her. “Your 
cousin, Dick Slocum, is not employed 
here, is he?” 

“No, he is not. Dick has done noth- 
ing in the way of business since he 
left college.” 

“Had he been here long when Judge 
Slocum was stricken?” 

“About twenty minutes. They were 
talking alone here part of the time.” 

“Part of it?” queried Floyd. “How 
long was Dick alone here?” 

“Nearly ten minutes. Uncle was 
looking over the books with Mr. Green 
in the outer office when Dick came in. 
He at once entered the private office, 
and was talking here with his father 
the rest of the time,” said Sybil nerv- 
ously. 

“About what?” Floyd inquired. 
“You have said that the door was partly 
open. Tell me frankly, Miss Devoll, 
whether Judge Slocum’s death was 
induced by unusual excitement or agi- 
tation,” he insisted. “What were they 
talking about ?” 

“About money and—a woman! 
Sybil faltered for only a moment. 
“Dick is an awful spendthrift and was 
horribly fast when in college,” she ex- 
plained. “He’s infatuated with a New 
York girl, a chorus singer in one of 
the theaters. Her name is Roxy Tate. 
Dick has given her costly jewels and 
is terribly in debt. He declares that 
he is going to marry the girl.” 
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” 





“And your uncle 

“All this made him very angry,” 
Sybil went on, interrupting. “He 
threatened to disown Dick, to destroy 
a will which he had made in his favor, 
and to execute another making me his 
only legatee. That will already has 
been drawn up, I think, but not ex- 
ecuted. It is possible, perhaps, with so 
much at stake, that Dick——” 

“Enough of that,” Floyd checked her 
quietly. ‘You have talked here very 


frequently with your uncle. Did he 
sometimes leave his desk chair and 
stand near the radiator when talking 


with you or with other visitors?” 
“Yes, indeed.” Sybil nodded quickly, 
wondering what it signified. “He re- 
ally was in the habit of doing so, Mr. 
Floyd, when talking quite earnestly, 
or if he was at all excited.” 
“Was he excited afternoon? 
Was there any - 
“There 
“Uncle was 
“One moment!” Floyd had been lis- 
tening intently. He heard the click of 
the hook when Slocum replaced the 
telephone A sharper gleam 
leaped up in his eyes, as if born of a 
sudden abrupt decision, and his hand 
closed hard on that of the trembling 
girl. his a word about this, Miss 
Devoll, or a sign of suspicion,” he hur- 
riedly omen ier. ‘“You must leave 
ittome. There may be nothing wrong. 
Let’s hope there is not. Go at once, 
now, and say you are going home, that 
you must be there when the ar- 


this 
altercation or—— 
Sybil interrupted. 
angry and és 


was,” 
very 





receiver, 


I ody 





rives. Ask Dick to call a taxi for you. 
Then depart as quickly as possible.” 

“But, oh, Mr. Floyd 

“Hush! Go at once,” Floyd insisted. 
“Trust me to do what is best.” 

She demurred only for a moment, 


gazing at him with wide, apprehensive 
eyes, fearful that the curse of crime 
had indeed come into her life, and then, 
pathetic glance at the 


with one swift, 
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dead form on the floor, she turned and 
hurried from the room. 


EL, 


Detective Floyd believed he 
right. He felt almost sure that a pre- 
meditated, carefully planned murder 
had been committed. But how, he had 
repeatedly asked himself, had it been 
so artfully committed as to completely 
blind the physician; so craftily»as to 
leave no positive, tangible evidence of 
it; and so boldly that the presence of 
persons in the adjoining room, even, 
had not deterred the For 
there were no bodily wounds, no marks 
or abrasions, no signs of a struggle. 
Strangulation, suffocation, the stealthy 
administration of poison, or the use of 
any ingenious deadly weapon, all 
seemed utterly impossible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Gerald Floyd was not deterred by 
all this obscurity, however, or daunted 


sus- 


was 


assassin? 


by seeming impossibilities. He 
pected that the bronzed radiator fig- 
ured in some way in the sudden fa- 
tality. He realized, too, if he was to 
discover the true cause, that it must 
be speedily accomplished, unobserved 
by the suspected man. His 
tions to Sybil were designed to detain 


instruc- 


hin briefly in the adjoining room. 
The moment she was gone Floyd 
darted to the radiator and hurriedly 
He could discover noth- 
ing wrong, nothing unusual. The gilt 


bronze was perfectly dry and hard. 


examined it. 


There seemed to be no reason, or 
means, for particles of it to have been 
transferred to the dead man’s hand. 
Next Floyd turned to the side win- 
dow at which Slocum was seated. He 
found it unlocked, and that it 
overlooked a paved court about eight 
feet wide. Directly opposite was a 
blank brick wall without windows, that 
of a large public garage, the roof of 
which was about on the level with that 


Saw 
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of the building he was in, only two 
stories above a row of basement offices, 

Floyd gazed out only briefly. There 
was a sharper, more threatening gleam 
in his It had disap- 
peared, however, when he presently de- 
parted, with merely a nod to Sybil, who 
was nearly ready to leave. Upon 
reaching the corridor, however, he 
rushed to. his own office and seized his 
telephone, calling up the construction 
department of the local electric rail- 
way company. 

“Is Coogan, the lineman, there or 
Jimmie Rohan?” he inquired of the 
foreman after making himself known, 


narrowed eyes. 


“Coogan has just come in, Mr, 
Floyd,” was the reply. 
“T want a little information. Send 


him to my office as quickly as possi- 
ble, will you? It’s very important.” 

“Surely! He'll be on his way in 
half a minute.” 

Detective Floyd returned alone to 
Judge Slocum’s office, however, in less 
than twenty minutes. Sybil Devoll had 
departed. The district had 
called and gone. He had seen no ne- 
cessity for an investigation. The body 
of the dead jurist had been removed 
to his residence. But the detective 
found Dick Slocum alone in the pri- 
vate office, engaged in a hasty exami- 
nation of numerous papers and docu- 
ments in his father’s rolltop desk. 

“What—again!” he exclaimed, when 
the detective entered. “Really, Floyd, 
I cannot consent to see you. I’m too 
busy just now, much too busy.” 

“Oh, U'll not interfere with you,’ 
Floyd blandly assured him. “Keep 
right on with your work. I suppose 
you're looking to see whether your 
father left written instructions, 


coroner 


’ 


any 


Slocum, in case of his dying suddenly,” 
he observed a bit dryly. 
“That’s just what I’m doing,” 
cum promptly asserted. 
“I'll not intrude too long upon you.” 
Floyd coolly closed the door and sat 


Slo- 




















down near the side window. “I thought 
you might be interested in what I really 
think about your father’s death.” 

“I’m not,” Slocum bluntly informed 
him. “I don’t care what you think 
about it. Doctor Mercer’s judgment is 
reliable. The coroner is of the same 
opinion.” 

“Both are wrong, nevertheless,” 
Floyd calmly. 

“Wrong, eh?” Slocum turned in the 
swivel chair and gazed more sharply 
at him. He took a cigarette from a 
silver case and deliberately lit it. “See 
here, Floyd, you butted into this with- 
out an invitation. I told you in the 
beginning that I objected to it,” he said 
sharply with a threatening scowl. “I'll 
not stand for it, mind you, if you con- 
tinue to interfere. What do you mean, 
both wrong?” he demanded. 

“Just what I say.” Floyd’s calm 
countenance underwent no change. 
“Both the physician and the coroner 
have overlooked something, which de- 
notes that the true cause of your fa- 
ther’s death may have been a very sin- 
gular accident.” 

“Accident? Nonsense!” said 
cum derisively. ‘“That’s wholly 
surd. You detectives are always 
ging up theories that haven't a 
to stand on. If you-——” 

“Stop a moment.” Floyd checked 
him blandly. He saw that the pocket 
flap on one side of Slocum’s fashion- 
able coat tucked the 
pocket, while the other evidently had 
been drawn out and overhung the 
mouth of the pocket, as if to guard 
against loss or observation of its con- 
tents. “I'll tell you, Slocum, just what 
I mean,” he proceeded suavely. ‘You 
want to know the truth, of course, and 
I’ve been trying to ferret it out for 
you. Come here to the window for a 
moment,” he added, rising. “I want 
to show you something.” 

Slocum hesitated for an instant. The 
gleam in his frowning eyes intensified. 


said 


’ 


Slo- 
ab- 
dig- 


foot 


sack was into 
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His thin face took on a sallow, pasty 
look, as if dread and fear were get- 
ting a grip on him. He arose, never- 
theless, and approached the window, 
dropping his cigarette on the floor and 
crushing it with his foot. 

“Show me_ something?’ 
tioned. ‘What is it?” 

“Look up,” said Floyd, standing by 
his side. “Do you see that insulated 
wire running over the garage and this 
building 7” 

It was attached some fifteen feet 
above the window and about five feet 
to one side, toward the rear of the 
building, a heavy, somewhat sagging 
wire crossing the narrow court. 

“Certainly I see it.” Slocum gazed 
up at it. “I’ve often seen it. What 
about it?” 

“T’ll tell you.” Floyd, standing close 
beside him while he gazed upward, 
deftly slipped his hand into the pocket 
over which the flap was hanging. “I 
noticed it when I was here right after 
your father died.” 


, 


he ques- 


“Well, well, what about it?” Slocum 
asked impatiently. “I have no inter- 
est in the infernal old wire. What’s 


all this signify?” he demanded, return- 
ing to the desk chair. 

“Tl tell you,” Floyd repeated, re- 
suming his seat. “I felt an interest in 
that wire. I’ve had an electric line- 
man, Billie Coogan, go upon the roof 
with me. He knows all about it. It 
belongs to the trolley-line company, and 
it was carried over these two build- 
ings and several others to supply the 
electric power for the Vail Street car 
line, in order to avoid the expense of 
constructing an entirely separate cir- 
cuit from the main line.” 

“Well, what of it?” Slocum’s voice 
had gone husky. He steadied it with 
a manifest effort. Not for an instant 
was the intense scrutiny of his glow- 
ing eyes turned from the detective’s 
face. “I don’t see why the wire has 
any bearing on the case.” 
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“I’m telling you why.” Floyd drew 
forward in his chair. ‘‘That wire, Slo- 
cum, carries an electric current that 
would instantly kill a man. It is heay- 
ily insulated, of course, to prevent any- 
thing of the kind. At one point, how- 
ever, I found that the insulation is 
broken away and exposes the bare wire. 
The damage evidently was done by the 
gale of ten days ago, which caused 
the sagging wire to swing at times 
against an iron vent pipe protruding a 
few feet above the roof, which tore 
off the insulation, which would allow 
the electric current to be diverted. 

“Well, what of it?” Slocum reiter- 
ated. “I’m not interested in it,” he de- 
clared, with vicious asperity, though his 
ghastly face gave him the lie. 

“If you know anything about elec- 
tricity, Slocum, and I think you do” 
—Floyd’s cold, incisive voice hardened 
slightly—“‘you know the strange freaks 
of which it is capable.” 

“IT know nothing about it.” 

“T’ve seen a stroke of lightning in- 
stantly kill a man and burn one shoe 
from his foot, and without leaving an- 
other mark on his garments or per- 
son,’ Floyd went on. “An electric cur- 
rent is sometimes just as erratic. That 
iron pipe from the roof, Slocum, runs 
down through this wall of the office, 
where, careful measurements show, it 
comes almost in contact with the sup- 
ply pipes of the radiator. If the elec- 
tric current were to be diverted from 
the wire, Slocum, by bringing the wire 
in contact with the vent pipe from the 
roof, it might charge this radiator with 
a volume of electricity that would in- 
stantly kill a man, particularly one of 
advanced age and low vitality, if his 
hand were on the radiator. I found 
on your father’s hand, Slocum, par- 
ticles of the dry gilt bronze with which 
the radiator is coated, and which the 
action of such a powerful electric cur- 
rent might have transferred to his 


, 


hand,” Floyd pointedly added. 
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Dick Slocum heard him in silence, 
He appeared unable to speak. He was 
as mute and motionless as if turned to 
stone. The last vestige of color had 
left his drawn face, on which a cold 
moisture had gathered and stood in tiny 
glistening drops on his brow and neck, 
you don’t mean, Floyd, that 
you're fool enough to think my father 
was killed in that way?” he said 
hoarsely, at length, with a violent ef- 
fort to pull himself together. 

“Yes, Slocum; that is just what I 
think.” 

“Nonsense! There is no gale of 
wind. How could the damaged wire 
have touched the vent pipe? How 
could——”’ 

“T’'ll tell you how,” Floyd interrupted, 
“T have solved that part of the mys- 
tery, also.” 

“You have, eh?” 

Slocum swayed a little and settled 
back in his chair. His bloodless face 
wore a look of sullen desperation. His 
narrowed eyes had an expression im- 
possible to describe. Gerald Floyd 
read it, perhaps correctly, and he may 
have decided that, since his doom was 
sealed, the penalty inevitable, it would 
be the better way. 

“T suspected it, Slocum, because you 
stated that your father was looking 
from the front window when stricken, 
while I found evidence that he was 
standing near the radiator, and with 
his hand on it. You knew of his habit 
of doing so,” Floyd sternly accused 
him. “You had learned in some way, 
too, of the damaged wire, and that a 
fatal current might be diverted to the 
radiator. You have been alone 
here and seen evidence of it during the 


seyr 
You 


may 
recent gale.” 

“Damn you, Floyd, for a meddle- 
some dog!” said Slocum. 

“Be that as it may,” Floyd went on 
sternly; “you knew what might fol- 
low if, at the proper moment, you could 
draw the sagging wire into contact 
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with the protruding vent pipe. You not be seen, or the truth suspected, 
knew your father was about to exe- and you’ve not felt it necessary to de- 
cute a will disowning you. You knew _ stroy the line itself. While talking with 
he had not yet destroyed the one made you at the window, Slocum, I took the 
in your favor. You determined to pre- line from your coat pocket.” Floyd 
yent it, that you might wed whom you drew it from his own and displayed 
would and continue your dissolute it. “It is sufficient to convict you of 
career. There is only a blank wall op- this murder. It will send you to the 
posite this window, and the window electric chair. It will——” 

and the wire are so far from the street But it was in the swivel chair, not 
that you felt safe from observation. the electric chair, that Richard Slo- 
During the ten minutes you were alone cum paid the price. Obviously, too, he 
here, you threw over the sagging wire had prepared himself to pay it, in event 
a lead sinker attached to a very fine of detection and exposure. Turning 
silk fish line, so fine it could not be by slow degrees in, the chair while 
easily seen, yet strong enough to serve Floyd was speaking, until his right hand 
your purpose. You meant to cast it was out of view of the detective, it 
far enough over the wire to draw it went ste: " hily to his fob pocket, then 
double under this nearly lowered win- swiftly to his lips. “hen came the 
dow, so that you later could completely crunch of a capsule—and Richard 
remove it, but the sinker took several cum pitched forward in his chair, stone 
turns around the wire and prevented dead. 

that. But it served your murderous It was sad information that Gerald 
purpose. You drew the wire to the Floyd took to Sybil Devoll a little later. 
vent pipe, having the line here under He feared she might never forgive him, 
the nearly closed window, and sent your but he knew he had done right. H 
father to his fate. In the confusion knew, too, that the death of this rec- 
that followed, you easily broke the line reant son left her the sole legatee to 
away from the sinker and drew it, her uncle’s fortune. And the reward 
unobserved, into the room. I found for which he hoped, by far more dear 
the sinker hanging to the wire by a_ to him than fortune, came when the 
bit of the line. You thought it would clouds dispersed and left an azure sky. 


e 





FROM “BOBBY” TO SCO TLAND YARD MAN 


THE London “Bobby,” as the policeman is affectionately termed by the public 
of that metropolis, has his chance for advancement to the position of detec- 
tive if he shows aptitude for the-work. As a general rule, in fact, detectives 
are chosen from the uniformed force. Promotion is determined by examination, 
the only condition being that the constable must have done duty as patrolman 
for twelve months beforehand and that, in the opinion of his superior oflice 


there is reason to believe that he has aptitude for detective work. Usually the 





constable who seems to be promising detective “timber” will be tried out bv his 
aot ° 9 ..* e ° ae 
superiors on some special plain-clothes duty before being recommended for the 
examination, 
Che examination is both written and oral and is supervised by a chief con- 


stable and two inspectors. There are tests in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
practical police duty and procedure, and a little criminal law. If the patrolman 
has kept his eyes open and observed how experienced members of the detective 
force conduct their work, he can generally pass a satisfactory examination. 
10E ps 
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i: has always been our unabating effort to give you mystery and detective 
stories that are not only the most entertaining and timely that are being 
produced, but also those which are technically correct in every detail—true 

to life. 

To produce such stories a writer must not only have the ability to tell a 
story well, but he must also have mingled with the type of persons he is writing 
about and have experienced many of the incidents which he relates, 

Often a celebrated detective or a notorious criminal will come in to see us, 
and say he would like to write us a story around some of his cases or crimes, 
as the case may be. Of course we tell such visitors that we would be very glad 
to have them go to it. But if they have had no experience in story-telling it is 
almost a sure thing they will fail. The reason is a very simple one—they possess 
no knowledge of technique, the ability to “get a story over.” It takes a great 
deal of practice and study for an author to acquire technique, just as it does 
an actor. You all know very well how one actor can come upon the stage and 
recite lines that will not even get him scattered applause, while, on the other 
hand, another can repeat the same words and bring down the house. Technique. 

Lack of knowledge on the part of very good story-tellers of the subject 
about which they have written has also made us turn down many yarns. Possibly 
we are a trifle too finicky about a story being true to life, but even if a reader 
does not happen to be versed in the exact procedure, for instance, of the police 
under certain conditions, we feel confident, if such procedure is correctly detailed, 
he will be much more impressed by the words of an author who has seen with 
his own eyes and heard with his own ears than by those of one who writes only 
of happenings as he thinks they would occur. 

As we have said, it is very possible that we are a bit too particular about 
details. To show some of the reasons that may make us so, it may be well to 
state that, some twenty vears ago, we left law school to join the staff, as a 
cub reporter, of one of New York’s big daily papers. “Covering’’ police sta- 
tions, police headquarters—the famous one situated at 300 Mulberry Street for 
sO many years—criminal trials, running down.all kinds of mysterious disappear- 
ances and crimes, and coming in contact with men and women in.all walks of 
life—these and many others of a similar nature were experiences that had been 
ours when we started Detective Story MAGAZINE. 

We thought we had seen just about everything that would help fit us to 
be editor of this magazine, but we had another guess coming to us. Last month 
we were called to serve on a panel of jurymen in Part VI of the Court of 
General Sessions, in the Criminal Court Building, New York. It lies in the 
shadow of that world-known detention prison, the Tombs, to which it is con- 
nected by the Bridge of Sighs, so called because so many unfortunate beings have 
passed over it on their way to be judged by their peers as to their guilt or 


innocence. 
Let us tell you, this experience was most exacting, but at the same time en- 
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lightening, particularly to a person holding such a position as ours. We got 
many side lights on matters relating to crime from a juryman’s point of view, 
which, we felt very sure, will aid us materially in our chats with you, in talking 
over plots and stories with authors, and in the general conducting of the maga- 
zine. And here is a tip for you: The next time you get a chance to do jury 
duty don’t try, with “back-door” methods and petty excuses, to get out of it, 
but go to it like a man and serve. To do so is one of the great rights and 
privileges of a citizen of this country-—and a most illuminating experience besides. 

There was one amusing incident in connection with our jury service. John- 
ston McCulley heard about the work we were engaged upon, and wrote us, 
should Thubway Tham be so unfortunate as to fall into the clutches of Detective 
Craddock and be brought before the jury on which we were serving, please not 
to be hard on him because of the forty-seven dollars he is alleged to have relieved 
us of in the subway. As a matter of fact, there was one pickpocket case brought 
to our attention. But the prisoner was not Tham. Yes, we had everything from 
picking pockets to murder. And there was atmosphere—two kinds, and plenty 
of both. 

On page two you will find an announcement which will give you an‘ inkling 
of some of the many good things you will find in the next issue. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


Here’s a problem that’s a great favorite among puzzlists. It has been 
going the rounds for some time, and if you haven’t heard it before I recommend 
it as an addition to the stock of little catch problems most of us puzzle fans 
have on the tips of our tongues all the time. 

A man was asked if he could change a dollar. He counted his silver and 
found that it amounted to one dollar and fifteen cents; he said he could make 
change for a fifty-cent piece, but he could not change the dollar. How many 
coins did he have? 

Analysis of the problem shows. us that the only denominations he could 
have had were twenty-five-cent pieces and dimes. He really did have three 
quarters—two of which would have changed the half dollar—and four dimes, 
or seven coins in all. Easy, eh? 





Now try this one, which was mailed in from Peekskill, New York, by an 
enthusiast who has been a member of the gathering Under the Lamp for some 
time. He signs himself, “A Weekly Reader,” and tells us that—— But here’s 
his letter. Read it for yourself: 

“Dear Epiror: The other day I was in the office of a large poultry farm, 
and a man came in and said he wanted to start raising chickens. He had one 
hundred dollars to spend, and he wanted one hundred fowl. Now roosters were 
selling at ten dollars each, hens at seven dollars and a quarter, and little chicks 
at fifty cents. 

“I had to leave before the sale was completed, but I’ve been curious to know 
how many of each kind of fowl the customer bought. 

“Can you tell me?” 
See next Tuesday’s issue for the answer. 
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Last week’s cipher was a transcript of the oft-quoted statement of Edgar 
Allan Poe, that “it may well be doubted whether human ingenuity can construct 
an enigma of the kind which human ingenuity may not, by proper application, 
resolve.” The alphabet was paired off, and a letter in every pair was substituted 
for the other letter in the same pair to make the code. In the cipher every A 
in the original text was a B in the cipher; every B was an A, every C a D, 
every D a C, every E an F, every F an E, and so on. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world te earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 


vealed. 

E. M. C.—Of course-you, with those impulsive and ardent curves and sweeps 
of the pen, are not satisfied with being a stenogr: apher, and you are quite right. 
Anything more out of your line I could not imagine. 





i 


Your writing shows a preponderance of all emotional and temperamental 
traits, and those, you know, are not exactly what one would choose an office 
assistant for, But do you know that you possess exceptionally good taste and 
a keen love of color’ Have you ever thought of using those talents profession- 
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ally? Go to some school of design for a month or two, and I think you will 
find that you have a new purpose in life. 





Mrs. E. W. F.—The people who really possess special talents are very, 
very rare, dear lady, and when they do there is seldom much doubt about it 
after their teens. But there are many like you who have talent which could be 
turned in a number of different directions, and these people, even though less 
talented, sometimes surpass the genius, because of the hard work they put on 
their jobs. In your case you show the kind of good taste which makes you, 
I am sure, fussy about the color of your window curtains. Well, just develop 
that. Learn about “period” furniture and tapestries and china, or about wall 
papers or anything at all which has to do with the furnishing and decorating 
of a house, and you will be on the right track. 





1 
*I 


e from stenographer 
soon as you did it. 


Morris Reiss.—I'm glad that you made that « 
to chauffeur. No wonder your handwriting changed a 
No, it did not change because vou ceased to use a pen. Many men have for 
years done no writing, save that of signing their names, and yet their writing 
has not necessarily changed. No, it was the sudden change to the work which 
is good for you. As an office man you were simply wasted. I like your sim- 
plicity and sincerity and good nature. Don’t forget, either, that men with your 
mechanical trend could cultivate inventiveness, a quality which is beginning to 
show in your hand. 2 eres 


1an 


o 
5 
s 


P. Ik. M.—I don’t see how a person of your disposition manages to be a 
saleswoman at ail. Your husband has a different temperament. I hope you 
won't mind if I say that, despite his long career on the stage, I doubt whether 
he will ever return to it or whether he should except in a managerial capacity. 
As for yourself, why do you continue to do work which distresses you? You 
are not fitted to win your success through trving to impress your personality 
upon another; which is what your kind of selling is. Did you ever think of 
being a dentist or a motion-picture camera woman? Do you know that a person 
who can type plays and is thoroughly familiar with their technique can often 
get a large salary? These are suggestions. Write me again if you care to. 

H. C. Harpercer.—Your handwriting shows a nature which is exceptionally 
well balanced and of an even disposition, this latter being indicated by the even 
“line” of your writing. You are a person in whose character moderation is 
the keynote. Therefore all your success must come through work which will 
demand careful, orderly, persistent, and well-controlled action. The specimen 
E. E. shows impulsiveness and temper and stubbornness, with a lot of courage 
and ambition. The will power—see short ¢ bar—is not half so strong as it 
should be for control of this nature. The specimen J. S. shows an aggressive 
personality, in the strong signature and the short, club-shaped underscore. The 


sense 


disposition of this person is not always pleasant, but it is marked by gooc 
and willingness to acknowledge a fault. People of this type are seldom very 
successful as employees. 

Ampaitious.—I think that you have some talent for song writing, since 
your sense of rhythm is strong, and I think it likely that you could develop 
the dramatic sense which gives success in the writing of photo plays; but, if 
you really want my frank opinion, I don’t think that you have enough education 
as yet to do anything really worth while in either direction. I do not mean, of 
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course, that you do not know how to spell, or things like that; but that you 
have not the training which any line of literary expression demands. Why not 
take up the study of English, with special reference to your ambitions? Any 
one of a number of schools and colleges in New York have excellent courses, 
especially designed for such needs as yours. Honestly, I think it’s worth your 
while. 

M. W.—I think that you are unusually lucky, in that your instincts and 
your possibilities go hand in hand. Your writing shows that you possess exactly 
the qualities which would enable you successfully to teach, so do not allow any 
combination of circumstances to persuade you out of it. On the other hand, 
I believe that you could easily specialize. Your very careful and accurate mind, 
with its natural and rare trend toward concentration, ought not to be used in 
general grade work. 

J. A. Tancuary.—I would not advise you to become a detective. It is 
true that you have some of the qualities which would help in that work, but 
you lack that pronounced self-reliance and that innate shrewdness which are 
so essential to success in the profession. You probably mistake your very de- 
ductive mind for the other qualifications. At present your character is too 
sensitive for your own good. You are too easily influenced by circumstances; 
too apt to be swayed in your opinion of people by various unimportant matters. 
In a word, your character is yet in the making. I believe that you have business 
ability and that you will find it out before very long. The specimen which you 
inclose is not especially good for my purpose. The signature alone is not good 
evidence for character. So far as I can read it, this one shows a pleasant, good- 
natured girl, without much self-reliance, but with a good deal of sense and 
natural good judgment. 

J]. F. B—Your handwriting shows me that yours is one of those constructive, 
cautious, reasoning minds, which are not as common as we like to think they 
are. People of your type are seldom mistaken in their statements and judgments. 
The reason that they are not always successful is that they lack, as you do, an 
aggressive or pronounced personality, which is sometimes a great handicap. Your 
wife’s writing shows a far more positive character and a far less accurate mind. 
However, she has many traits which you lack—such as those of humor and in- 
tuition. The other specimen shows indecision, coupled with an odd kind of 
firmness, which probably only comes to the surface in an emergency. Faults 
of all three? Just ordinary ones; and you can thank your stars that that’s a 
fact. Nothing serious to worry about! 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 

Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and ether evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp fer reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


- Prison Discipline 
ECENTLY the warden of Sing Sing prison issued an order permitting 
former inmates to revisit the prison to call on “pals” inside the prison 
walls. This innovation recalls how little is known about prison dis- 
cipline in regard to the contact of convicts with the outside world. As an in- 
teresting chapter of prison discipline I give the following rule, as adopted by 
the warden of a well-known Western prison: 

“All incoming and outgoing mail must pass through the office of the chief 
clerk, where it will be opened and examined before it is mailed or delivered to 
the prisoner. All other officers are strictly forbidden to pass out any prisoner’s 
mail or deliver mail to a prisoner. Write plainly, with ink if possible. Confine 
yourself to business or family matters in writing to prisoners. No objection 
will be made to the receipt of letters or packages under the rules here prescribed, 
but mail will be delivered only in accordance with these rules. Prisoners may 
receive general and local newspapers, books of a proper character, family 
photographs, handkerchiefs, hose, neckties, shoes, underclothes, and a small box 
of eatables not to exceed enough food to make two reasonable meals. Remember 
fruits decay. Pack all eatables in wooden or tin boxes. There is too much ex- 
pense to return articles not permitted; do not send them. All money sent to 
prisoners is deposited with the warden to the credit of the prisoner. Letters 
must be signed with the full name, and all letters and packages must be addressed 
to prisoners in care of the prison. Prisoners who do not wish to avail them- 
selves of this privilege must notify the chief clerk. Prisoners will not be allowed 
to pay or sign up any money for lawyers’ fees or anything else without the 
written permit of the warden or deputy warden. No visitors allowed except 
by registering and receiving permit from warden, and no visits on Sunday unless 
previously arranged. All letters sent to prisoners must have full name and 
address of the sender written in the upper left-hand corner.” 


T p) 
ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 

SUSPICIOUS PERSONS. 
PoLICEMAN.—Stop any one with a bundle at night who is loitering in door- 
ways or of whom you are suspicious. Find out the contents of the bundle. If 
he will not disclose what the package contains arrest him on suspicion of being 
implicated in some felony which you are aware has been committed in the 
vicinity. This is legal; for, if a felony has been committed, you have reasonable 
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grounds for believing that this person is the perpetrator, in view of the suspicious 
circumstances and his unwillingness to account for his movements or the contents 
of the bundle. 

TUE SECRET SERVICE. 

SoLpIER.—You will find an answer to all your questions in an article pub- 
lished in the Detective Story MaGazine for July 16, 1918, on the secret service, 
Read this over carefully. 

CHILD CRIMINALS. 

A. P. R.—In New York State the law holds that a child under the age 
of seven is not capable of committing a crime; a child over seven and less than 
twelve years of age is presumed to be incapable of crime, but the presumption 
may be removed by proof that he had sufficient capacity to understand the act 
or neglect charged against him and to know its wrongfulness. 


RAILROAD DETECTIVES. 

SamMMy.—You ask about detectives employed on street-car lines in the 
various cities. I would advise you to read article on “Street Railway Detectives,” 
published in this department April 8, 1919. 

TO BECOME A DETECTIVE. 

M. M. C.—Read the article, “How to Become a Detective,” in the Detective 
Story Macazine for July 9, 1918. Other similar articles have been printed 
in this magazine from time to time. 

WARRANTS. 

H. M. C.—It is much better usually to make an arrest by means of a war- 
rant than without one. A peace officer is intended to preserve peace, not to act 
as a judge. Under various circumstances an offender can question the right 
of an officer to arrest him, but he cannot question immediate compliance with 
the order of a magistrate. 


THIEVES’ NEW STUNT 
HIEVES in New York’s subways and elevated railways have discovered a 
novel and effective way of making a haul, as many of the citizens of the 
metropolis will testify. 

While traveling on an elevated train recently a woman was greatly annoyed 
by an unknown man, who stared at her constantly. But she was still more 
annoyed—not to say terror-stricken and furious—when, the train having stopped 
for a few moments at a station, the man alighted and then deftly reached through 
the open car window and snatched a diamond lavalliére which the woman was 
wearing around her neck. She shouted for help, but before the guards on the 
train and the people on the station platform could comprehend what had hap- 
pened the train had started and the thief had escaped. 

In the subways also similar thefts have occurred, but to date only men’s 
new straw hats have gone through the car windows into the possession of the 


nimble-fingered fraternity. 
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This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “bJind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


post-office address, 


for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele= 


gram, asking for money “to get home, 


” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 


the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


ANKS, BESSIE., 
New York City. 

to have your address. 
care of this magazine. 


formerly of Attorney Street, 
An old friend would be glad 
Please send it to L. K., 


M cPoONnacp, JAMES. Plumber, formerly of 

135 Washington Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Supposed to have enlisted in the Na- 
tional Army during the late war. Address COUSIN 
Tom, care of this magazine. 


YARPENTER, J. AUBREY. Was a student at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and left his 
home last Christmas. Ile is twenty-one years 
old, five feet six inches tall, weighs one hundred 
and forty pounds, and has black hair and brown 
eyes. When last heard of it was said that he 
had married and was on his way to Canada. Any 
information as to his whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his cousin, ALBERT ITALE, care of this 
magazine, 


Geo. MRS. L. H., whose last known address 

was Boaz, Alabama. Her husband is dead, 
and I have information concerning him that will 
interest her and her daughter Ruby. Any one 
knowing her present address please write to me. 
BILLy Epwarbs, Box 26, Mass Point, Mississippi. 


M AY. J. HENRY, upholsterer, is about fifty-six 
‘ars old, five feet six inches tall, rather 


stout, ‘and weighs about one hundred and sixty 


pounds Ile was last heard of at Freeport, I 
linois, in 1893. His father died a short time 
ago, und his last patie were about Tenry. if 
any reader of this magazine can help me to find 
him, the favor will be gre: atly a preciated. PRANK 
C. May, 518 Brown Street, Galena, Illinois. 
MY BROTHER was born on the 5th of No 
~ vember, 1801, and was placed in an orphan- 


age when he was one month oli. From there 


he was adopted by a family whose name I do 
not know. and was brought up in the belief that 
he was their own son. lie is probably short 
and chunky, with black hair and blue’ eyes, 
and may have mechanical and musical talent. 


Any person knowing of a 
swers this description, and whose birth date is 
the same,, will confer a great favor by 
ing “I’naTer,”’ care of this magazine. 


young man who an- 


address 


ULL, H. C., who was in Fresno, California, 
about seven years ago as balloonist in an 
amusement park, and was known to his friends 
as “Brownie.” Information also wanted of 
CHARLES F. BULL, who was in Elmhurst, Oak- 
land, about the same time. Please write to J. 
F. S., care of DETECTIVE STORY MaGAZINE. 


AITH CARTER. She is about fifteen years 
old, ane was last heard of in Everett, Wash- 
ington. <A friend has important news for her, 
and begs her to send her address to this maga- 
zine, 


hf OUNG, JOSEPH, who left Chicago in 1917. 
His mother died January 27, 1919.  Llis sis- 
ters, Mattie and Ida, and his father are anxious 
to hear from him, and will be glad of any in- 
at soe that will help them to find him. His 
ather is still at Zachary, Louisiana, Box 21. 
Mr s. IDA Hayes, 4721 Langley Avenue, Chicago, 
liiinois. 
TOUNGES, MISS HILDA.—We have 
tion for you in regard to MISS BESSIE 
TREMBLAY. Letters addressed to Syracuse, 
York, are returned to us. Please send "1s 
your present address. 


informa- 


WTOCKER, ETHEL C., who was also known as 


Eva Wilson. When last heard of she was 
in Hamilton, Ohio, in the early part of 1918. 
She is about twenty-three years old, of fair 
complexion, about five feet six inches tall, and 
weighs one hundred and forty pounds, Any 


information that will lead to her present whe re- 


abouts will be greatly appreciated, Picase write 

to Pau. VP. Srocker, 64 Barthel Street, Buffalo, 

New York, 

Re yee JOSEPH L. He is about twenty 
us old, with ruddy complexion, blue eyes, 

and Seon n A air. Is five feet six inches tall, and 

weighs one hundred and forty pounds. Le was 


last seen in Oklahoma in June, 1919. He is a 
wrestler, and may be performing with some ath- 
letic show. If any one who knows where he is 
should chance this, they will do a great 
favor by writing to JAcK HARTLEY, Beadler, 
Oklahoma. 


Lo set 
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RIM, PEARL, EARL, HAZEL, AND LER, 


who were last heard of in Antlers, Okla- 
homa, about twenty-five years ago. A long-lost 
brother and son wishes to find them. Send 


communications to L., care of Missing 


ment. 


Depart- 


SKINNER, FRANK, who lef home in Boston 





Mills, Ohio, on July 9, to go te Rich- 
field, Ohio, to have his hair cut, and has not 
been seen since. May have been draited into the 
army. Ilis mother, who is seventy-four years 





old, is ill from worrying about him, and it would 
be a great kindness to send her news of him. 
He is five feet cight inches in height, has black 

hair and black eyes, and a dark complexion. Is 
twenty-five years old, and when he left home 





wore a dark-brown coat, blue trousers, and a 

soft black hat. Write his sister, Mrs. Mary 

bocror, 216 East North Street, Akron, Ohio. 
ALLS, EVGAR, who was last seen in St. 





Petersburg, Florida, in 1912, and last heard 
from in New Richmond, indiana, in 1915. Writ 
to your old St, Petersburg friend, Eb VAN VLIE‘, 


at the same address 
Gi L, JOSEPH F., whose home was in Scran- 
- ton or Mount Pile: IIe 






was in training at C amp 
is supposed to have gone 

second Division. The ady 
position awaits Mr. Gill, if he 
friend, R. M. MITCHELL, 


Louisiana. 

"TURNER, HARRY, fourteen years old. Your 
friend, DicK ALEXANDER, of 730 Seventh 

Strect, San Diego, California, wants to hear 

from you. 

MUELLER, MRS. FLORENCE | HANOQUE 
SVURAGUE, and WIL HiLMINA HEL 

LENA MI 


write his 


will 
Box 288, Lake Charles 


LLER, who, 


When la t heard of, were 





living on aioe Street, Hoboken, New Jersey., 
in 1902 or 1908. Any one g information that 
will lead to their present address will do a great 


iting to MAYBELLE SpPRAGUB, P. O. Box 


Kentucky. 


favor by wr 
556, Leuisville, 


Der tNIN, 


wher 
faver to 
municating 


RUFUS F.—Any one knowing the 
abouts of this man will confer a great 
his old friend, J. BANKS, by com 
with the Missing Department 





ANY reader 
= MRS. R 
dren, DORIS 
with Mrs. 
Maple Avenue, 


know ing ve present address of 
i /TER and her two chil- 
and J Ne please communic ate 
Walters’ sister, ALICH CROKER, 211 
South San Irancisco, California. 











wes gg Oe wanted of t Whereabouts of 
MRS PEARL E. LA’ 4 and SALLY) 
LILIENTHAL, who were last heard 
Gary, Indiama. Mr. Lilienthal is a mec 
Was formerly employed on the steamer 





from at 
hanic, but 
Penn Oil 





Army information about them will be appreciated 
by their brother, RMAN LILIENTHAL, care of 
N. D. Hechi, 528 West One Hundred and Thirty- 


sixth Strect, New York City. 


» kt 
R sa 


WESLEY, who is ¢ 


*» and whose name 


fourteen year 
changed since 
] 








his adoption to Everett Sharp. was last heard 
of in Wellton, Arizona, in Febi Ei "hk 
send any news of him to hi 

R RAIN 31 South Lit 

tralia, lili 


W W. WILSON. Last heard of in 
* Wisconsin Plea write Pp. ¢ 
Jacksonville, Tenne 


old pal in Flint, Micl 





reader furnish 
whereabouts of 


information of the 
MAUDE M. HANEY, 





v hose addre s in 1896 was 45 VPenrroke Street, 
\ ebieneis Ontario, Canada? fle advertiser, J. 
A. CAMPBELL, has hews for her. Address him 





at $21 Powell Street, Henderson, Kentucky. 
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ANTED—Information regarding the where 

abouts of the brother of Miss Godfrey, 
He is about five feet three inches in height, has 
blue eyes, and fair complexion. Is over twenty. 
one years old, and is believed to be somewhere 
in Canada. Address MISS GopFREY, in care of 
Miss Gertrude Bennett, 312 Sorauren Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. 


AXY information in regard to the whereabouts 

of MR. SAM G. SLATER, who is believed 
to be in one of the Western States, will " ap- 
preciated by WARREN J. SLATER, of Tupper Lake, 
New York, 


| ha DSEN, RICHARD 
twenty-nine yeurs old, 
haif inches in height, wei 


Dane, about 
three and a 
hundred and 
eyes, and was 
From 1917 to 1918 he 
Elgin and Homewood, 








ling one 
forty pounds, has blond hair, blue 


a sailor for eleven years 

worked as a farmhand at 
llinois, and was last 1 in September, 
1918, when he was worki on a Northern Pacific 
Railroad bridge, near Denve: He is known to 











his friends as Emil sometimes, “Sh my = His 
friend CHARLEY has good news for Ad 
dress Charley at 118 West Bridge Street, E lyria, 
Ohio. 


WANTED Inform hte ym of the whereabouts of 
EXILDA FORTI who has not been heard 





from in fifty-two bla! She lived in Quebee, 
Canada, Her sister, Mr MALVIN A. Fortin 
DAUPHIRAIS, of 338 fashington Street, Green- 
ield, Massachusetts ld be very glad to re- 





news of her. 


AXY one knowing the present address of JOE 

PONIK, nicknamed “* Alabama,” who was 
last heard of while working in (¢ go for the 
3altimore & Ohio Railroad, communicate 
with “Hospo Doc,” care of DETECTIVE Srory 
MAGAZINE 


ANY information regarding the whereabouts of 
_ JAMI \. BIRD, or his relatives, would be 
t 1 1dvertiser. Mr. 





please 






ted by 





Bir heard from about 1914, when he 
was in Manchester, New Hampshire Address 
L. J. B., care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINI 


[MLAY, 1 FORRE ST, age twenty-thr« 
blue eyes Last heard of in Christoy 
Illinoi His mother writes: “Please w 
mi There is money left for you. I 
give this to you in person.” Any one knowin 
of his whereabouts will confer a favor by writ- 
ing to Mrs. J. S. IMbLay, care of DETECTIVE 
SrTory MAGAZINi 





OLTON, STANLEY. P ward of fifty dollars 
cash \ he 


d States Note will 









paid to any party placi 
municat setae, 








thirty-f hi five fee 
sandy) el gray 

scu ou: tra We 

proy ti ( cana a a oO Pail 
Lake City New York, mn “ ter: I 
must go abroad in the very near future, and it is’ 
imperative that he cerrespond with this m 





zine, or with me O. W. Orron, 41 Court Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
known a ED. 


EDGAR HOLMES, 








IA Last en seven urs ago. \n 
: i very anxious from him. 
Any o1 knowing of | will greatly 
oblige by writing to care of this 
magazi 
p HI. Please write to your old friends. Do 
ou rememb th good tim we had in 
Frisco and Daly City? Also, if any one can 
gi in orma tion regarding HARRY HARRIS it 
wil b ite! ppreciatec was last 
heat f in Ne ventuch e write to 
Ric HARD DYkr, 340 ‘jeday Street, lrancisco, 
( nia. 

















Formerly of Cleveland, Ohio. 


UZINA, TAD. 
Was last heard from in Pittsburgh, Penn- 


An old friend would be glad to_hear 


sylvania. 
2590 West Tenth Street, Cleve- 


from him. V. K., 
land, Ohio. 


WILLIAMS MR. AND MRS. JESS, formerly 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, who took charge 
of a little girl in the winter of 1914. Any one 
knowing their present whereabouts, please com- 
municate with the Missing Department. 


IMMIE , & brakeman in January, 1914, 
on the Rock Island Railroad frem Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, to Mangum. Last name believed to be 
Ogden, or Onsley. Please communicate with 
Missing Department. 


patormeetin of the whereabouts of 
PARCARELLI (or PURCELL), of 
who was last heard of in St. 
Write J. R., 


ANTED- 
FRED 
United States army, 
Leuis, Missouri, on March 2, 1919. 
Box 595, Ashland, Nebraska, 





ILL J. WILLIS SPENCER, whose last known 

address was Brent, Florida, please 
municate with his cousin, Gitpertr S. 
MARTH, at Newman, New sony Also, 
Mr. Spencer's sons, CARL, BENNY, and ROB- 
ERT, please write? 


AN any one furnish information in regare to 
the whereabouts of MRS. MARY YOUNG 
(nee CAREY), who lived about seven years ago 
at 59 Bedford Street, New York. Any informa- 
tion about her will be gratefully received by her 


daughter, Saran Ryan, in care of the DETEC- 

TIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 

PERKINS, FRANK, who has not been heard 
from in over twenty-five years. He was of 


had dark hair and eyes, and was 
rather slender. When last heard of was in Sis- 
terville, West Virginia. If alive, is about sixty- 
three years old. Any news of him will be ap- 
preciated by his daughter, Mrs. H. M. MCDONELL, 
524 Wyandotte Avenue, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 


D E MALTOS, 


medium height, 






HARRY BURTON, who was last 


heard of in March, 1915, when traveling 
with The Count of Luxemburg Company, in 
Ireland, His stage name was Harry Burton, 
and his home town is Burton-on-the-Trent, Eng- 
land. He is of medium height, has light hair 
and fair complexion, with blue eyes. In 1913 
lhe was employed as a teller in .the Dominion 
Bank of Toronto. Any one knowing his pres- 
ent whereabouts will confer a great favor by 
writing to B. B., Bex 734, General Post Office, 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

wanted of the whereabouts of 
NETTIE DANIELS, who, when 
was living at 77 Larken Street, 
Write Miss NELLIE Hopson, 
Southeast, Roanoke, Virginia. 


NFORMATION 
an old friend, 
last heard from, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
115 Kirk Avenue, 


A NY one knowing the whereabouts of JOSEPH 
= LIIOMME, from whom his brother paried in 
the province of Manitoba, Canada, in 1898, will 





communicating with 
Oak Street, Portland, 


be doing a kindness by 
JacK LHOMME, at 181 
Oregon. 


ANTED-—Information of the relatives of 
WILLIAM ERNEST BUCKMASTER, who 
was separated from his family when about two 





years old, and was adopted by a Mr. Cross, who 
lived at Conquerall Mills, Nova Scotia. Mr. 
Buckmaster is now about twenty-one years of 
age. lIlis father’s name is Charles. He had a 
brother Arthur, and two sisters, named Hazel 
and Dorothy. They were last heard of in 
Spencer, Massachusetts, about eight years ago. 


Send any information about them to WILLIAM EB. 
BUCKMASTER, 9 Doyle Street, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 





Headquarters Chat 
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ELSH, ETHEL CORNELIA, also known as 
EVA WILSON, who left Toledo, Ohio, in 
1916 for St. Louis, Missouri, left there for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and was last heard of at Hamilton, 
Ohio. She is about twenty-two years old, five 
feet six inches in height, has light-brown hair 
and freckles. Any information in regard to her 
whereabouts will 4 appreciated by the adver- 


tiser. Write P. S., in care of DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE. 

ACNAUGHTON, JAMES ALEXANDER, who 

is about fifty-four years of age, six feet 





tall, has fair complexion and blue eyes, and was 
last heard of in Montreal, Canada, in September, 
1895. Your sister TINy would very much like 
to hear from you. Your father and sisters are 
dead. Address Mrs. C. MacNaughton, 32 Chom- 
edy Street, Montreal, Canada, 


YAN any one give the advertiser any informa- 
tion of the whereabouts of STANLEY A. 
KOKLMEYER, who left Detroit about a year 
ago to visit his parents in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 


was drafted into the army. Please communicate 
with W. A. Conpon, in care of the Truscon Steel 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


’T UL LY, JIMMY, who was last heard of in 

Brooklyn, New York, in 1902. His cousin, 
Joun J. TuLiy, U. 8S. S. Bellows, in care of the 
Fifth Naval District, Norfolk, Virginia, will ap- 
preciate any news of him. 


F! AGG, MELVIN L., thirty-five years old, five 
feet five inches in height. weighs about one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds, has black hair 
and dark-brown eyes, and the — fingers of 





both hands are misshapen. He a tool and 
gauge maker, and a member of the Golden Rule 
Lodge, I. O. *., at Los Angeles He left 





year ago, and has not been 
since. Any one knowing his where- 
WILLIAM E. BurTON, Wash- 
Avenues, Bridgeport, Con- 


Brooklyn about a 
heard of 
about please notify 
ington and Madison 
necticut. 


IIE advertiser would like to hear _ from 
descendants of “LORD KILMARNEK,” who 
lived in Govan-on-the-Clyde, Scotland, shortly 
after the time of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 
Some of these descendants’ names are Kirkland, 
Wilson, Rogers. Write to R. K. B. W. H., in 
eare of Missing Department of DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. 


INGFIELD, MRS. M.—We believe we have 
information for you in regard to the where- 
abouts of Albert H. Loyd. Send us your new 
address, for the post office returns letters sent to 


you at the old address. 

WILL any one knowing the address of AN- 
DREW EF. ANDERSON, nicknamed 

“WHITEY,” who was last seen in Grand Rapids, 

Michigan, ple ase write to his brother, E, A., in 

eare of the Missiny Department? 


DUFry, ALICE, 





twenty-six years of age. Has 

wavy auburn hair, and blue eyes, and 
weighs about one hundred and twenty pounds. 
Went from England to Canada, and later to the 
United States. Is believed to be now in Boston 
with her uncle, who keeps a w holesale cigar store. 
It will be to Miss Duffy's interest, states the ad- 
vertiser, to communicate with J. BECKER, 694 
Bay Street, Stapleton, New York. 


LIVER, PHILLIP, whose home was in 

Strathroy, Canada, and who was last heard 

of in 1906 in Duluth, Minne sota. His oldest son, 

Paul, has good news for him, and would like 

to hear from him. Ph ase send any information 
of his whereabouts to the Missing Department. 


wi ‘DT, THADDEUS,—Write at onee. Your 
Tne Toe is des ad. and has left you eight 


tendon , and Address E. Lovp, 214 Poplar 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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OHNSON, ARLEY &., of the United States 

merchant marine, who, during the summer of 
1918, was in training on the steamer ANDREW &. 
Upson, of the Kinney Steamship Company. An 
old friend desires to hear from him, and will be 
grateful for any news that will lead to his 
present location. T, Q. L., care of DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE. 


When last heard of wa 
lived with 


MAMIE, 
Indiana. She formers 
Mrs. Mabey, at 


MA ccEARy, 

in Peru, 
her grandmother, 
sylvania, and is probably known by tha 
Her grandfather seeks information of 
will be most grateful to any one who I 
him her present address. M. N. McGeary, 5358 
Itorner Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 














formerly 2 waiter in 
Indianapolis, Indians 
Ife is asked to 
Jersey Avenue, 


AYER, OTTO. He was 
the Leverin Hotel, 
also at Louisville, 
ate with O. 
‘ashington, D. ¢ 


and 





RMSTRONG, JAMES E, 
ard of in St. i 

j mation conc i 
appreciated by ERNEST 8. 
magazine. 





A 





TTURNER, MRS. CORA, who used to live in 
: Denver Avenue, Kansas i i 
was last heard of in October, 








ons in the United Stat other 
will be thankful for a ma 
lead to communicatioi 
Henry Brooks, care of B ailaes, 
Montana. 

living in the vicin 


FRANZ, LOUIS, said to be 
ity of Birmin im, Alabama. Is now about 
fiftv years of age. Uis niece would like to hear 
from him. NELLIE WirRES, 2711 

veland, Ohio. 





Roanoke 
1 


Avenue, ¢ 





ixty N igo 
York City, w 
I l whe 

he was not 
was M1 

ous to learn 


something of 
any one who ec: 





it Ww 
“DAUGHTER,” care 








great kindne Vv § 

of Missing Department. 

M ARTIN, PANSY. Twenty year old, with 
- _light hair, blue eyes, and perfect teeth. 

She has a scar on the f cheek, Any on 

knowing her present whereabouts wil do a 

great favor by notifying me once g BK. 

Marvin, General Delivery, Wichita, Ki: insas 

M ASON, DOT. She was last heard of at Kal- 

+ kaska, Michigan, in 1906, when she wa 

working for Earl Tobias. Any one knowing her 


write to Mrs. Rachel 





youts please 
Oklahoma. 


present where: 
Pierce, Tlominy, 


URGEN, is about seventy years of 
age. born in Arlefeld, Schleswi 
Holstein, ° ark. Came to the United Stat 
about lived as farmer in the 
lowa cently Will his children, 
present address, pl 
CHARLES OTTE, 2 Front Stree 





until r 
one knowing his 





mut licate with 
New York City. 


SYKES, A. L 


ABNER LEONIDAS PRUCE, 
re 





who was adopted by Luther Sykes at rinth 
Mississippi, about the year 1856 nd Ww t 
eparated from his only brother The Sykes 
family is said to have noved 1 Kan it 
that time. If readers will report a ddres oO 


news of any of these names to Joserm FRANK 
LIN Breuer, Box 4: Iowa Falls, lowe 1, the 
will be greatly appreciated, 




















Detective Story Magazine 


NTHONY, MRS. ANN, 

with gray hair and 

last heard of in 1912 in Gulfvort, Mississippi. 

Her daughter is anxious to find her and will 

be grateful to any one who can give her any 

news of her. [RENE ANTHONY, 619 Capitol Aye. 
nue, Houston, Texas, 


L- ANE, JACKSON V.—If you see this 
write to me. Also ALLEN KE. OL 
as telegrapher, C. 8S. 


fifty-eight years old, 
blue eyes. She was 








please 
SON, who 





worked with me 


y 






care of C. M. & St. P. R. R., Bath, South Da- 

kota. 

F' LLER, GLENN L.—Please write to your 
friend, who is worried out you. M. Leg, 


General 





mville, Florida. 


Dkise OLL, 


Street 


Delivery. 


ANNIE, who lived in 
Montre in 1904. Any 
ing her present address kindly communi 

; CATHERINI WooDLry, 1847 Li 
Ohio. 


Drummer 
on know- 
te with 
ingston 








tue, Lorain, 


re*aeie. ‘LYDE and 

ast heard of in Jamestown, New York. 
Any one knowing their present whereabouts 
write to Bi. R. LIANSEN, Care Of DETECTIVE 


LOUISE. They were 





ate with 
of 256 Haverhill 
setts, and leari q 
» . EE. M 








170 Margi street, Lawrence, 


SPUeRLE CK, H. “SPUD,” late 
. C_E Why don't you write to your old 
791458 pal? You hay my address. Remem- 
ber our “broke” days in ighty ?—E. J. STONE. 


Massachusetts. 





Sixth Battalion 


FR . ELIZABETH She was last heard of 

in Brooklyn, New York Her people were 
from Glasgow, Scotland. Her mother’s maiden 
name was Murray. ler Jean would 
like to hear of | write to Mrs. NEL- 
ON Marr, Box I 








GROW, ROY. He is fifteen years old but looks 
J olde Is about fivy fect five incl 





ighs o1 hundred and thirty-five pounds 
is dark hair and gray eyes, and is _ be- 
to be in or near Denver, Colorado. — His 

i anxiou to hear from 


44 Admiral Boulevard, 











Ile left home without 

and may hav joined 

is twenty-eight years old, 

i tall nd Z° li t hair 
ion a will greatly ap 





SON, Flovill Geor 


, If you t write to your 
ho is now living in Frisco S. E. 
DETECTIVE Srory MAGAZINE. 


sart-broken 
reward of 
) find him. 
MAN, 940 Brunswick Avenue, Tr 





TP RAVER, ERNEST A.—We 

\ You cannot imagine 
and sorrow you are causing your 
to your father. CHARLES R. TRAVER, 
New York. 





Rhine- 














LAND, EARL ARTHUR, who was in the 211th 
Battalion, American Legion Canadian Regi- 


ment, and was sent to Calgary, Alberta, after his 
discharge about a year and a haif ago. His 
family has not he ard of him since. His brother 
John lost a leg in the war, and is now at home. 
His mother is quite ill. They all love him dearly 
and wish to have him at home so that they can 
all be together again. Mrs. ADA Lowry, care 
of this magazine. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM, who was married to 
Lucina London in Clearfield County, Penn- 
sylvania, about twenty-two or twenty- three years 


ago, and who left Pennsylvania when his daughter 
was about three years old. He was told after- 


ward that she had died, but this was not true. 
She is now married and would be very happy to 
hear from her father. Any information that 


will lead to her finding him will be gratefully 
appreciated. Address HANNAH, care of DETECTIVE 
Story MAGAZINE. 


“the I. B., called by his family “CHOW.’—If 
* you see this, write to your mother at the 
same place where you were when last at home, 


or H. W. B., care of this magazine. 


ONES. CHARLIE.—His daughter Dot is very 
anxious to hear from her dear daddy. She 
does not know where he is and will be most 
grateful to any one who will help her to find him. 
Dot, care of Missing Department. 


Bt CKLER, WILLIAM A.—If you care to get in 

touch with me you might write to this ad- 
dress. VIOLET BUCKLER, Box 228, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. 


About 
hair, 


HARRY H. 

forty years of age, 
medium complexion, height about five feet four 
inches, weight about one hundred and _ forty 
pounds, small hands and feet. Is subject to 
rheumatism in acute form. Wagon and car- 
riage blacksmith. also carpenter and = plumber. 
Worked for the Southern Pacific R. R. in Cali- 
fornia from 1907 to 1914. Ilas not been heard 
of since. Any information concerning him will 
be greatly appreciated, as age are matters of 


Missing since 1914. 
brown eyes and 


ILEY, 





importance to communicate to him. WILLIAM M. 

WELLS, Kokomo, Indiana. 

TEMPLAR, WALTER CHARLES Twenty- 
three years old. He has dark hair and 


eyes and is five feet six inches tall. Lis nose 
and one front tooth are broken, and the letters 
. C. T, are tattooed on his left arm. He se served 


in the navy during the war on the U. 8. St 
Louis. The pictures of his mother and his swe« t= 
heart were found on the dead body of a man 


about sixty years old at Richmond. His mother 
is heartbroken at his disappearance, and will be 
thankful to any one who can tell her if he is 
alive, and will help her to find him. Mrs. AL- 
BERTA TEMPLAR WEAVER, 2160 Lime Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 





PARKE R, JOSEPH S., who used to live at 528 
East Adams Street, Jacksonville, Florida, in 
1912, and was last heard of in Gulfport, Missis- 


LIEUTENANT SIDNEY BREESE, 
V. C., who was discharged from the British army 
on account of his wounds. I have important 
news to deliver to these two gentlemen, and any 
one knowing of their present whereabouts will 
do a great kindness by communicating with me. 
JOHN DE CostE, care of this magazine. 


BURKE TT, JACK. Four years ¢ 

ing on a farm in EF sworth, ebraska. His 
daughter Bertha has tried to communicate with 
him for the past three years, but in vain, and 
will be most grateful to any one who will help 
her to get in touch with him, or with any other 
member of her family. BeRTHA BuRKETT, Box 
43, Coleridge, Nebraska. 


sippi. Also 


» he was liv- 
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ALKER, EDNA CLAIRE. Last heard of in 
Winnipeg, Canada. An old schoolmate 


would like to hear from her. R. F. S., care of 


this magazine. 


Du DLEY, MAT.—Your wife would like to hear 
from you. Please write to her in care of 
this magazine. Mrs. D. 


SUAW, S. E. He is thirty-five years old, and 

has blue eyes, light hair and fair complex- 
ion. His mother, Mrs, Etta Shaw, is believed 
to live in Iowa. I will give twenty-five dollars 
to any one who can furnish me with informa- 
tion that will lead to my communicating with 
him. Elmer, if you see this, write at once. 
Everything is O. K. O. R. TRADWELL, Fetters 
Hot Springs, Sonoma Ceunty, California. 


When last 
Minnesota. 
about six 
‘nt address 
1609 Sev- 


UNT, GEORGE, Blacksmith. 
heard from he was in Hibbing, 
Ife has dark hair, brown eyes, and 
feet tall. Any one knowing his pr 
please write to Mrs. A. E. MCDONALD, 
enth Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


a 






D&UCKER, or SCHLAEFFER, SAM. 

about thirty-five years old, and was_ last 
heard of sixteen years ago, when he was living 
in New York City. His sister wishes to find 
him, and will be thankful to any one who will 
be kind enough to help her to do so. NerrTrTIn 
DruckgrrR, care of this magazine. 


He is 
s 





CNAIR, FRANK, who _ lived in Frankfort, 
Indiana, in 1896, with a family named 
Young. Orme year later he went to Boston with 
his two aunts. He is about twemty-seven years 
of age and is the son of a railroad man. Mar- 
GARET WILLIAMS, 1541 Market Street, Oakland, 
California. 


WADE, WILLIAM MONT, a_ bookbinder by 

trade, who was last seen in Nashville, 
Tennessee, or any one knowing his present ad- 
dress, is asked to communicate with MoritTz, 
care of the Missing Department. 


BENNE TT, W -* TER E. Tweaty-six years of 

age, five ect eight inches in beight, 
weighs about wae hundred and _ forty- three 
pounds, has dark brown hair, blue cyes, light 
complexion, and wears glasses. Good news 


awaits him. <Any one knowing his present ad- 








dress please sent it to this magazine. 

GINESL LORENZO. Seventeen years old. 
J Was last heard of in Hogg Isiand, Penn- 
sylvania. Any information regarding him will 
be gratefully received by his mother. Mrs. 


ANNA GINESI, 1212 Sowth Laredo Street, San 


Antonio, Texas. 


i T. B.—Matters have been adjusted. Write 
* at once and let us kmow where you are. 
LucIgE BARNES, 418 W. North Au- 
South Carolina. 


Mrs. Avenue 


gusta, 


F! TZSIMMONS, WENDELL. Formerly of 
Westfield, Illinois. itz, please write to 
your old friend. I have something important to 
tell you. Genre, Paris, Illinois. 


UNCLE RAY, will you please write to me 
and let me know where yeu are? Your 
nephew, A. JACK HEARN, care of this magazin 


years” eld. 
Lincoln 


ARDIN, FRED B. Nineteen 
Was last heard of when _ he left 
County, New Mexico, to join the navy in Jan- 
uary, 1918. Any information that will give 
his present whereabouts will be rewarded by 
his father. D. B. Harbin, P. O. Box 98, St, He- 
lena, California, 
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BALL. HELEN 
TOTH or 
employed as a 
five feet five ii Ss 
and twenty pouud 
is twenty-five years 
rimmed spectacles. 
ent address will confe 
it to the Missing Department. 


HALE, 
army 
York some 


Sometimes known as SARAH 
ANNA WOHL, She is possibly 
or waitress. She is 
weighs one hundred 
dark hair and eyes, 
age, and wenrs goid- 
one knowing her pres- 


a great favor vy sending 








WILLIAM FALLIS, who joined the 
ten years aso, and was seen in New 
months ago. He was then very sic 

nnd may be in some hospital. tle is twenty 

years old, with brown hair and ey .n) 

of bim will be most welcome to his moth Tr, Mrs. 

JOSIE WRITBRNAN, Who lives at Rtas South Twen- 

ticeth Street, Louisville, Ke ntuch 


M Aas. 














SIGFRIED M., whose _ last reside nee 

was 301 West End Avenue, New Yerk Cc ity. 
Please communicate with Albert H., wh: 
without a job, must sell oil stocks. ° 
$7.500 for you in it if you HW at par. Please 
help me 


as I helped you, and oblige, 
CMULLEN, KARL R.. who 
M South Dakota before he 


in 





lived somewhere 
joined the army 


two years ago. Auy one knowing his present 
address, or at of his family, will do a great 
favor by writing to me. i! , care of this maga- 





B ROOK, MARRY. He was last he 
" srooklya, New York. ilis younges 

ho has not scen him sinc 1915, will be grate 
ful to any one who will send her his address. 
She has good news for him. and is sure that he 
will be it ich with her again. 
fH. RB. S&., 


K Eu LY, JOHN 





ird of in 
3 Siscer, 











care of this ma 


known amorg his friends as 

‘Bronx Kelly When last heard of he 
was at Carney’s Point, New Jersey. His old pal 
LEONARD bas been looking for him for years, 
and wot l } > hh from him. Please 
write care of i i 


M ORELAND. 


burgh, Peansylvania 
been in Lot Springs 
news of him ll be 


VIRGINIA, 








PAUL C Orizinally from Pitts- 
and supposed _to have 
insas, in If : Any 
ully appr ciated by 

the M iZ ‘ 





< 





his sister 
partment. 
P*y FRANCIS P. 

tol eyes and dark 
tall. of 






eet seven inches 
i about on bm 
pounds. He left home in 





if you see this, come home You will be 

welcomed If you need the money, write. An) 
information of this boy will be thank fully re 
ceived by vis father, F. P. Pynr, 9 ” 


Street, Providence, Rhode Island, or care ‘of this 


Inagazine 

(CASE, JOUN.—Dear Dad, won't you please 
““ write to me, and let me knew where you 
are? I am a : now, almost as tall as 
you were when } iy in 1906 Writ 
te our old home. is all right. SrToga,. 


CCLARK, 


I 








JOHN R., who was last heard from in 





Florida twelve or fifteen ye » and is 
supposed to be new in the West is about 
fifty years old, a little more than six feet tall 
and weighs about one hundred ard seventy-fiy 
peunds. He is a blacksmith or machinist ITis 





nephew is anxious to ar from him. Address 


kK. FE. D., care of this mag: 





I AKER, ROBERT DOUGLAS, who lived in 
skogee, Oklahoma, two years ago, and ij 
supposed to have gone to France with a company 





IIe is five feet six inch 
about one hundred and ye pounds, and 
ir hair and gray eyes. Any informati 
appreciated by his Sister. Please 
STORY MAGAZINE. 


from that place 
we 


has f 












will be greatly 
write care of 


DETECTIVE 
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cCHEYNE, ROBERT MURRAY, known as 
Bob. He is twe nty-five years of age, about 








five feet nine oe es in height, and has auburn 
hair. Ife is ywn to have been in Toronto two 
eClrs tgo, ar i is be ved to be in Montreal now, 
His sicte is very anxious about him, and will 
be most er ateful to any one who will send her 
his present address. Kind'y write to WINNIFRED 


t 
HEYNE, 309 Fluron Stz t, ‘Toronto, Ontario, 





ada. 
Ww Al ‘SON, LMMIT. Tie is pow about twenty- 
five is old, und has black hair and brown 





been heard of since he was in 
about twenty-two years 
they had moved to 


lie has not 
With his mother 
uge. It was said later that 
Cripple Creek, Colorado. His sister is anxious 
to find him, and will be grateful for any as. 
sistance from lors of this ‘gazine. Please 
write to the ng Department, 





TYOWNF, ORNBY. Te was 
Pittsburg, 


last 
Kansas, in AD12 
~ tne wt 


heard of in 
Some papers 
l iS ALE va 

‘ ce nda, which I promised 

o dcliver, if possible, but so far I have been 
unable to trace him. Any one who can help me 
to find him, or any member of his family, will 
fer a great favor. rex WILSON, Deeth, 








Thank you for sending the 






hook will take care of the pict for 
you. I am very muc h worried about you. Please 
write to me. L, C. M., care of this magazine, 


A ‘ — RE W AR D will be paid to any one who 

- pl ath of my father, 
Louisville, Ken: 
was buried, I 





ry 22, 1897, and 
nt Come 








‘tery, in that city. Please 
: formation to me I l e very 
grateful for the favor. Ilarry EpWARDs, R 26, 


Independence, West Virginia. 


Salford, 
forty- 


native of 
about 


pOUNT, HARRY. He is a 
‘s Lancashire, England, aad is 












six ye old. Ile came to America twenty-four 
year and is believed to be working on the 
G 1 Railway. Will asy Joynt please 
wr : ) n Kc nce will be greatly appre 
ciated by his brother. Ra&NNIE JoYNT, S. S. Aidan, 
Booth Line, 17 Batti ry Place, New York City. 


ALMA.—Please write to Mrs. R. 


] ARIEJSY, 
care of this magazine. 


a BRONAUGH, 


M' HE 


of Nebraska, is re 
‘to write ‘to his mother in Portland. 
is very ill and needs him, If any one 
his. pr ol whereabouts, or a late address, 
with his niece at once. 


-OMmmunic: F ° 
Mi yROR, Ger ral Delivery, Camas, Washi neton. 











VIVIAN.—Please write to 
2 East Main Street, Enid, 
[AN 


FR EDMAN, MRS. 
my mot! t 53 


ORALE 





JACOB, and KRESTON 
communicate with Frepsric O, Nir 
South Bond Street, a 





SEN, 545 Baltimore, Mary- 


land, 

W EBB, MRS. JANNETTE, née Mutchison, who 
formerly lived in South Sydney, Cape Breton, 

Canada. Any one knowing her present address 


W EBB, 
Phila- 


writing to HARRY 
Nicetown, 





avor by 
venth Street, 


will do creat 
4412 North Ei 
delIphia 





BERNARD, of County Ros- 





and, whose sister Mary ma 
rie and who, when k ecard of, 
about xt} rs ago, was living Maiden 
Creek, Penns ylv: inia Any one who can give 


e communicate 


information concerning him, pl 
Fighty-second 


with Bernarp REILLY, 168 I 
Street, New York City. 


























The persons whose 
length in past issues of this magazine, 


names appear in 


the 
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following list have been inquired for at 
and so far have not been located. Further particulars 


can be learned by addressing Missing Department, in care of Detective Story MAGAZINE: 


Marion 
Michel 
James B. 
Laura A, 
Mrs. Jane 


Aaron, 
Achatz, 
Adams, 
Adams, 
Affholder, 
Agnew, F 
Ahern, Edward 
Alarcon, Filemon 
Allen, Mrs. Walter 
Allen, William 
Alter, Pauline 
Allumerier, Conrad 
Alvarado, Manuel 
Alvarado, Thomas 
Ambrose, Peter 
Ames, IHlarvey 
Anderson, Dick 
Anderson, _ Dick, 
Liverpool 
Anderson, ri inklin 
Anderson, _ irie «Mrs. 
M. Crane 
Anderson, 0. , a 
Anthony, James 
Appleby (or 
Theresa 


from 


Tack 
Morris), 


Arn, Jobn 

Arnold, B. L. 

Arnold, Hobson 

Atlas, ! _ 
Ayres, William 


tailey, George W. 
Barnes, Earl 





Baughs, Linnie 
Bacon, Le wis Edward 
Baggett, Jeff 
Bair, The odore 
Baker, Jess 
Baker, W. F. 
saker, William 
Bancroft, Mrs. Bertha 
Barrall, Tlenry 
Barringer, Mrs. Lavinia 
ay 
Bartley, W. A 
Barry, Michael 
Becken, W. Hf 
3ecker, Alice 
Beard, Jesse 
Bebout, Harry L. 


Zeloat, Lec 
Bellinge e, John Hi, 
gen, “Madison 
Benson, Cresswell 
Bent, Peter 
Sennett, Walter I. 
serch, W 
3erwing, 
seymer, 
sig ley, 


Otto 
Charles 
Arthur 








Hi. 
Alfred Charles 
ton, Mrs. i 


Binns Mrs. Willinm 


Birdsell, Leavitte 
Bisho , dames 
Bishop, William 
Black, Thomas 


Blackburn, W. a. 
Blackford, W. V. 


Blake, 
Biake, 
Blake, 
Blad (i. 
Blane hard. 

| J 








Shey 
“Milton 


sFACLOI 
Bradley, E, 





“Brady, Rob” 
Branch, W. L. 
Brandige, Frank A, 








Brandt, Billie 
Brandebury, Mrs. F. H. 
Brannan, ‘Thomas 
Braun, “Chick’ 
Breeding, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. 
Breedlove, Lew 
Brekke, age oe 
Bringman, George 
Brian, George 
Brittingham. Guy 
Bromberg, Jerome 
Brooks, W. FE. 
Brown, Edith 
Brown, Grady Jones 








frown, Elijah Welling- 
ton 

Brown, Martha (Zegh- 
ler) 

Brown, Vera 

Brown, William O 

Brown, Willi: me, Wis- 
consin 

Brush, ¢ 


s 

Bryant, Elizabeth 
Buckler, Daisy 
Buckler, Violet 
Bue, Felix 
Buman, Leon 
Bunk, Emil Gustave 
Burchard, Osear A. 
Burdett, John A. 
Burke, Roy 
Burke, Wm. O 

of 


William 

Frank D. 
Ifarold 

Mrs. Alice 
Louis M. 
Zoraida 


. relatives 


€ 
surns, 
3urton, 
Butler, 
Butler, 
Button, 
Bustamente, 
sirrell 
aytRe, William 
. C., John 
Cs wy Joseph 
Cathoun, Anna 
Calmback, Leona 
Calvens, Wilbur 
Cameron, Louise FE, 
Campbell, D. A 
Campbell, John W. 
Carlson, Nels 
Carothers, hibald 
Carlisle 
carpe nter, Jim 


« 








Ark 





Carper, May (May 
Woodall) 

Caselman, Lenoke 

Carr. Mrs. L. D. 

Carson, Joe 

Carson, William 

Carter aire. Mary 

Cavender, VW 

Chase, thot Cs De 

Chaplin, Ia M 

Chamb \ Mar 

Cheshir« Frank 

Cheeney, Marion 

Cham jnin ‘ x 

Chath Mr l R 

Charl rth, John La- 
fayette 

Christi ‘2 

Christia rar Marie 
and Tressa 

Christian, M Wil 
liam 

( “lark, Elizabeth or 

Clayton, Gussie Blanche 

Clark. Edward iad 
Ilugh 


“le Gilbert TI. 
“le y, John C, 
lark. William H, 
leveland, Lenora 
lifford, Rose 
‘lipton, William 
relatives of 
Codington, Thomas 
Coe, Mrs. Cora 
Coldman, Herman 


Rosa 
Collier, Billy 
Collins, Bennie 


( irk. 
€ 

ec 

C 

« i., 


and 





Conn, Emil 

Coppolk, Ira L. 

Coppolk, Charlie W, 

Coppolk, L. J. 

Condon, Thomas 

Condra, William 0} 
Wallace 

Corbin, Leo 

Corbin, Mrs. James (nee 
Willcox) 

Costello, Basil 

Connelly, John 

Cook, William 

Cooke, Albert F 

Cooke, Mrs. Lennie A, 

Colvin, Tom 

Coolidge, Frank T. 

Colloday, Ethel 

Covention, C. G. 

Coxe, fteynolds Cleve- 
land 

Cozine, Paul Barton 

Crandall, Loretta and 
Mary 

Craemer, Fred 

Creamer, or Kramer, 

Crawford, Mrs. Ann 


harles 
Edgar 8. 


Crawford, C 
Crawford, 


Crist, Lucey 

Crim, Almyr 
Cromwell, Clarence 
Cross, Charlie (Bub) 
Cross, Nellie 

Crosley, Carstair 


Crowe, Alvin 
Crowe, John 
Cummings, Eugene 
ruise, Raymond 
Cullison, Clara 
Cummings, Mrs. Mary 
Curtis, Doctor F. 
George 
Curtis, Al. 


Davenport, Harry W. 











Davis, Bernard Alex- 
ander, 
Davis, Bessie Taylor 
Davis, Calviu J, 
Davis, Ea Marie 
Davis, Mrs. Emma 
Davis, Mlovd PD. 
\ Jeff, Minnie 
Davi Lillian 
Davi Anni 
Davis. Ben Poy 
Davis, Shirley 
itay. Hen EK. 
Deary, John 
Del II. S. 
i Mau Harry C. S 
Denno Tosef 
Denny, Henry 
Dent M and Mrs 
John W 
vorthick, Marguerite 
De ¢ Florence 
De Young, Rinse (or De 
) 
; Thomas 
Dillard, Henry 
Dillard, Charles 


Dixwell, 
Dodson, 
Dodge, Albert F. 
Downs, William cc 
Doyle, ¢ pare nec 7. 
Dwinnells, Sare ah 
Dunham, surrit Harlow 
Dunn (Dumm) Muriel 
Dunaway, James P. 
Duncan, Ed. 
Duncan, Tim 
Duvall, George 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried | 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you | 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare | 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address | 
and mark with an “*X’”’ below the kind of 
position you want to fill, We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our | 
low cost monthly paynient plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten | 
Years’ Promotion In One”, Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- | 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. | 
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—=—— Coupon eee 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 

Training for Official, Managerial, Sales ard 

Executive positions in i Business. 

HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrol- 

lers, Certified. Public Accountants, Cost Ac- 
countants, etc. 
BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 
(New Course) Training for positions as House 
Correspondents, Supervisors of Correspon- 
dence, Mail Sales Directors, Correspondence 
Critics, Letter E: ecutive s; and in the handling 
of all special corre sponden ce (credits, collec- 
tions, sales, adjustments, etc.) in which expert 
letter writing ability is required. 

mgs INTERSTATE C OMMERCE AND RAILWAY 

FFIC: Training for positions as Railrog ad 

poy Industrial Traffic Manage affic Ex- 
a} ete. 


AW: 

Of lraining for admission to bar and executive- 

business positions requiring legally-trained 
men. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 

BANKING AND FINANCE: 
fraining for Executive tions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust 
Officers, Financial Managers, etc. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
raining for positions as Business Correspon- 
dents, Business Literature and Copy Writers. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign Correspon- 
dent with Spanish-Speaking Countries. 

oO EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
fraining in the art of forceful, effective speech 
—Ministers, Salesman, F ‘raternal Leaders, Vol- 
iticians, ete 
BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 


LaSalle Extension University 
“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 865 R Chicago, Illinois 


(Present Position) 
eee 


—like a Flash She 


Was Upon Us 


“Deserted by his 
terrified black fol- 
lowers, and Colesberg, his 
only companion, with the 
flesh stripped from his ribs and 
thighs by the huge lioness, Cum- 
mings, the intrepid hunter, stood 
face to face with the infuriated 
beast. With only one shot left 
in his rifle, he took aim and 

ig 


” That i is the kind of red-blooded 
stories you find in the True Ad- 
venture Library. 

The ordinary man is satisfied with fiction 
tales of adventure that carefully gloss over 
the gruesome so that he will not have his 
peace-of-mind rudely jarred. Fact is stranger 
than fiction and, often, more terrible. It 
takes real men to read real adventures— 
men whose throbbing blood and_ eager 
muscles respond to the call of danger and 
conflict. Such men will find in the 


True Adventure Library 


just such excitement and nerve-testing as their 
nature craves. 

The complete set of 9 handsome volumes of the 
True Adventure Library will be shipped to you 
free for examination. nd no money. Read the 
‘ories. If they really give the thrills you want, 
then sey ew $1.50 after 
five days anc dollar a mn . TMNT re 
month for 8 months. If they LIST OF TITLES 
fail to send the blood rush In the Old West 
ing through your veins and Castaways and 
rouse you to thoughts of ac Crusoes 
tion and bravery—if they do | Captives Among 
not stir you out of your the Indians 
lethargy and take you’ out First Through the 
into the big open plains and Grand Canyon 
up to high peaks of adven Adrift in the 
ture and romance—then re Arctic Ice-Pack 
turn the books to us and The Lion Hunter 
you are out nothing. Hobart Pasha 
: . Adventures in 

The books are attractively Mexico 
and ——- arene in 2 color Wild Life in the 
decorated cloth; square backs Rocky Mountains 
which make books open easi ensinicaminint bene 
and pages lie flat. Over 300 page nian 
toeach book; page size 7° 4x5 in. r,s Free Examination Coupon 

Remember. the entire set of SF NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc 


volumes will be sent to you agg 

ree examination. This is Dept. 25 

special limited-time offer. Y ouy Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 
mi iy never oe bere the chance 

reain end no money > on . 

M. cule ant ies test etl Shs fear Please send me on ge all 
coupon today. The com- charges prepaid, the nine vo umes 
plete set of 9 hand- 7 of th ‘True Adventure Library.’ 
some volumes goes If I decide to keep them I will pay you 
to you immediately. 7 $1.50 after fi ve davs and $1.00 a month for 
Act now! eight months. Otherwise I may send them 
Nelcon FF back at your expense. 
Doubleday, Inc. F 


Oyster Ing F PD vanteassdvaneesseevas saystbessaeanneenes eeenes 
i ua / Address 


City and State.. ..... ss... 




















Men’s Ring 
No. 7A1504 


Men buy more of 


Ladies’ Ring 
No. 7A1410 
This solid gold 
solitaire is the 
most popular la- 
dies’ ring in the 
worl It is set 
withan about Ict. 


these rings than 
of any other Itis 
handsomely made 
and has that inde- 
finable mark of 
the aristocrat. Set 
with an about ¥ 
ct Lachnite Gem 


of supreme bril- 


$18.75 


Lachnite Gem of <7 
fiery brilliance : Set 
Price 


Price ..... $18.75] . . ° ‘ 
Deposit. 4.75] 2% Solid in Solid | deposit” 4.75 
Gold Gold M’thlyPaym’t 2.50 


We'll Send a Lachnite 
on 10 Days’ Free Trial! 


ON’T send us a penny. We'll send you a genuine Lachnite Gem 
mounted in solid gold—so that you can wear it for ten full days. These 
exquisite gems have the eternal fire of diamonds. They are cut like diamonds, stand all diamond 
tests and are guaranteed forever We will send you prepaid either of the superb rings shown 
above—if you will fill in the coupon below and mail it today. Don’t send a penny. Wear it for 
ten days before you decide to buy. Then if you can tell it from a diamond send it back. Act now! 


Pay As You Wish! Verdict of 100,000! 


When the ring comes just make the first small Since Lachnite Gems were first offered to the 
deposit ($4.75) with the postman and then world, over a hundred thousand people have 

"Gales salen ie or 0 Ge Ae written to us and said, “Send me a Lachnite 

ao i econ Ce eee. on approval.” These people are now enthusi- 

month without interest. There is no astic in their praise. Many of them did not 

believe such a wonder gem could be made— 

but today they wear Lachnites and diamonds 


red tape. No mortgages. Your credit 
is good. And remember, if you are 

on the same finger. The verdict of a hundred thou- 

sand is supreme. 























not more than enthusiastic about 
your Lachnite--send it back—and 
your deposit will be refunded 
instantly. Write today—now! 


Send This Coupon! 


It isn’t necessary for you to fill out an order blank to get a L ip‘ on ten days’ 
trial. Just put your name and address in the coupon. Don’t send us a penny. We'll 
send you the Lachnite—mounted in solid gold, fully prepaid. Be sure to give us the 
size of your finger. To do this, cut a strip of paper just long enough to meet over 
second knuckle of the finger on which you wish to wear the ring. Seng coupon now 


Harold Lachman Co. }2,.Nath,Michian Avenue 


Dept. C983 — Chicago, Illinois 


rold Lachman Company 
Dept. C$ 
0. Michigan Ave ,. CHICAGO 


ie 2s” 
id me prepaid Men’ sg Ring on 
Hays’ freetrial. When it comes! 
i deposit $4.76 with the postman, 
er 10 days 1 will either return ring or 
d you $2.50 a month until the b alance 
been paid. Total cos to me, $187 f 
peturn the ring you will re fund my $4.75 
nediutely. | enclose my finger size. 
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